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&® editor as Chief of Infantry. And this it does with 
considerable pride. However, his editorship of 
The Journat ts but one lesser facet of a many- 





. & faceted career, for Major General George A. Lynch has served 
i the Infantry, the Army and the country in broad and varied fields. 


Exceptionally noteworthy is the citation that accompanied his 
D.S.M. It reads: 


' For exceptionally meritorious and distinguished services. As a 

: member of the Training Section, General Headquarters, he was 
chiefly responsible for the revision of the Infantry Drill Regula- 
tions. In this important task he displayed a broad grasp of the 
tactical lessons of the war and showed sound judgment in adapting 
their principles to American needs, capabilities, and characteristics, 
thereby rendering services of signal worth to the American Expe- 
a: ditionary Forces. 
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This, more than any other single thing, should afford the : 
Army an idea of its new No. 1 Infantryman. If they would like 
that idea amplified let them consider these few items lifted from 
the record: 


Three tours, War Department General Staff. 
Chief of Staff, 80 Division, A.E.F. 

Training Section, General Headquarters, A.E.F. 
No. 1 Assistant to NRA’s General Hugh Johnson. 


In command of U. S. Army Forces in China. 
It is both unnecessary and impolitic for The INFANTRY JOURNAI 
to attempt to interpret this bare statement of fact. Let each In- 


fantryman formulate his own conclusion; it 1s apparent that there 
can be but one. 
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The Dead Hand 


By Mayor Joun H. Burns, /nfantry 


“Fortunate is that army whose ranks, released 
from the burden of dead forms, are controlled by 
natural, untrammelled, quickened common sense.” 

—German General Staff Account of the Boer War. 


ROM the past a Dead Hand reaches out to clutch 

the present in an iron grip. It 1s all-grasping, all- 

powerful; it cannot be eluded. And unless strenu- 
ously resisted it strangles all progress. It has halted great 
races in the morning of a splendid culture by turning their 
faces from the future toward the past—that past which, 
contemplated too long, induces a hypnosis leading to 
mental stagnation. Such a fate befell China. 

But the Dead Hand operates among all occidental peo- 
ples, too, though not so obviously. It sews two buttons on 
the back of a dress coat; it notches the lapels of a coat 
collar; it stitches a row of buttons on the end of a coat 
sleeve. Once, these things were useful; for the buttons 
on the dress coat kept the sword belt from sagging, and 
the lapel notches permitted the collar to be folded around 
the throat in severe weather. Today they are useless; yet 
still we follow the old patterns. 

But, some may say, these are only conventions of dress. 
What harm is there in retaining, with slight changes, the 
raiment of the past to clothe our physical bodies? It may 
be harmless, it ts true; but at the same time it is significant 
of something that is far deeper and nothing short of dan- 
gerous. 

For the great harm comes when the Dead Hand fashions 
our mental rather than our physical clothing. We wear 
this clothing of the mind with no more idea of why it is 
shaped to a certain pattern than we have of why a dress 
suit has tails. We accept unquestionably. Moreover, we 
can be fully as disturbed at any attempt to alter this men- 
tal garb as at the idea of wearing a red tie with evening 
clothes. 

The human obstinately resists change of any sort but 
particularly an effort to change his mental raiment—the 
trousers of convention, the vest of doctrine, the coat of 
dogma, and the all-enveloping mantle of tradition. Man 
has a mind that can reason but he uses it primarily—al- 
most exclusively—to buttress the opinions, prejudices, and 
minor faiths he has unthinkingly absorbed from his en- 
vironment. This he incorrectly calls thinking. The night 
name ts rationalizing. 

With regret we must acknowledge that man does not 
desire to think a thing out but prefers to act in accord- 
ance with a dictum or tradition. Furthermore, constant 
repetition of a thing, constant see. of a thing 1 in a certain 
way, will ever convince him that that thing ts essentially 
right and proper and thereafter all the logical data in the 
world will not persuade him otherwise. Thus, his actions 


are impelled by dogmas instead of thoughts, and he be- 


comes an ingenious rationalizer but a poor thinker. Nor 
even our greatest minds are immune. 

As a consequence we humans are perfect materia! for 
the deft fingers of the past to mould. For we are born into 
a fixed world and the learning period of life is spent ir 
absorbing dogmas, doctrines, opinions, and Prejudices out 
of the past. When man does change, it is not because 
logic has convinced him but because iron circumstance 
forces him. 

Under the Dead Hand each generation hardens into the 
old pattern and becomes fiercely hostile to change. The 
great mind who tries to make obsolete governmental forms 
square with the realities of the present is stabbed to death 
in the Ides of March; and the One who comes preaching 
a newer and better life—a New Way—is met by 2 
snarling mob egged on by a venomous intelligentsia. He 
is scourged, spiked hand and foot to beams, and the Dead 
Hand hoists Him high against the sky on Calvary. 

The Golden Age of mankind as recorded in folk lore 
and fable appears to be that period in which every detail of 
daily life was regulated by taboos. It was a contented 
life, for every activity was fixed by tradition and custom; 
and although the struggle for existence was great the 
struggle to think was absent. Man would far rather war 
against wandering head hunters than have the horrifying 
experience of struggling with an original thought that 
stole into his head. 

How many eons mankind, with all its potentialities for 
civilization, spent in this primitive state is not known, nor 
what started the change that led the nomad and the hunter 
to civilization. But this much is known: man is the same 
as of old; there has been no great degree of mental evolu- 
tion; he still yearns for taboos, doctrines, dogmas—any- 
thing to escape from thinking. Yet he is now faced with 
the inescapable fact that the civilization he started forces 
him to think or die, and that the tempo of this civilization 
is quickening, demanding more thought, in its turn bring- 
ing more mental distress. Study might show, perhaps, 
that all past cultures came to their death because of the 
revulsion of the common man against the thinking re- 
quired of him to maintain a state of civilization. 

But what has all this to do with soldiering, you may 
ask? A great deal. For this mentally slothful, this twisty- 
thinking individual is man, and soldiers are men; and 
through this primitive type of mind the leader must work 
to accomplish any task. Indeed, of all military dangers 
the greatest is that the leader himself can only compre- 
beat and initiate action with the same type primitive 
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and few 
will direct events in accordance with prejudices, 
d es, dogmas, or tradition, and not in accordance 
- 1e clear facts before him. For these facts take think- 
comprehend, more thinking to synthesize into sev- 
et \bable courses of action, and still more careful think- 
resolve into the right course of action. With man it 
ys simpler, and much more consistent with the nor- 
inctioning of his inherited mental apparatus, to let a 
loctrine—or even a hunch—dictate his course of action. 
he uses his mind most ingeniously to prove how 
ntly correct the dogmatic decision ts. 


Unless he watches himself carefully, 


would not be so serious if these doctrines were the 
result cet real creative thinking by great minds of the past; 
but for the most part they are merely bald opinions strik- 
ingly, yet plausibly, expressed by some successful man 
of action. As Spengler, the great German historian points 
out.’ Phe man of action ts ehnis limited in his vision. He 
s driven without knowing the real aim. Often he 
goes astray because he has conjured up a false picture of 
things around and about him.” Tragically enough, the 
primitive mind—which is always present even under a 
top hat admires exceedingly the man of action, reveres 
his statements, and cares not a fig for the thinkers, who 
are tiresome fellows all. 


Hence any opinion on war by a successful soldier is 
received respectfully, repeated often, and by sheer repeti- 
tion soon becomes a dictum or rule reaching out from the 
past to control present conduct—this to the exclusion of 
reason. Then another thing happens. Second-class minds 

pedants or propagandists—select such of these remarks 
as bear out already fixed opinions or flatter national pride, 
and put them together in a plausible manner to build up 
a doctrine of war, a concept of national psychology or 
anything that pleases their fancy. The result of all this is 
a mass of fixed irrational opinions in the minds of suc- 
ceeding generations. Such opinions are the fingers of the 
Dead Hand and their strength is incalculable. 

Far-fetched you think? But wait. Wellington once said 
that Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton. 
Field games, he meant, produced the proper soldier ma- 
terial. No one could claim, of course, that Wellington 
was a great social thinker; yet no one stopped to ask upon 
what playing fields Austerlitz, Marengo, Valmy, Arbela, 
or Canna were won. The phrase was simply accepted as 
truth, and more than a hundred years later 1s still repeated 
as truth. Such phrases are dangerous, but for long no one 
saw how dangerous and untrue this one was. This stock 
statement shaped the British mind until the playing of 
games by officers and gentlemen became a veritable fetish. 
It remained for the poet Kipling to point out its fallacy 
during the Boer War when he spoke in withering scorn 
of the “flannelled fool at the wicket” and the “muddied 
oaf at the goal,” and related how the Empire had to de- 

Pend, not on these products to win the war, but on “men 
‘ho could shoot and ride.” Of course, Kipling was merely 
ee and where his opinion clashed with a dictum of the 
lron Duke it was ignored. However, it does not always 
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pay to ignore the poet; his vision 1s clearer, oftentimes, 
than that of the man of action. 

The Boer War passed, and the World War came and 
passed, and still the Dead Hand rules; for only lately a 
British general officer, aged 53 years, was adversely re- 
ported upon because he did not take part in held games. 
Ponder on this situation. It is fantastic, absurd. Yet it ts 
accepted pl acidly by the very people who, no doubt, 
smile superciliously at the Thibetan lama with his prayer 
wheel. But the lama has about as good grounds tor be- 
lieving in the efficacy of his wheel to bring salvation as 
the British in the efficacy of field games to produce tacti- 
clans. 

When Lord Seaton, the famous Colonel Colborne of 
the Peninsular War and Waterloo, was asked how skill 
in war was obtained, he replied, “Fighting, and a damned 
deal of it.” He never stopped to expl ain how a young 
man in his middle twenties, with no experience of high 
command and little of warfare, waged his first campaign in 
northern Italy so brilliantly chet | it is a military classic. 
Yet Lord Seaton knew Napoleon’ s record well, for he 
had been waging war against him so long that the British 
Empire was almost bankrupted. 

The years roll on. In the middle of the 1gth cen- 
tury General Sir John Fox Burgoyne railed against any 
education test for officers. “uncalled for, delusive, 
and mischievous. To extend these examinations to the 
higher grades, even to captain, would be intolerable and 
would destroy emulation in the real qualities of a good 
officer and a soldier.” It would appear from the general's 
full statement that these good qualities were proficiency 
in games and sports. Wellington's remark and Lord 
Seaton’s were here nicely blended and neatly rationalized 
to produce another stumbling block to progress almost 
fifty years later. To indicate the tremendous hold these 
phrase-born traditions had on the British mind it should 
be noted that in 1898, in the words of a distinguished 
British soldier, the British officer knew nothing of war, 
did not want to know anything, and considered himself a 
better soldier for his ignorance. 


It was 


Wellington's fame, his methods, his casual phrases, 
have had a greater effect on the British Army than that 
army has realized. One is tempted to see a connection 
between Wellington's almost rabid insistence that his 
orders be carried out punctiliously, even though in error, 
and the lack of initiative displayed by beach commanders 
during the Gallipoli landing. Did Wellington create a 
tradition which has been followed to this day—a tradition 
of waiting for orders instead of bold initiative? Compare 
the British at Gallipoli with the superb initiative of Ger- 
man officers near Penchard in France in 1914, and one 
cannot help but wonder. 


The British general who stated relative to trench peri- 
scopes, “It is contrary to the traditions of the British of- 
ficer to seek information from a position of security by 
means of mechanical device,” is typical of a man living 
and thinking under the Dead Hand. And so was the of- 
ficer on the British Imperial General Staff who dismissed 
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the first conception of a tank with the curt advice to the 
one presenting the idea, that he come down to earth and 
stop wasting his and others’ time. And so was Welling- 
ton himself; for when shown the new improved cylindro- 
conoidal bullet invented by Captain John Norton in 1823 
he said that Brown Bess—the musket of Napoleonic days 
—was good enough. General Napier’s remark when he 
learned of the minié ball invented by Captain Minié of 
the French Army in 1853 (Captain Norton’s idea taking 
shape again) 1s particularly characteristic. To have in- 
fantry able to fire a distance of 1,000 yards was unthink- 
able. It would make infantry but “‘long-range assassins” 
to quote the words of the outraged general. 

And then listen to these words delivered a few years 
ago in a motor civilization by a full general in the British 
service: “The longer we can keep horses for artillery and 

cavalry the better it will be for the Army, because thereby 
you keep up the high standard of intelligence 1 in the man 
from his association with the horse.” Reductio ad ab- 
surdum! 

Yet, you may say, new things do come and the old 
order finally passes. But how much the Dead Hand delays 
progress! Some wise man has made the point that many 
great inventions were so obvious that as a matter of fact 
they invented themselves. The soldier, however, will not 
even permit this process; he sets his face against it—in- 
deed, his eyes are in the back of his head the more clearly 
to read the past for all that he must stumble through the 
present. 

Exaggerated? Not at all. In an armory in the small 
town of Oneonta, New York, is a breech- -loading rifle— 
one of those with which a battalion of British troops was 
equipped during our Revolutionary War. The rifle was 
invented by Major Patrick Ferguson who also organized 
and trained the battalion equipped with it. In the battle 
of Brandywine, troops with this rifle were able to fire so 
rapidly that the Americans facing the battalion fied, think- 
ing they were opposed by a large force. Here was an in- 
vention that received the service test of war and proved 
tactically successful. Even today the same rifle works 
smoothly and efficiently. Mechanically it is sound. Yet 
the British general in New York broke up the organization 
and distributed the men and rifles among other units. 
How many years later was it before armies were equipped 
with such weapons? Almost a full century! Think that 
over. 

We have quoted the British record extensively merely 
waster the record is handy; no nation or army is free from 
the domination of the Dead Hand. We might quote the 
experience of the Prussians going out to meet Napoleon 
and his new methods of war, with the withered traditions, 
formations and ideas, of Frederick the Great. We might 
tell how the Prussian machine creaked into action; how 
the Napoleonic avalanche swept over it; and how a tor- 
rential pursuit destroyed it. 

Or we might recall how the French used the Chasseurs 
d’ Afrique i in the Franco-Prussian War. How they charged 


infantry in true Napoleonic style and were smashed into 
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pulp. Yet, the recent American Civil War and th. stil 
more recent Austro-Prussian War had definitely s. ows 
that the mass cavalry charge against infantry was as bso. 
lete as the crossbow. 

In both these cases revolutionary developments 1 the 
art of war occurred before the very eyes of the soldier by: 
tradition was stronger than facts. The old was blindly 
retained and disaster followed. 

The same spirit lived on into the 20th century— even 
into the World War. Did not Marshal Foch remark jp 
1gog at the Rheims aviation meet that while flying n ight 
be a good sport it had no military value? This fror the 
keenest military mind in France! 

Or take our own army. Not so long ago, as histor 
reckons time, our regulations prohibited all but cavalry- 
men from wearing mustaches. The boots and the jingling 
spurs were not enough to mark the man on horseback 
who for the span of a thousand years had dominated the 
battlefields of the world. Yet his day passed centuries ag 
with the rise of the bristling infantry pikes in the cantons 
of Switzerland and the twanging of the English bows at 
Crecy. Gunpowder, the musket and bayonet definitely 
ended cavalry as the basic battle arm. All this was cen- 
turies past. Yet tradition wrapped the cavalryman in her 
ample, spendid cloak; and he, the beau sabreur, twirling 
his mustachios in the red afterglow of the sunset of his 
arm, demanded something special to distinguish him 
from those others—the rabble of battle. And still he 
dreamed of his ancient glory, and still at the dawn of the 
2zoth century—and I must go to England for this—he 
clung to the idea of riding down unshaken infantry —a 
delirious dream born of the hashish of tradition. 

But the American infantry would not be denied, and 
eventually won the mght to wear mustaches. Then to 
make matters complete they adopted a purely cavalry 
weapon—the saber—as a side arm. And after the World 
War—a strictly infantry conflict—they obtained the 
treasured privilege of wearing the boots and spurs of the 
cavalry arm. Tradition rin everyone. The infantry- 
man strutting proudly with his newly won spurs and the 
cavalry saber trailing from his hip failed to notice that the 
ammoniacal odors of the stable were being replaced by the 
stench of gasoline, denoting the rapid decomposition of 
the ancient horse. 

As a result we have the absurd spectacle of the greatest 
motor nation in the world still enthralled by a tradition, 
still worshipping at the shrine of Eohippus. This, you 
may say, means little; it is only a quaint leftover from 
the past. But it is ominous, for it shows we are looking 
backward and burning punk before an ancient joss. Check 
the record and see where we stand in relation to other 
great powers in mechanization and motorization. This 
industrial giant of a nation, to drop into the jargon of the 
horse itself, is but an “‘also ran.” 


Yes, all armies are gripped by the Dead Hand and are 
content. Throughout the hierarchy of command they are 
blind to the possibilities of new things. Even that genius, 
Napoleon, failed to see the significance of the steamboat 
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submarine, both of which were presented to him 
con. Yet Napoleon’s arch foe was the sea power, 
and the steamboat, at least, was a practical inven- 
hich might have allowed him to come to grips with 
sut for this once he could not see beyond the narrow 
" his times, and his star soon set. Tradition may only 
the genius but it makes fools of common men. 


. doctrine, custom, or tradition advanced as a reason 
ing a thing in. war—or not doing it—andicates the 
ce ra the Dead Hand. Suspicion should immediate- 
ly arise and the matter should be examined in the cold 
licht of logic, going back not to old quotations, old 
axioms, old opinions, or old doctrines but straight to 
.centiic fundamentals. For war is not won by traditions, 
bur by the utilization of solid facts applied logically in 
accordance with the psychological nature of man. 


Perhaps it 1s this psy chologically unchanging nature of 
man that has led to our veneration of tradition. By bloody 
trial and error we have learned how to control men in 
battle. We can advance few scientific reasons for our 
methods, yet actually the soldier knows more about con- 
trolling and directing men during times of stress than any 
scientist. This knowledge is conveyed from generation to 
generation by traditions and customs, the reasons for 

which we have not the faintest idea. Thus, while our un- 
derst inding of the mechanism for controlling the conduct 
of man is hazy, the mechanism itself is fundamentally 
sound. 

There is, then, some justification for this clinging to 
tradition where it applies to the control of men; but there 
is absolutely no justification for permitting the intrusion 
of any tradition, doctrine, or custom in the field of military 
thought. Furthermore, our ability to apply inherited 
methods would increase enormously if we turned the light 
of reason and science inward and traced each tradition or 
custom to its source to ascertain how it brings about a 
certain result, or whether it creates any good result at all. 

Then in the clear light of reason we can slough off all 
the outmoded crust of tradition that hampers our advance; 
retain the good from older days, and adapt the new, when 
reason proves it good. Then, and not till then, will our 
fighting organization fit the man, the times, and the new 
technology of the age of machines. 

It should be remembered that we are in a great era of 
change. With lightning rapidity our social and industrial 
structure is being reshaped by the roaring machines of a 
mechanical age. Concomitantly the army itself must 
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change, for an army is but the integration of men and 
peace-time inventions for the purpose of war. Already 
the yeast is surting the mass. 

The infantry regiment ts being radically changed to 
fit the age; the division is conforming; cay alry is taking to 
wheels aad tractors; already the Find of great motorized 
aircraft have 
shouldered their way into the ba attle group. All is fluid- 
changing. Nothing is constant. Never did we need think- 
ing officers more; never could less trust be placed in cus 
tom or tradition. 


and mechanized masses 1s being toyed with; 


We are on the threshold of a new era of 
war, like the one that came in after the battle of Adrian- 
ople, or the one initiated by Napoleon. 

But this time, under the pressure of the machine age, 
Inste ad of re- 
quiring g generations or centuries to accomplish a change, 
it may sake but a decade. 
with the new is doomed. 


events will move with incredible rapidity. 


The army that leisurely dab bles 
The military mind must be 


avid for new things, c ager to try them out; se arch 


active, 
ing, seeking, prying; mitiilcote scrapping the old thing 
or cual to repl: ace It by a better one. 

But this is not all, or even the most important part. 
Every effort must be made to ascertain how sociological 
The of 
ficer who believes that American civilization as it is evolv- 
ing will give him the same human material that fought at 
Gettysburg or in the Argonne is living in a Fool’s Para- 
dise. 


changes will affect our future soldier material. 


The mere existence of that beliek indicates how the 
acceptance of the traditional concept of an American has 
atrophied the power of applied thinking. The philosophy 
of John Dewey and his disciples, for instance, is rem: aking 
our public schools and is but one of the many factors chat 
is producing a different American. W hether this Ameri- 
can will make a different or better soldier, no one can say, 
for no one ts investigating the matter. 

And so we have industry changing the tools of war with 
lightning speed; and society shaping our human material 
—the basic weapon of war—to a different, untried pat- 
tern. Both things are occurring at the same time. It is a 
revolution if we could but see it. 

Yes, a new technique of war is ready to break from the 
“Ss 


dimensions. 


~a war of machines and of science; a war in three 
No officer is so junior that he is freed from 
the necessity of thinking, for no custom or tradition can 
settle the problems which will arise. We must think out 
new methods; not fumble with old ones. Today, because 
of the flux—the fluidity —of modern life, the Dead Hand 


is a greater military menace than ever before in history. 


A MAN who cannot think clearly and act rationally in the bullet zone is more suited 
for a monastery than a battlefield —Mayor Generat J. F. C. Futter. 














The Battle of the Flags 


By Major WHITENRED AND CapTaAIN BLACKANBLUE 


They were tattered, they were torn; 
From many a battle were they worn. 
—OLD BALLAD. 


ID you ever hear how one tired platoon captured a 

fresh, full-strength, high-spirited regiment 

Well, it happened one bnght day in May some 

four years ago. The platoon was covering the nght flank 

of a division—covering it on foot. Since daylight it had 

crept through brambly bushes and around swamps, work- 

ing ever farther to the flank to find an enemy, if any there 

was. About noon, sweating and thorn-scratched, the forty 

men of the patrol struck a fine wide road—a road, fortu- 
nately for the footsore, which had to be investigated. 

A few hundred yards down the highway, just over a 
rise, the point saw fifteen reconnaissance cars parked well 
off the road. Hurrying back to the patrol commander, the 
point leader reported this news. 

The patrol commander was young, vigorous, intelligent 

aman, moreover, full of modern if still somewhat vague 
ideas on mechanization and motors. Here, if ever, was a 
chance to prove out modern war. 

He crawled forward over the rise and looked. Through 
lus field glasses he could see drivers lolling sleepily in the 
reconnaissance cars. Some little distance from the road he 
spotted thirty or forty officers eating their noon-day meal 
under two large tent-flies. They looked for all the world 
like a bunch of umpires refreshing themselves after strenu- 
ous labors. (That's what they were, in fact.) 

The patrol commander went back of the rise and gave 
hasty orders to his men. The patrol closed up in an irregu- 
lar platoon column and followed the leader over the rise 
moving slowly and cautiously. 

A hundred yards from the reconnaissance cars, at the 
commander's signal, the platoon ran forward and captured 
the cars. With rifles at their breasts the drivers were com- 
pelled to drive off down the road at full speed. As the cars 
pulled out cries arose from the assembled group under the 
tent-flies. The platoon leader thought he heard someone 
yell, “You can’t do that!” 
~The now motorized patrol sped down the road at forty- 
five miles an hour. At a crossroad that should lead approxi- 
mately toward enemy headquarters, the leader signalled 
a turn. 

Ten minutes more of speeding and there appeared, 
under a grove of trees, the hostile command post. [t must 
be. For there were flags everywhere—ted, white, red with 
white centers, white with red centers—speckled reds, 
speckled whites, flags leaning against bushes and trees, 
bundles of them lying on the ground. 

The leader ordered his driver to head directly in toward 
the command post. There he halted, and as the other cats 
closed up and stopped he yelled, “Grab the flags and get 


back in the cars!” In ten seconds the job was done. 


About that ame a colonel came running toward the cars 
“You can't do that,” he shouted. “Your men are all! dead 
You've come through two outpost lines.” 

The patrol leader didn’t argue the point. His drive 


merely stepped on the gas and the other fourteen cop. 


formed. They tore out of enemy territory by another road } 


and in due course reached their own C.P., where they de 
livered their load to their regimental commander. 

The war was definitely over, for that day at least. | 
couldn't go on without the flags. All afternoon and far into 
the night, the Blue and Red commanders and their staff; 
wrangled with the umpires and with each other. 

The troops had a good rest. 

The Blue commander finally convinced the chief um 
pire that in this day of motors initiative was just as valu: 
able in warfare as in any bygone day. ‘“Moreover,” he 
said, “‘a raid is a raid, and when a raid hits through to 
enemy headquarters it’s bound to startle somebody—and 
turn things bottomside up. Hell, the only thing I blame 
my patrol leader for is not bringing the whole Red com 
mand and staff in as prisoners. 

As this story (a true one) indicates, a method of com- 
bat training in which the enemy is represented by flags 
has been in vogue ever since things began to settle down 
after the World War. At first flags were used in a simple 
logical way. Big flags marked the assumed flanks of the 
enemy disposition, a representation that was reasonable 
enough for uncomplicated small-unit maneuvers. But 
gradually refinements were added until now we often 
fad something akin to chaos. We may find red flags repre- 
senting machine guns, blue flags a line of infantry, square- 
centered flags a 37-mm. gun; when two flags are crossed 
they mean one thing, when vigorously waved they mean 
still another, and when they droop they mean something 
else. The variations are endless. 

The business of memorizing what each flag and its 
gyrations stand for is a man-sized job. In fact the unit 
that boasts the best memories, or whose commander 
schools it the longest in the flag codes, has the best chanc 
for recognition and commendation, regardless of its tacti 
cal skill. 

In a maneuver the flags move forward and the troops 
fall back; the flags retire and the troops advance. This 1s 
fantastic; it is a military minuet that has no connection 
with war. But nevertheless, umpires solemly critique 
the situation and tell trained organizations wherein they 
committed grievous errors in their phantom combat with 
the flags. Has anyone stopped to consider that the be- 
wildered troops who fight these Alice-in-Wonderland 


battles have little if any idea what they are all about? For 
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- One lone flag may be captured by an alert patrol 
in patrol methods. But the patrol finds to its 
, that it has actually captured a battalion. After a 
lectuse from the umpire, the patrol is allowed to 
to its parent unit, so that tomorrow all hands can 
take part in the military minuet. 
at must the soldier think of all this? And how does 
t any great training from it? Unless he is a memory 
he will never remember what all these fluttering 
to his front mean. He can only wait dumbly for 
ine to tell him what to do. For that matter, many 
ficer has to thumb through his mimeographed poop- 
to find out what a flag means before he can decide 
her the situation calls for a hasty retreat or the dis- 
| of a squad to gather in a sniper. 
is no easy matter to bring a salutary reality to the 
euver field, but we can certainly avoid such absurd 
| unreal devices as a flag-waving enemy. In no war 
soldiers peer intently for, or at, flags. Flags fluttering 
igs still will not determine the movement of assaulting 
. This will be determined in large part by the fire 
ion a hostile men——-men who are concealed. Each 
|dier will watch for men, and lead slugs from enemy 
ipons will determine his actions—not flags. So, too, 
officers will issue orders based not on flags, but on such 
things as terrain, cover, areas under fire, casualties, and 
similar elementary realities. 

[he argument that we resort to flags because we do not 
have enough troops is fallacious. A regiment of three 
battalions can install one in a defensive position and attack 
it with the other two. This will offer at least some of the 
elements of a war problem. The men know they are not 
contending against a line of perplexing flags but against 
other men who may be outwitted. 

If three battalions are not available, then let us use what 
units are available. A platoon maneuvering against a 
section gets real training. So far as the individual soldier 
is concerned, his action in a small plateon problem is 
identical to what it would be if he were taking part in a 
divisional attack. 

By playing unit against unit, and by using blanks, um- 
pires will aly be needed to point out the areas under fire 


and, when necessary, to control the maneuver. In this way 
we approximate realities. Of course, it is not a close ap- 
proximation, but it is a far better method than battling a 
bewildering array of flags. 

But what about the staffs? How can they be trained 
without troops, or flags to represent the troops? It is dith- 
cult enough to train any large unit without a full comple- 
ment of troops; but the problem is not made simpler by 
converting a significant proportion of the command into 
Chinese bannermen and using the remainder to train 
staff and commanders. Need it be said that a good com 
mand- post exercise laid out on the ground will work any 
staff into a lather and make most commanders do a little 
sweating besides? Meanwhile, the troops can be engaged 
elsewhere learning the combat duties of small units. W hen 
a section knows oly to use its weapons and advance skill- 


fully over varied ground, or knows how to dispose itself 


for defense, It Hy the essentials ot a competent combat 
unit. The higher commanders have only to utilize this 
training. Thex primary part is to make re asonably cor- 
rect decisions as to how, when, and where these units will 
be used. 

For a conclusion, let us move on to 1942. The scene 1s 
a company command post in battle. A sergeant has just 
eye to his company comm ander. 

Captain: W hat did your patrol find, Sergeant? 

Sergeant: Well, not much, sir. We got near enough to 
that hill to our right-front to see enemy seldie rs all over it. 
Then we went ae out to the right —six hundred or 


eight hundre d V ards, 


I guess, sir—and couldn't find a 


5 
thing. 

Captain: Hell’s fire, Sergeant, that sounds as if you 
located the flank! 

—— No, sir, it wasn’t no flank, sir. 

Captain: Why not? 

Sergeant: Because there wasn’t no flag out there, sir 
We looked all over hell and couldn’t see one. 

The moral is: Even if we go back to using flags simply 
to indicate flanks, a good deal of explaining will have to 
be done. Soldiers know a flag when they see one; and if 
they see flags often enough they’ Il know for sure when 
they don’t see one. 


. THERE is over 2,000 years of experience to tell us that the only thing harder 
than getting a4 new idea into the military mind is to get an old one out.—LippDELL 


Hart: The War in Outline. 














The Will of the Leader—IIl 


By Mayor Ricnarp G. Tinpnatt, /nfantry 


ELDOM has a com- 

mander in chief, in the 

early days of a war, 
faced a bleaker situation than 
that which confronted Joseph 
Césaire Joffre, Generalissimo 
of the French Armies, on 
August 24, 1914, as he re- 
ceived the evening report at Vitry-le-Frangots, “The head- 
quarters of lost illusions.”’ 

His plan of operations had proved faulty and he had 
been strategically surprised. All his armies had been de- 
feated with heavy losses, his general reserve had been 
used long ago, and his left wing was being enveloped by 
superior forces whose rush he was powerless to stem. 
There had been numerous failures of leadership among 
his subordinate commanders. There was even a question 
as to whether or not the troops would continue to fight. 
Confronted by deteat wherever they looked, it was aay 
natural that the government's confidence in the Army 
should be badly shaken and that Joffre’s own position 
should swing precariously i in the political balance. 

To make matters worse, on the extreme left flank, at 
the decisive spot, stood an army that Joffre did not com- 
mand. He could request, he could urge, but he could 
not order the British Army.’ Furthermore, the relations 
between this army and its nearest French neighbor, the 

Fifth Army,” were badly strained and their comtmennlisie 
cordially despised each other. And against these disunited 
forces a powerful German wing, far stronger than any 
French force that could be brought against it, was sweep- 
ing down in the direction of Paris, the heart of France. 

This German right wing had beaten the British at Mons 
(Map 1) and the Fifth Army on the Sambre. The French 
Third® and Fourtht Armies had suffered a like fate in 
their attack in the Belgian Ardennes. The First® and 
Second’ Armies had come to grief in Lorraine and in the 
Vosges. Along the entire front there was but one faint 
ray of light: On the extreme right, where it mattered 
little, the situation was favorable. 

The fundamental ideas on which French tactics were 
based—the uselessness of liaison between units advancing 
te battle; insistence on a headlong and simultaneous at- 
tack along the entire front; security obtained solely 
through the rapidity of the attack—all these had proved 
to be illusions. 


*Commander, Field Marshal Sir John French; 
corps. 

*Commander, General Lanrezac ; 
three reserve divisicns. 

‘Commander, General Ruffey ; IV, V, and VI Corps. 

“Commander, General de Langle de Cary: II, Colonial, IX, XI, 
XII, XVIII Corps, and two reserve divisions. 

*Commander, General Dubail; VIII, XIII, XIV, 
and some reserve divisions. 

“Commander, General de Castelnau; XV, XVI and XX Corps; 
18th Division and some reserve divisions. 





two and a half 


I, II, X, XVIII Corps and 


XXI Corps 


French strategy had failed, 
French tactics had failed 
andthere weregravedoubts 
about French leadership. 


y 
tal 


To sum up, French str. ceg 
had failed, French tactic. had 
failed and there were -raye 
doubts about French |e ader. 
ship. At GQG? Joffre and his 
collaborators knew that :any 
of their important subordi 
nates had failed miserably 
also recognized the fact that they and the 
alone were largely “responsible for what had occurred 
There could no longer be any question about i1t—Gern 
skill, not German p Re had won the first round of 
the World War. France could not afford to lose the 
second. 


But they 


Some two weeks later the French armies turned and 
attacked. Their strategical situation was excellent. The 
French and British left wing overlapped and enveloped 
the German right. At the decisive spot the Germans wer 
greatly outnumbered. Where the French were numerically 
inferior, skillful use of terrain and fortifications made up 
for the weakness. French tactics had improved to the p int 
where they could scarcely be compared to the tactics in 
vogue two weeks before. Vacillating leaders had been 
wended out® and the spirit of team-play had been infused 
throughout the Army. Between British and French a 
measure of cooperation was beginning to replace sus. 
picion. 

In Parts I and II of this study, OHL’s contributions 
this remarkable reversal have been examined. 


proposed to do the same for Joffre® and GQG. 


It is Now 


AUGUST 24 
On this day Joffre realized that he must play for me 
time to regroup his forces and fill up his shattered ranks 
with replacements. Later he could try his fortune again 
but not at once. Now, the whole of his left and center: 
must go back, fighting a delaying action. True, this was 
one of the things which French pre-war tacticians had pro- 
nounced impossible, but since so many of their cherished 





"‘"Grend Quartier General or General Headquarters. 

*In the first two months of the war, two army commanders, |! 
corps commanders out of 25 and 42 division commanders out of 
about 80 were relieved. 

*The typical routine for Joffre was as follows. He rose at 5:00 
A.M., ate breakfast, and went to GOG at 6:00 a.m. The Grand Re- 
port at which Joffre “took his bearings” was held in his office at 
7:00 a.m. First Belin, Chief of Staff, and Berthelot, Deputy Chief 
of Staff, read the news of the night, commenting upon this. Joffre 
then made the necessary decisions. After this he received other 
staff representatives and handled matters dealing with supply, 
matériel and transport. Lunch at 11:00 a.m. was followed by a quick 
tour of GQG, and a walk for exercise. The afternoon he spent in 
the office. Shop talk was forbidden at dinner, which was at 6:30 
p.m. At 8:00 p.m. he received the evening report. At 9:00 or 10:00 
p.M. he went to bed and only a national crisis justified awakening 
him. 

Joffre was capable of original ideas at times but for the most 
part he worked on suggestions and proposed solutions furnished 
him by his staff. He accepted, rejected and altered. Somewhat 


slow, careful and thorough, he nevertheless was able to transact 
an immense amount of business. 
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Map 1 — The French right . 
tactical preconceptions had proved false, this, too, could 
well go overboard. 

The French right, not so hard pressed as the left, must 
be weakened in inate to strengthen the critical flank. This 
was robbing Peter to pay Paul and Joffre knew it, but it 
was a case of paying Paul or else. So an order was issued 
coordinating the withdrawal of the left and center armies, 
while emergency steps were taken to ward off the German 
envelopment. Joffre gave orders for railway demolitions 
and directed that prepared inundations be effected neat 
the English Channel. The 61st and 62d Divisions, sent 
to Ageia from Paris, were given the mission of covering the 
left flank of the British, and Cordet’s Cavalry Corps, i TN 
was south of Maubeuge, was ordered to pass behind the 
British and gain the outside flank. Joffre likewise ordered 

e VII Corps withdrawn from Alsace and moved by rail 
to the west. He thus started building up a mass of ma- 
neuver on the extreme left. 

By this time Joffre’s liaison officers had thorougly ac 
quainted him with the tactical errors prevalent in recent 

ighting. He now took steps to correct these. The note he 

‘sued on this subject may sound elementary today, but to 

e French of 1914 it was revolutionary. In part it read: 


The lesson to be learned from the fighting up to date is 
that attacks cannot be carried out without an intimate com- 


. must be weakened in order to strengthen the critic al flank 


bination of infantry and artillery 

Every combined operation comprises a senes ot munor 
operations which have as objectives the gaining of supporting 
points Whenever it 1s desired to occupy a supportung point 
the attack must be prepared by artillery, the infantry must 
be held back, and the assault must only be launched from 
such distance as will permit the objective to be reached with 
certainty. Whenever the infantry attack has been launched 
at too great a distance, and without the artillery having had 
time to make itself felt, the infantry has fallen under machine 
gun fire and has suffered losses which might have been 
avoided 


The practice has been to immediately throw forward nu 
merous units in dense formations, which are at once exposed 
to hostile fire and are decimated. The result is that the of 
fensive 1s stopped dead and the infantry is often left at the 
mercy of a counter-attack 

The combat must be carried out by a line of skirmishers in 
sufhciently extended order, continually fed from the rear 
and supported by artillery. The fight can thus be carried on 
until the moment when the assault can be launched under 
the most favorable conditions 


Joffre also prescribed that cavalry divisions should ; al 
ways have the support of an inf: intry detachment, and 
emphasized 


the absolute necessity of insuring complete co 
operation between infantry and artillery. The one has at 

















tacked in too much of a hurry, the other is too often en- 

gaged after much delay, hesitatingly and sparingly. It is to 

this capital error that the greater part of the losses of the 
infantry are imputable. 

He called for better codrdination and more massive em- 
ployment of artillery and directed that the use of airplanes 
in conducting artillery fire be made more general. 

Joffre believed in supervising subordinates. Therefore, 
after issuing this note, he took steps to see that its pro- 
visions were being carried out. Liaison officers got special 
instructions to observe and report upon the tactics of lower 
units. The next offensive must be made effective. True 
enough, the French Army was retreating now, but during 
that retreat it would study offensive tactics. 


AUGUST 25 


While liaison officers went to the armies to transmit the 
new tactical Bible, and ascertain the morale and condition 
of troops, Joffre and his collaborators estimated the situa- 
tion. 

Colonel Dupont, G-2, submitted a report showing that 
most of the German regular corps had been recently identi- 
fied on the French front. The question of the German 
reserve corps, some of which had been identified, was also 
discussed. Colonel Dupont concluded that not more than 
28 reserve divisions could be employed against France. As 
a result of his estimate Joffre was given a definite idea of 
the total strength of the German forces opposing him, but 
there was still considerable question as to their distribu- 
tion,*” 

Joffre and his principal assistants then took up the ques- 
tion of the forthcoming French offensive, which all felt 
was imperative. When should it be launched and what 
form should it take? 

General Berthelot, the Deputy Chief of Staff, strongly 
urged a central maneuver. He wanted to concentrate all 
available forces behind the Fifth Army, and as the Brit- 
ish fell back, to strike at the inner wing of the German 
forces pursuing them. By this offensive from east to west 
he hoped to separate the German right from the rest of 
the German forces. He pointed out that the plan was 


simple and could be executed rapidly. 


Joffre’s own conception was to build up a mass of ma- 
neuver on his left, capable of enveloping the German en- 
velopers. The discussion of these two plans lasted the 
entire day. Berthelot returned to the charge again and 
again. In the evening, after weighing all factors, Joffre de- 
cided in favor of his own envelopment idea. Accordingly, 
General Instruction No. 2 was signed and sent out. In his 
memoirs Joffre says: 


My decision once made, Berthelot, putting aside his own 


*Of the active corps actually engaged on the Western Front, 
the French at this time had not identified the III Corps (Kluck’s 
First Army), any units of Hausen’s Third Army, or the, III 
Bavarian Corps (Lorraine). Moreover they were still skeptical 
as to whether all the reserve divisions had been grouped in corps, 
for only two reserve corps had been definitely identified. Therefore, 
to a certain extent the French still persisted in their erroneous 
estimate of German reserve formations, which was one of the 
principal reasons for their faulty original deployment. However, 
the estimate of 28 reserve divisions was quite accurate. 
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March 


preferences, applied himself with the utmost energy t 


nsur 
ing by every possible means the success of the new pl 


The nature of the plan, which has been calle: T}, 
Genesis of the Marne, is indicated in the following 
graphs of the instruction: 


It being impossible to carry out the offensive ma cuye; 
which had been projected, the object of future OPe: ition: 
will be to reform on our left a mass of maneuver caps le of 
resuming the offensive. This will consist of the Fourth. Fifth 
and British Armies, together with new forces, drawn fron 
the eastern front, while the other armies contain the «nem 
as long as necessary. 

During the retirement, the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Armie 
will conform to the movement of their neighbors, and each 
will remain in liaison with the others. The retirement wil] be 
covered by rear guards established on favorable topographical 
positions so as to take advantage of every obstacle to arrest 
or at least delay the advance of the enemy by short and vio 
lent counter-attacks, the principal elements of which will b. 
artillery... . 

A new group comprising formations transported by rail 
(VII Corps, four reserve divisions, and perhaps in additio: 
another active corps) will be formed between August 27 and 
September 2 in front of Amiens . . . or behind the Somme 

. This group will be in readiness to assume the offensive 
in the general direction of St. Pol—Arras or Arras—Bapaume 


dara- 


While the basic decision for the future employment o! 
all the French armies was being made, reports flowed in 
from the front. French forces near Verdun were making 
a successful counter-attack against the left flank of the 
Crown Prince’s army. It promised considerable results ii 
the advantage were followed up. Joffre, however, sacr- 
ficed the local success. Here was a place where he could 
lay hands upon troops to strengthen his left. Major Bel 
one of his liaison officers, was sent to Verdun with orders 
for the attacking troops to fall back on the defensive and 
give up two divisions. By 4:00 P.M. Joffre was assured 
that the 55th and 56th Divisions were being directed to- 
ward entraining points. 

The First and Second Armies were both engaged in a 
violent battle, so Joffre felt he could not weaken these 
armies for the present. 

There remained the matter of coordination on the lett 
‘ving. Sir John French and Lamrezac were both going 
their own way and operations were suffering. Of course, 
the success of the new offensive plan depended on the 
British and the French Fifth Army delaying the enemy, 
thus giving time for the formation of the new mass of 
maneuver. In view of this, Joffre wished to discuss his 
new orders with the British and therefore arranged for an 
interview with Sir John French and Lanrezac at St. Quen- 
tin the next day. Perhaps the three of them could reach 
an understanding. 

Late that evening Joffre received a telegram from the 
Minister of War, directing him to send three regular corps 
to defend Paris “‘if victory does not crown our arms and if 
our armies are forced to retreat.’ ’ Considering as undesir- 
able both governmental interference in the conduct of 
operations and the proposed weakening of his forces, Joffre 
cook advantage of the wording of the telegram, and de 
cided to suspend the execution of these instructions. 
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AucustT 26 
re and Berthelot reached St. Quentin at about 10:30 
where they met French and Lanrezac. The feeling 
-en these two key commanders was unmistakable. 
acted like two strange bulldogs. French complained 
Lanrezac had let him down by retreating without 
x warning. Lanrezac’s attitude indicated that he 
dered the British commander an ignorant amateur 
worthy of a reply. 
cer this auspicious start, Joffre got down to the prin- 
purpose of his trip—a discussion with Sir John 
French of the part the British were to # in the new 
offensive. As Joffre began to explain the details of his 
olan, French appeared puzzled. Suddenly the British 
commander exclaimed: “But I know nothing of this 
oraer : 
A British staff officer then stepped forward and ex- 
plained that the instruction had been received during the 
cht but had not yet been studied. To learn that the 
Barish staff had not studied such a fundamental order, or 
even taken the trouble to notify their commander of its 
existence, Was a bewildering blow to Joffre. He went over 
the plan again, but obviously the conference had failed. 
It disintegrated, rather than ended. Joffre went back to 
Vitry with the impression that the Allied left was fragile 
in more ways than one. 


However, he had been able to take one step toward 
improving Franco-British relations. During the conference 
he had learned that part of the British forces were engaged 
in a desperate struggle at Le Cateau, and therefore he at 
once sent orders to Sordet’s Cavalry Corps to intervene in 
the battle “with all available forces ee the greatest en- 
ergy.” Sordet’s action helped take pressure off the British. 


The evening of the 26th was a bad one for Joffre. The 
reports he found awaiting him at Vitry were anything but 
encouraging. The Fourth Army was ‘falling back behind 
the Meuse; the Germans had already forced a crossing 
near Méziéres; counter-attacks had failed. Joffre ordered 
the Third and Fourth Armies to at least delay the Ger- 
mans from behind the Meuse. 


To make matters still worse, a ministerial crisis was on 
and the Minister of War, a staunch supporter of Joffre, 
had lost his position. 


But the climax to this evil day came in the form of a 
telegram from Colonel Huguet, French liaison officer with 
the British. That telegram read: 


Battle lost by British Army which seems to have lost all 
cohesion. It will demand considerable protection to enable it 
to reorganize. 


For the moment Joffre could send no more troops to 
the left hank. However, he could organize an army out of 
the miscellaneous French units that were to operate on 
the left flank of the British. And this task he immediately 
began. He selected General Maunoury, then at Verdun, 

) command this army and directed him to report to GQG 

it instructions. Thus did the famous Sixth Army come 


nto being. 
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AuGust 27 

Early on the 27th Joffre learned that the Fifth Army 
was still retreating. Lanrezac had promised that he would 
counter-attack just as soon as he reached terrain favorable 
for the employment of artillery. Joffre believed that the 
time for the counter-attack had now arrived. He thought 
it necessary for two reasons: first, to help the hard- pressed 
British; and second, to gain time for the execution of the 
new offensive plan. He therefore ordered the Fifth Army 
(now about to retreat behind the Oise east of Guise | Mz ap 
2|) to execute a counter-offensive to the north, and urged 
the British to slow up their retreat while this army at 
tacked. 

During the afternoon Joffre learned that the British 
had evacuated St. Quentin. Upon receipt of this unwel- 
come word GQG called Sir John French on the telephone 
and again emphasized the undesirability of the British 
uncovering the Fifth Army’s flank at the very moment 
that army was about to attack. 


Meanwhile, Maunoury had reported at GQG for in- 
structions relative to the organization of the new Sixth 
Army. There he was directed to dispose his forces, as they 
arrived, in such a manner as to be able to act offensively 
against the German night flank. But shortly after Mau 
noury left Vitry with the directive for the new army, bad 
news came in. The German nght wing was advancing so 
rapidly and the Allied left was in such disorder, that Joffre 
realized that his plan for an Amiens—Laon—Reims bat- 
tle was about to fall to pieces. It appeared that the Sixth 
Army would not only be too weak but too late. One 
chance remained. 


G-2 reports dealing with the German units detached to 
besiege the fortress of Maubeuge led Joffre to believe that 
pressure from the north against the French Fifth Army 
would be relaxed. Therefore, it seemed to him that the 
Fifth Army, now behind the Oise, could attack toward 
St. Quentin—northwest instead of north—and at the 
same time protect its north flank. Joffre hoped that this 
attack would strike those units pursuing the British, 
thereby helping their ally, and perhaps give the Sixth 
Army time to concentrate and strike. Orders for this 
change were sent to the Fifth Army about 7:00 P.M. 


A liaison officer soon afterward informed Joffre that 
Lanrezac strongly objected to the new orders."* GQG at 
once sent Lanrezac another message insisting upon strict 
execution of the orders and Joffre, himself, decided to go 
to Lanrezac’s headquarters the next day. 


About 10:00 P.M. Joffre learned the result of his inter- 
vention with the British. They would fall back again, 
despite plans for the Fifth Army’ s attack. This retreat 
would uncover the left of the attacking Fifth Army, as 
well as the right flank of the newly formed Sixth Army. 


“A dangerous and difficult operation had been thrust on Lanre- 
zac. It involved a change of front of his entire army and a flank 
march in the immediate presence of a victorious enemy. The 
logistics of the movement are alone sufficient to drive the average 
staff officer into hysterics. In any case, a violent scene resulted be- 
tween the liaison officer, Lanrezac, and Lanrezac’s G-3 
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A letter from Huguet, written a few hours earlier, painted 
the following picture of the British: 


For the moment the British Army ts beaten and incapable 
of any serious effort. The nght column, the 1st and 2d Di- 
visions, . . . still presents some aspect of cohesion; the same 
may be said for the 4th Division, but the 3d and 5th Divi- 
are nothing more than disorganized bands in- 
capable of offering the slightest resistance. 


sions . 


In contrast was the situation of the First and Second 
Armies. These forces had been rather successful in a vig- 
orous counter-offensive. Joffre issued an order congratulat- 
ing them upon their courage and tenacity and directed the 
First Army to send a cavalry division back to entraining 
points. He felt that he would soon be able to draw still 
more troops from the east to help the west. 

Early in the morning Joffre had indicated to the Fourth 
Army his desire that it strengthen its left at the expense of 
its right. Major Gamelin,”* liaison officer to the Fourth 
Army, reported to Joffre that evening at dinner. He told 
Joffre that a successful counter-attack had been made 
against German troops that had crossed the Meuse below 
Sedan. The coolness of General de Langle and his chief of 
staff had particularly impressed him. He had also noted a 
marked improvement in French tactics. 


"Present French Chief of Staff. 


GQG learned that there was grave danger of a penetration in the large gap between the Fourth and Fifth Armies 


All in all, though it was still touch and go on the lett 
flank, there remained at least three French armies capable 
of driving home a successful attack. After the agonizing 
doubts of the last few days, Joffre’s faith in his troops wa: 
now restored. 

Aucust 28 

On the morning of the 28th, GQG learned that there 
was grave danger of a German penetration in the large gap 
between the Fourth and Fifth Armies. Upon receipt ot 
this information, Joffre decided to form an army detach- 
ment charged with the mission of linking these two armies 
together. The oversized Fourth Army would furnish the 
necessary troops. A general officer named Foch, then in 
command of the XX Corps in Lorraine, would assume 
command of this army detachment. General Foch would 
report to GQG at once. He would bring with him a cer- 
tain Colonel Weygand,** whom Joffre had selected to be 
chief of staff of this new command. 

Having made these arrangements, Joffre left for Fifth 
Army headquarters at Marle to see Lanrezac. Immediate- 
ly upon his arrival, Lanrezac, tired and nervous, broke 
into a torrent of complaints and objections to the pro- 
posed attack. Joffre suddenly interrupted. He threatened 


“General Gamelin’s predecessor as French Chief of Staff. 
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vive Lanrezac of his command. He told him he 
have to obey orders without this eternal procrasti- 
» and apprehensiveness. He told him that the Brit- 
levances against the French were all his fault, chat 
id let the British down, and now they distrusted 
hing French. 
irezac then complained that he had not received a 
en order, whereupon Major Gamelin sat down, wrote 
if some thirty words, and Joffre signed it. Lanrezac 
ssed himself satisfied. 
few moments later, General de Mas Latrie, com- 
der of the XVIII Corps, reported at army headquarters 
with a long string of complaints and a longer tale of woe. 
rezac turned on him vigorously, and passed on some 

Joffre’s expressions which were fresh in his memory. 
loftre added a few new ones for good measure. The crest- 
fallen Mas Latrie left in a hurry. 

[hereafter the tension lessened perceptibly. Just before 
leaving Joffre placed his large hand on Lanrezac’s shoulder 
‘It’s a question ot the salvation of two armies 

British and the Sixth. [| am counting upon you. 

Nevertheless Joffre’s impressions of the Fifth Army and 

its commander were so unfavorable that he decided to re- 

n to Marle on the 2gth, the day of the attack. He even 

co alae relieving Lanrezac on the spot but after think- 

ng the matter over he decided to wait at least until the 
ext morning. 

Although previous efforts to obtain British participation 
in the St. Quentin attack had failed, Joffre made another 
attempt on this day. He asked Sir John French to main- 
tain liaison beween the Fifth and Sixth Armies, point- 
ing out that it would only be necessary for the British to 
halt rear guards behind the Crozat Canal (west of La 
Fére). At 8:30 p.m. the British reply came through 
I luguet: 


ind i < 


Sir John French regrets that he cannot codperate in the 
general action to the extent requested by you. His troops are 
worn out and require at least one day of rest in the quarters 
they occupy this evening. The day after tomorrow they will 
be capable of holding the line of the Crozat Canal if neces- 
sary. If, later on, the French Army is victorious the Field 
Marshal will put his troops at your disposal as reserves. 


[hus the British Army, located one to two days’ march 
back of its French neighbors, was to rest on August 29th 
while the Fifth Army attacked to help it. 

Then more bad news came in—this time from the de- 
training Sixth Army. The line of the Somme had been 
ost. The Fourth Army was fighting hard on the Meuse. 

De Langle informed Joffre that he had received instruc- 
ions from GQG which called for withdrawal behind the 
Aisne, but the situation was favorable and he had ventured 
tO postpone execution of the retreat. Joffre authorized a 
short delay for the sake of morale, but added that de 
Langle must then resume the retreat in conformity with 
adjacent forces. 

The Third Army’s situation appeared relatively good, 
but there were reports that the army commander was los- 


ing his grip and that his staff had made blunder after 
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blunder. Joffre warned this army that its VI Corps, a 
crack unit of three divisions, would be taken from it for 
employment elsewhere. 

By this time the counter-offensive of the First and Sec- 
ond Armies was being checked. Joffre did not persist, 
since he was preparing to weaken them. He intormed 
these armies that their mission now was merely to hold. 


AUGUST 29 
At the Grand Report Joffre learned that the Germans 
were about to break into the detraining area of the Sixth 
Army. However, he still had a faint hope that the attack 
of the Fifth Army would reéstablish the situation suf- 
ficiently to let him hight a decisive battle north of Paris."* 


At about 9:00 A.M. 
quarters. 


, Joffre arrived at Lanrezac’s head- 
To all appearances the Fifth Army commander 
had recovered his calmness and confidence. Therefore 
Joffre did not relieve him. I lowey er, he rem uned at M arle 
throughout the morning, watching Lanrezac conduct the 
battle. The attack to the nenlwen was launched success 
fully but soon afterward the Fifth Army was struck from 
the north by forces crossing the Oise forces that Joffre 
believed to be about Maubeuge. 

Strong intimations had 
reached him that Sir John French was going to call off the 


war for a week or ten days, retire seenetenens and refit. 


Joffre left Lanrezac at noon. 


This, of course, would have created an immense gap be- 
tween the Fifth and Sixth Armies and would have pre- 
cluded any chance of launching the Allied counter-often 


sive. t Com 


So Joffre went to French’s headquarters at 
pi¢gne and put up his best arguments. 

He met ry little success. Joffre says he saw the Brit- 
ish Chief of Staff, Sir Archibald Murray, twitching 
French’s tunic, as if to prevent him from yiel< ding. French 
said he would cooperate after his troops had hed 48 hours 
of rest. 

Joffre started back to Vitry in a thoroughly bad humor. 
By accident he met the one E nglishman he thought might 
help him—General Sir Henry Wilson, the Deputy Chief 
of Staff and a friend of Foch. Joffre talked to Wilson 
frankly and the Englishman promised to try to change Sir 
John French’s attitude. 

On arrival at Vitry, Joffre learned that the French Fifth 
Army had suffered a slight reverse on its left and scored a 
success on its right. Various reports indicated that this at- 

tack had succeeded in diverting some of the German col- 
umns that had been marching against the British and the 
Sixth Army. Joffre thereupon issued an order for the Fifth 
Army to withdraw.*® 

Joffre’s last hope of executing his plan of August 25th 
without radical alterations was now gone. He realized 
that he had underestimated the power and mobility of the 
German right wing and that his time and space calcula- 
tions had been faulty. On the evening of August 29th all 


“This hope was founded on an overestimation of the forces left 
to besiege Maubeuge and a consequent underestimation of the 
strength of the German right wing. 

“Through an inexcusable error by GQG’s message center, the 
order was not dispatched for ten hours. 
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that remained of his plan was the fundamental idea of 
strenghtening his left and gaining a decision over the Ger- 
man night win 

This quangghaning, of his left was proving difficult. His 
subordinates kept insisting that it was not an easy thing 
to pluck entire divisions out of the battle front. Durin 
the evening a message came in from General Ruffey, the 
Third Army commander, protesting against giving up the 
VI — Ruffey said he was about to be attacked by 
strong forces at any minute. Ruffey was known to have 
a vivid imagination, and Joffre suspected that his appre- 
hensions were groundless. But in view of the protest 
Joffre ordered that only the 42d Division of the VI Corps 
be withdrawn to reinforce Foch’s detachment. 

However, the Opposition to giving up the VI Corps 
again focused Joffre’s attention on the fact that the Third 
Army command and staff were not “clicking.” He de- 
cided to investigate personally the next day. 


Aucust 30 


The 3oth started off with word that the Sixth Army, 
attacked while detraining, had fallen back behind the 
Avre in confusion. The Fifth Army, owing to the delay 
in transmitting orders for its withdrawal, was in great 
danger of being enveloped and cut off. This army was 
much farther north than its neighbors, since it had been 
halted on the Oise for two days during the battles around 
Guise and St. Quentin. Its flanks were exposed and there 
was considerable doubt as to whether it would be able to 
escape intact. 

Under these circumstances Joffre was more than grate- 
ful to learn that Sir John French had agreed to slow up his 
retreat and maintain contact with the Fifth Army by 
means of rear guards. He wrote immediately to thank 
French. He stated that he intended to withdraw all the 
French armies, avoiding any general engagement for the 
present. He added that the British should keep in close 
touch with the Fifth Army so as to take advantage of all 
favorable opportunities “to give the enemy a severe lesson, 
such as that of yesterday.” 

But Joffre was too optimistic. A short while after the 
dispatch of the thank-you note, word came in that the 
British had resumed their retreat. A letter from French 
stated that the British Army would not be fit to take its 

lace in line for another ten days and therefore could not 

ld the front between the Fifth and Sixth Armies. The 
British commander wanted to fall back behind the lower 
Seine, northwest of Paris, and reorganize. He wanted to 
make the movement by marching and thought it would 
take four or five days. This rather remarkable proposal 
seemed to ignore the fact that such a movement would cut 
squarely across the lines of communications of the Sixth 
Army. 

Joffre accepted French’s propositions on the conditions 
that the British first retreat to the east of Paris behind the 
Marne and then go to their destination by moving south 
of Paris. In this way they would not interfere with the 


Sixth Army. 
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March. Apri 
With the British at least We AER out of th wa 


and the Sixth Army in disorder, there seemed little yang. 
in the near future of building up a mass of manew: cr op 
the German nght flank. GQG therefore abandoned th. 
strategic conception of August 25th and seems to haye 
swung back on this day to Berthelot’s idea of a tral 
offensive, directed against the German right wing. Bu; 
this still demanded the transfer of troops from east to wes, 
to build up a strong left wing. These various considers 
tions resulted in an order to the Sixth Army to fall back i 
the direction of Paris. 
In the afternoon Joffre went to the Third Army. 1 here 
he verified the reports concerning Ruffey and his staff. H; 
shook up the staff, relieved Ruffey, and turned over the 
Third Army to Sarrail, who at that time commanded the 
VI Corps. He capped off his cyclonic visit by inviting the 
relieved army commander to dine with him at G' QG 
Ruffey accepted. 
From the Third Army Joffre motored to the Fourth. 
He found the contrast striking. De Langle was calm and 
full of fight. He wanted to resume the offensive and Joffre 
authorized a strong counter-blow in conjunction with the 
Third Army. 
The evening closed with a jolt. The Russians, who had 
been counted on to take off some of the German pressure, 
had been badly defeated at Tannenberg in East Prussia. 
Intercepted German radios exulted about 70,000 prisoners 
and an annihilated army. 
On every hand discouragement and despondency were 
increasing; not even GQG was immune. But Joffre main- 
tained an Olympian calm. Although he did not know it, 
the blow he had dealt the Germans on the Oise had, to 
quote the British General Spears, “set the wheel of fortune 
turning in his favor.” 
AUGUST 31 
The next morning at the Grand Report things looked 
better. G-2 had unmistakable evidence that the Germans 
were moving troops from the western front to face Russia 
in the east. Thirty-two trains had been counted in Bel- 
gium and checked again as they went through Berlin. 
Furthermore, it was evident that the Fifth Army had 
struck a hard blow at Guise. Intercepted German radios 
spoke of * ‘concealing the repulse from the troops.” More- 
over, in spite of the pew} GQG order, the Fifth Army 
had made a successful daylight withdrawal from the 
German forces with which it had been in contact. At 
present, its exposed left flank was the danger point. 
Joffre now issued an order to the Fifth and Sixth Armies 
to fall back only if pressed. He even felt up to trying his 
luck with Sir John French again. He asked that the British 


commander 
. at least handle his rear guards in such a fashion as 

prevent the enemy from getting the impression that a dis 
tinct retreat is under way and that a gap exists between th: 
Fifth and Sixth Armies. 


French replied that he would retire to a certain lin: 
which he would hold as long as the Fifth and Sixth Armie: 


remained in their present position. If those armies fel 
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Map 3 — The fact that the whole German First Army was advancing to the southeast was clearly exposed 


back, he would fall back too. The joker in this lay in the 
fact that the line indicated by the Britisher was about a 
day’s march behind the French front line. It was obvious 
that Sir John was not even willing to fight a rear-guard ac- 
tion; this in spite of reports that a German cavalry corps, 
followed by two of Kluck’s corps, were moving across the 
British front to strike the Fifth Army's exposed flank. 

In characteristic fashion Joffre did what he could. He 
directed that a cavalry corps made up of troops being 
railed from the east, be assembled so as to protect the 
flank of the Fifth Army. Unfortunately, this cavalry 


would not be available for one or two days. 


The proposed counter-blow of the Third and Fourth 
Armies and Foch’s detachment did not materialize. De 
Langle was eager to attack; in fact, he had even issued 
orders to his Fourth Army. But when Joffre consulted 
Foch about the attack, Foch stated that he thought the 
conditions were unfavorable. Joffre agreed with this view 
and thereupon ordered the Fourth Army and the Foch 
detachment to fall back while the Third Army pivoted 
about Verdun.*® 


SEPTEMBER 1 
On the morning of September 1st, G-2 gave Joffre the 


first complete and accurate picture of the German armies. 
Ably assisted by the British fn telligence,"*Colonel Dupont 
was beginning to call the turn. From this E on, Joffre 
was to be, if not perfectly informed, at least better in- 


“It was this countermanded counter-attack which Moltke be- 
lieved to be a supreme French effort to gain a decision. 

“The Royal Flying Corps achieved remarkable results and 
seems to have been most ably handled 





formed about the location and operations of the German 
right wing than was German OHL back in Luxemburg. 

Early in the morning a bold suggestion came in from 
General Maunoury. He had been informed of the danger 
threatening the flank of the Fifth Army (Map 3) and 
proposed that his own battered and disorganized Sixth 
Army launch an attack to the northeast to help Lanrezac. 
Joffre had the will power to avoid the temptation and 
ordered Maunoury to fall back on Paris. 

At Bar-sur-Aube, where GQG was now established, 
Joffre spent most of the day in an estimate of the situation. 
He concluded that all his forces must continue to fall back 
until the Fifth Army had made good its escape. Until that 
army was out of the toils, battle could not be joined under 
favorable conditions. Joffre had resolved to have the 
chances on his side when he resumed the offensive. The 
result of the day’s meditation was General Instructions No. 
4. This prescribed the limit of the French retirement and 
foreshadowed an offensive in which all troops, including 
Maunoury’s Sixth Army, would be employed. Joffre was 
careful to state that the limit of the retirement need not 
necessarily be reached at the time of the counter-offensive. 

To comply with the ministerial order that three active 
corps garrison Paris, Joffre placed the Sixth Army under 
Gallitni. the Governor of Paris. He then took steps to 
have Galli¢ni placed under his orders. Thus he complied 
with the order of the Ministry without weakening his 
combat strength for, as shown earlier, he inte ‘nded to use 
the Sixth Army in his offensive. 

That evening a highly important document, sent post 


haste from the Fifth Army, arrived at GQG. It was a 
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stained and crumpled map with a few numbers and pencil 
marks on it. That was all, but it was enough to make eyes 

row big and hearts beat faster at Fifth Army headquarters 
and at GQG. 

The map had belonged to a German officer, apparently 
from the Guard Cavalry Division, who had been shot 
when his motor car ran into a patrol of the French III 
Corps. The numbers on the map referred to the corps of 
the German First Army, thus verifying its order of battle. 
The marks showed the line of advance and destination of 
each corps for the mght of September 1st-2d. The fact that 
the whole army was advancing to the southeast was clearly 
exposed. 

Joffre began to feel that the opportunity for a decisive 
blow might come sooner than he had expected 
if the Fitth Army could only escape. Kluck now appeared 
about to give the Allies a chance to build up a maneuver- 
ing force on his flank, after his vigor and rapidity had 
prevented their first attempt to do so. The envelopment 
conception again began to take form. 

Another document of the highest significance reached 
GQG about the same time. The French Minister of War 
enclosed a general plan of action, approved by none other 
than Sir John French! He urged Joffre to accept it. The 
plan envisaged a defensive action behind the Marne with 
strong forces on the left, available to counter-attack. The 
important thing was not the nature of the plan itself, but 
the change in French's attitude. He was back in the war 
and seemed willing to fight, provided both his flanks were 
well covered. 


The change of heart evidently had been the result of a 


that ts, 


conference in Paris to which French had been summoned | 


by Kitchener, the British Secretary of State for War. The 
d of the conf us 

plan had been drawn up at the end of the conference. 

Joffre slept on French’s ay a Meanwhile the 
IV wi 3 had been withdrawn from the Third Army and 
directed to Paris, and the First and Second Armies were 
told to designate one corps each, to be sent to another part 
of the front. 


SEPTEMBER 2 


Joffre believed that a defensive battle on the Marne was 
no solution, and that things were not yet ripe for a counter- 
offensive. Realizing that Sir John French's susceptibilities 
must not be hurt again, Joffre wrote a nice, is letter, 
thanking French and explaining that the unfortunate 
situation of the Fifth Army would not allow it to cover 
the flanks of the British adequately, so the proposition had 
to be regretfully declined. He suggested that the Brit- 
ish first hold the line of the Marne and then retire to the 
left bank of the Seine, which they might hold to the 


southeast of Melun. 


“When Kitchener received a series of reports from French, 
showing his refusal to codperate with the French Army, Kitchener 
became alarmed. One particularly ominous phrase spoke of the 
necessity of retaining “independence of action and power to retire 
on my base when circumstances render it necessary.” French also 
stated that he had lost confidence in the French higher leadership. 
Kitchener promptly rushed to Paris and ordered French to keep 
his troops in the fighting line and conform generally to the move- 
ments of the French. 
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Nevertheless the ume for the counter-offensive w, 
obviously approaching. Colonel Pont and his Oper: cion; 
Bureau were clamoring for an attack. But on the >the; 
hand, Berthelot did not think the troops were up to +: yer 
He preferred to retire behind the Seine and reore nize 
before attacking. Belin, the Chief of Staff, advised oid 
ing decisive action for a few days more. He said the ling 
to do was to last, to hold out. The enemy would «roy 
weaker. Finally, delay would allow the completion o! 
troop movements in progress to strengthen the Frend 
left and center. Joffre rallied to this idea. 

A note went out to the armies, slightly altering Genera 
Instruction No. 4. The object of the new plan was 
relieve the French forces from hostile pressure by a con 
tinuation of the retirement, to fill up the ranks with te 
placements, to reinforce the center*® by two corps taker 
from the nght, and then pass to the ‘offensive. In thi 
offensive the garrison of Paris (Sixth Army) would ac: 
in the direction of Meaux. The note stated that the Brit 
ish would be asked to attack from the line of the Seine i: 
conjunction with the Fifth Army. 

Joffre also issued an order of the day to the troops, 1 
which he said that the purpose of the retreat was to pre. 
pare a general offensive, the order for which would be 
given in a few days. And then he added: 


The safety of the nation depends upon the success of this 
offensive which must break the German armies. 


The exact form the offensive would take was somewhat 
difficult to determine at this time, for the movements of 
Kluck on this day indicated that he might, after all, ad- 
vance on Paris. The direction of his march no longer 
seemed to be to the southeast. 


During the evening of this day, which, incidentally 
was the anniversary of the capitulation of Sedan, the 
French government decided to leave Paris for Bordeaux. 
This movement attracted world attention, for it seemed 
to foreshadow a repetition of 1870. However, in Lorraine 
at the other end of the long battle front, a more significant, 
if less publicized movement was in progress. The XV 
and XXI Corps were withdrawn from the First and Sec- 
ond Armies to strengthen the French center,”® which had 
been weakened by its contributions to the left. These two 
corps were sent to that part of the front where, on Septem: 





*The wording of the note said “reinforce the right army by tw: 
corps taken from the Nancy and Epinal (First and Second) 
Armies.” The note had been referring to those French armies west 
of Verdun, so the Third Army was meant by the expression “right 
army.” Actually, one corps went to the Third and one corps to the 
Fourth Army. 


”The use of these corps has been adversely criticized, notably b) 
Galliéni, who thought they should have been sent to the Sixth 
Army. However, these corps arrived just in time to save the Third 
and Fourth Armies in the Battle of the Marne. Without these 
corps, the center would have been beaten. This defeat would hav: 
forced the First and Second Armies to retire. It is useless t: 
speculate whether or not this would have decided the war, but 
subsequent events certainly justified Joffre’s use of these tw: 
corps. To focus attention almost exclusively on the Allied left and 
German right, as is the tendency in English-speaking countries, is 
to see only a part of the campaign. It is quite possible that ad- 
ditional corps could have been taken from the east to reinforce 
the weak Sixth Army. But that is a different question. 
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1, Moltke would order his main effort. The parry 
receded the thrust. 


SEPTEMBER 3 


rly reports showed that the Fifth Army had crossed 
\{arne and probably escaped the threatened envelop- 

: of its left fank. But there was still some danger. 
cover, days of battle and forced marches had left the 

_ of this army in sad condition. 

Even so, the hour of battle was approaching and Joffre 
itally passed his army commanders in review. He was 
Ged with all except Lanrezac—once the brilliant pro- 
ssor and far- sighted strategist—now the discouraged, 
complaining general whose authority over his own staff 
ind troops was weakening 

loftre felt that he had to have a highting man at the head 
of the tired and disheartened Fifth Army. In two battles 
this army had been struck both in front and in flank. It 
had made the longest retreat of any French army. Even 
now it was staggering back over the Marne in a disorgan- 
zed condition. And yet, when the time came for the 
French offensive, the Fifth Army could again expect to be 
on the spot. This army, obviously, needed a strong char- 
icter in command—strategist or not. 

Lanrezac might have done once, but he would not do 
now. The strain of the campaign had told upon him. He 
had frequently objected to carrying out orders. On occa- 
sion his conduct of operations had been weak and hesitant. 
His attitude was being reflected in his troops. Cooperation 
with the British would remain a vain hope so long as 
Lanrezac commanded the Fifth Army. Joffre decided that 
Lanrezac must go. 

He drove to Lanrezac’s headquarters and relieved him. 
lo Franchet d’Esperey he entrusted the Fifth Army, with 
the warning to ‘“get along with” the British. 

Back at GQG Joffre received Foch’s answer to an in- 
quiry as to whether or not his command was fit for im- 
mediate battle. The answer was no; not for several days. 
The first reports that came in on this day had puzzled 
G-2, for they seemed to indicate that Kluck might head 
for Paris after all. However, at 7:00 p.M. Maunoury re- 
ported that the Germans opposed to the Sixth Army had 
moved southeast toward the Marne. A French air recon- 
naissance saw a column ten miles long approaching the 
Marne. Then Huguet telephoned: 

Reliable reports, coming from the British air force and all 
confirming each other, indicate that the entire German First 
Army, except the IV Reserve Corps, is moving southeast 
with the object of crossing the Marne between Chiteau- 
Thierry: and La-Ferte-sous-Jouarre and attacking the left of 
the Fifth Army. The heads of columns will doubtless arrive 


at the river this evening. 
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Another message stated that the British air force now 
reported that the Germans were marching southeast and 
not southward, that there were no more troops in front of 
the British and that it looked as if the entire German First 
Army would cross the Marne. 
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About 10:00 P.M. Huguet again called GQG and 
stated that it was possible that Sir John French, who had 
received numerous repl acements, might move to the east 
to attack in the evening of September 4th, * ‘especially if 
the Sixth Army, which appears to have nothing in front 
of it, should begin on the same day a simular movement to 
the left of the British.” 

Shortly before midnight Joffre dictated letters to Gal 
ligni, Governor of Paris. Galligni had reported the weak- 
ness of the Paris defenses and his fears for the capital. 
Joffre referred to his previous orders and reiterated that 
when the offensive was launched, it was his intention 
to use the active and reserve troops of Paris to attack to 
ward Meaux. 

In a personal note to Gallien, Joffre indicated that a por 
tion of the Sixth Army should be pushed forward at once 
so as to be in position to threaten the German right flank 
and support the British left. He also directed Gallitni to 
keep in constant touch with Marshal French. 

The Paris garrison had been reinforced by the 45th Di- 
vision, an excellent regular unit, and the 1V Corps was 
beginning to arrive. These two units brought the tot al 
striking force available in Paris to four regular divisions, 
five reserve divisions and three cavalry divisions. 

By their own errors the Germans had thus allowed Joffre 
to return to his conception of August 25th—to envelop 
the German nght flank. The Allied left was now favor- 
ably located with respect to the German right; further 
more, it was steadily growing in strength as Joffre stripped 
his eastern armies. Meanwhile, the German right was 
constantly diminishing; troops had been detached to in- 
vest Maubeuge and others were being continually dropped 
off to guard i ever-lengthening line of communications. 
The situation was definitely on the mend for the Allies. 

Whether Joffre should strike at once or wait a while 
longer was a question. The favorable strategical opportun- 
ity might be lost through delay. But, on the other hand, 
the French center and left would be materially stronger if 
the blow could be deferred a few days longer. 


Joffre thought the time near but not yet at hand. He 
believed that the Third, Fourth, Ninth,” and Fifth 
Armies were not quite ready for a decisive battle. If the 
Sixth Army struck now, it would have to strike almost 
alone. Even when reinforced by the IV Corps, he did not 
believe that 1 1c would be able to reverse the situs ation on 
the western front by itself. It might gain a spect: acular local 
success but he would have to call it off, just as he had had 
to call off the First and Second Armies in Lorraine, the 
Verdun forces in the midst of their success against the 
Crown Prince, de Langle’s counter-offensive on the 
Meuse, and Lanrezac at Guise. 

Joffre felt that he must play for higher stakes. There 
fore, on the evening of September 3d he decided to defer 
the decisive battle until the Allied forces as a whole were 
ready. Then, and not until then, would he strike. 


"The Foch detachment had now grown into the Ninth Army 


(To be continued ) 











Summer Cramps 


By Marco Poto 


The children will be ©". 
the first casualties. 


URING a long winter the 
Steenth Infantry had under- 
rone an intensive course of 
instruction. In April, when the 
snow had receded enough to reveal a few patches of 
earth, the regiment had a fairly complete complement of 
officers who had become familiar with their various jobs 
and who were prepared to capitalize on their winter work 
when the opportunity came for practical instruction. 

The personnel slates for the a sm who were to conduct 
the summer camps had been prepared. During the period 
from the latter part of May to ° middle of August the 
regiment mer! Fa occupied with the instruction of 200 
Reserve officers, 400 ROTC students, and 1,200 CMTC 
youngsters. In making the assignments the main endeavor 
had been to disturb as little as possible the company com- 
manders, for the summer camps were to be followed by 
range practice, and field training in preparation for the 
maneuvers and tactical inspections in September. Obvi- 
ously, such a schedule called for continuity of personnel 
assignments. 

And then . . . after all these fine plans had been laid, 
there came the inevitable complications—trelief orders. 
Early spring brought orders for + officers to attend the 
Command and General Staff School at Leavenworth and 
for three to go to The Infantry School at Benning. ROTC 
details bagged three more, and the Organized Reserves 
took another. A little later, one was ordered to foreign 
service, and two received word that at maneuver time they 
would be attending the National Matches. 


Almost without exception these officers asked for leave, 
and in general, had excellent reasons to support their ap- 
plications. Several had had no leaves during their tour of 
duty with the Steenth and wanted to pay that long de- 
ferred visit to the old homestead, en route to their new 
posts. A few wanted time to pack their household goods 
in advance in order to have some assurance that their ef- 
fects would be on hand when they arrived at their stations. 
Some wished to spend some time in study before report- 
ing to the schools. 

The relief orders were matched by the orders for the 
replacements, who in turn came from the various schools, 
foreign service, and from duty with the civilian compo- 
nents. Hard upon the mails bringing their orders came re- 
quests for leaves of absence, based on cogent reasons. It 
became apparent that few of the replacements would be 
available in time to assist the regiment in hurdling the 
summer-camp period. 

As a result of all this shuffling, the peak of summer 
activities in mid-July found available for regimental duty 
only the commanding officer, the executive, one staff of- 
ficer, fourteen company commanders, and two junior lieu- 
tenants. The battalions were commanded by senior cap- 









































. 1n addition to their 
duties. Eight company com: 
ers had been changed. 

Then, at the very time whe: 
officer strength was at its lowest and summet-cam 
tivity at its highest—in came twenty-seven Thoma 
Act lieutenants. In order to prepare these youngster 
their rdles during the maneuver period, special inst: 
tion and training were absolutely necessary. 


On a Saturday morning, late in August, the regiment 
had a field inspection prior to a Monday morning de. 
parture for the maneuver camp. The inspection was about 
half over when in clicked a telegram relieving two officers 
One of the relievees was a company commander; his 
property had to be checked by his successor, and it had to 
be done before Monday. Bad enough, you say; but the 
Steenth’s troubles were not over, for yet another company 
commander was relieved by wire while the regiment was 
on the road, midway to camp. There were the usual com- 
plications in finding a successor and arranging for a prop- 
erty check. 

The newly assigned officers brought with them high 
qualifications, a therein the Steenth was fortunate. 
Nevertheless, such wholesale changes of personnel ad- 
versely affect a command. We preach teamwork and 
recognize it as the essential factor in the success of field 
exercises. Officers must know one another well and be 
thoroughly familiar with their commands. Yet, the 
Steenth Infantry went to judgment on its combat capa- 
bilities under a very definite handicap. Not only had there 
been wholesale changes among the company command- 
ers, but the veteran battalion commander had been with 
the outfit only a month after several years’ absence from 
duty with troops. 

And so endeth this case history. It establishes beyond 
doubt that the Steenth Infantry suffered from a very defi- 
nite ailment last summer. All regular outfits suffer that 
same ailment, summer after summer. Let us agree on a 
diagnosis—summer cramps. Having told the patient 
what's wrong, now let’s see if we can prescribe for 3 

If the Regular Army is to supply the remedy, we see at 
once that corrective action must aim at spreading the 
change of station period over a greater portion of the year, 
at a curtailment of leaves during the summer, or at both. 
Well and good. But before we decide on the administra- 


tive change, let us examine the effect. 


If we switch the change of station period, the children 
will be the first casualties. They are handicapped enough, 
as it is, in following father’s nomadic career. A year at this 
school and a year at that is the price they pay for being 
Army children. They would tread an even more hazard- 
ous scholastic trail if changes of station occurred during 
their academic year. 
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\ officers want transfer to and from tropical service 
during the summer, for a change at that time causes the 
Lease | — with respect to schools, clothing, and ac- 
lit 1. Who would decree that they should move in 
inter from a warm overseas garrison to the rigors of 
a northern post? 

\!) duty with the civilian components has its academic 
s. A mid-winter change of station would mean a 


change of instructors during the middle of a course. Con- 
tinuity of instruction would suffer. 

Therefore, we may dismiss any ideas of changing the 
time of switching stations with the sage observation that 
‘t would do more harm than good. 


lo curtail summer leaves also presents obstacles. Drastic 
indeed would be the denial of a visit to a parental roof 
located between the old and the new stations. Harsh also 
would be the refusal of all opportunity for summer recre- 
ation, or to so arrange affairs that an officer would invari- 
ably arrive at a new post ahead of his household effects. 

On the other hand we must combat the tendency of 
most officers to consider that a change of station order 
confers a right to leave of absence. Many details, ROTC 
and Organized Reserves among them, afford plenty of 
opportunity for leave. During such details it is unneces- 
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sary to accumulate leave credits to the point that the ab- 
sence becomes a charge against duty with troops. At the 
same time we might nullity the theory that it 1s necessary 
to take time out to regain mental poise before and after 
taking the course at a service school. 

he regards relief from sources without the regular es- 
tablishment, the writer proffers one timid suggestion: let 
the Thomason Act lieutenants re port for duty in Sep- 
tember. Their instruction would then keep pace with 
training programs in general, and when the maneuver 
season comes along they would be prepared to receive full 
benefit. Vetiamieue. they would be an asset instead of 
a liability during the summer camp period when the 
shortage of officers is greatest. 

Te. good old Steenth again faces the spring after a 
winter of rejuvenation. Again the bugles have sounded for 
some, for the school lists are out. The KO is counting his 
officer assets for the summer and threatens a end hated 
leave of absence policy. But, please, Mr. Quartermaster, if 
he refuses long leaves to the replacements from the West 
Coast, don’t hold up their freight for over three months. 
The Old Man's popularity might not survive that comphi- 
cation. 


Durinc opERATIONS in the Peninsular Campaign, an officer who was charged with 
the construction of certain works complained of the difficulties caused by mud. “The 
job must be done,” was the answer. ‘Make a requisition for anything you need.” He 
thereupon sent in a request for “25 men, each 20 feet long, to work in mud 18 feet 


deep.” 




















Pity the Poor Gunner on a Sight 
Like This 


By Lieutenant R. J. Pierce, /nfantry 


HE inherited woes ot 

the present-day ma- 

chine gunner are many. 
As an example we cite the 
sight. The machine gunner is concerned with, not one, 
but three sights. (1) His gun is equipped with a rear 
aight designed for use with the old, 1g06 ammunition. 
(2) Even when he fires this ammunition, he assumes that 
he is firing the new Mi ammunition, which requires a 
different sight. (3) The reticule of his EE field glass has 
on it an inverted sight leaf that conforms to neither the 
1g06 nor the Mz rear sight leaf. 

The illustration shows both rear sights as true inverted 
sightleaves. The differences’ are at once apparent. 

From this assortment of sights some astonishing con- 
ditions arise. 

The machine gunner has had foisted upon him all the 
old 1g06 ammunition. But the old tracers are all no good 
or all gone, so he gets the new M1 tracers. He must lay 
both the Mr tracers and the 1906 ball with the 1906 
sight, and adjust the 1906 ball with the Mr tracers. At 
the maximum length of trace, the error is enough to af- 
fect his score. 

Often the Mr ball is issued for field firing. When he 
can use tracer control, the gunner is all right. But con- 
sider the situation at ranges beyond the maximum length 
of trace. Strikes at these ranges can seldom be seen. There- 
fore the gun crew must now rely on accurate range esti- 
mation, sight setting, and gun laying. After the gunner 
sets his sight at the carefully determined range, lays, and 
fires, his center of impact is so far off the target that one 
hit is almost a eit 2 

His capricious sight has done him wrong. When the re- 
sults of firing are announced, everyone concerned gets a 
rousing (bronx) cheer from the rifle brethren and feels 
duly mortified. The umpire’s report is not very enthusi- 
astic either. 

But war will make tragic the jest. The adoption of a 
light machine gun results in increased ranges 2 normal 
fire of the heavies. Guns of the 4th Battalion must be able 
to deliver accurate long-range fire. 

The shoe pinches less painfully but more subtly in the 
matter of overhead fire, which, with the advent of the 
fourth battalion, becomes increasingly important. 

In peace- -time maneuvers with rifle troops, machine gun- 
ners “dry-run” overhead fire and continually select incor- 
rect safety limits with their out-of-date ‘sights. Most 
training in overhead fire is done on landscape targets. 
Here, too, of course, the old sight gives incorrect safety 


*The sketch is not accurate enough for minute comparisons. For 
this purpose, pertinent fire-control tables should be consulted. 


A lanternless Diogenes lumits, and needlessly, ince 


at 1,000” the trajectorics of 


could be no more helpless. the two kinds of ammunition 


are practically the same 

[t might be reasoned that the 1906 sight should be used 
to determine safety limits if the 1g06 ammunition is | ing 
fired. But it is not that simple. 

There are two means of testing for safety and determin 
ing safety limits—the gun sights and the EE field class 
reticule. Both should give the same results, but our present 
equipment precludes ‘this happy condition. 

When a leader reconnoiters tentative gun positions 
from which overhead fire must be Aiivened. he tests for 
safety with his field glass. He stands at the position in 
question and holds his glass so that the graduation on the 
reticule representing the range to the target is on the 
target. If the range is less than goo yards, le applies the 
gunners’ rule; chat i is, he notes the point on the ground at 
che figure 15, which is the safety limit. 


A comparison of figures 2 and 3 reveals that a safety 
limit selected with the glass is not safe for use with 1906 
ammunition. A leader may, and often does, choose a po 
sition after testing with his gl ass, move his guns up to the 
position, and find that the guns say, “No, not safe to fire.’ 
So he and the gun squ: af must do the whole thing over 
again. If you hae ever hauled a 48-pound tripod very far 

“by hand,” you know how the morale is affected. This 
same condition obtains when the leaders’ rule is used for 
ranges of goo yards or more. 

The confusion is especially apparent and especially 


needless during landscape overhead firing practice. Here 
at least, the Mr sights could be used. 


Do away with the inverted sight leaf problem by doing 
away with the inverted sight leaf, is one solution that 
seems to be gaining favor. Rumors tell of a glass without 
sight leaf now under consideration. 

A lanternless Diogenes could be no more helpless than 
an inverted sight leafless machine gunner—looking for an 
honest safety limit. Or shall we expect the leader to carry 
a gun and tripod with him on his reconnaissance? Cadit 
questio! 

If the question | hasn't yet fallen hard enough, consider 
the auxiliary aiming mark. 

More and more we hear of our future “invisible 
enemy.” Even untrained troops require slight battle ex- 


2 ae before learning to keep out of sight and avoid 
ndmarks. What to shoot at? 


The auxiliary aiming mark is the machine gunnet's 
answer. The fire order is best evolved by the leader where 
he can see something through his glass. If he must get 
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at a gun to formulate the fire order, he can see no 
more than can the gunner. 

r can a bracketing method, used so effectively by 
morcars and one-pounders, be relied on. Bullets do not 
explode, and observation of strike, though nice to talk 
about, is rare. No, such slipshod methods won't do—the 

| Gre order must be accurate. 

Given a field glass with a good inverted sight leaf and 
mil scale, the machine gunner can hit his invisible enemy, 
and do it promptly. 

These are the rubs—now for the remedies. At the risk 
of violating good military form, let us now enumerate 
the cures and then discuss them. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


) That all machine guns be equipped at once with 
M: a leaves. 

(2) "Thet whatever 1906 ammunition remains be fired 
only on the 1,000” range, except during record practice. 

(3) That machine gunners be issued field glasses with 
M1 inverted sight leaves on the reticule. 

(4) That the present EE glass be retained in use until 
replaced by the above mentioned glass. 

There being no practical difference between the “trajec- 
tories of the 1g06 and the M1 ammunition at 1,000”, there 
is no objection to firing 1906 ammunition at that range in 
guns equipped with the Mz sight. Hence what remains of 
the 1g06 ammunition can be used to good advantage. 
However, the 1906 gives many stoppages, too many for 
fairly conducting record marksmanship practice. There- 
fore, the M1 should be used for record. 

If present marksmanship targets are to be used, they 
would, of course, have to be changed to conform to the 
Mi sight. But the change is simple—the black pasters 
are moved up depending on the new position of the target- 
ing line. However, the marksmanship course is being 
revised, we hear. Now is the time to change the sights. 
Killing two birds with one publication saves the taxpayers’ 
money. 

We have already discussed the need of a field glass with 
an accurate inverted sight leaf on the reticule. But if the 
6 are equipped with M1 sights, the present glass can 

be used. Refer again to the illustration. Note that a safety 
limit selected by the EE sight is short of the correspond- 
ing limit selected by the Mz sight. Hence not only can 
the EE glass be relied on for safety tests, it introduces an 
additional safety factor. Not a bad idea for partially trained 
leaders. 

But the necessity for exactness when using an auxiliary 
aiming mark demands an accurate field glass reticule. 
Perhaps some kind optician will make us a glass with an 
easily changeable reticule; that would be something. Then 
everyone could have his own private scales or none, to suit 
individual fancy. In the meantime, however, auxiliary 
aiming mark practice can limp along with the present FE 
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glass. We may fool the gunner a little, but he gets the 
mechanical practice. 

By issuing the M1 sight leaf we can cure many machine- 
gun headaches. We can ensure that the gunner accomplish 
his more difficult missions required by the fourth battalion 
set-up. 

By supplying our machine gunners with usable field 
glasses, we obtain maximum Fre support. We need it, 
and they are anxious to deliver it. 

















The Tactical Problem—And a New 





Solution 


By Captain B. H. Lippect Hart 


T is setting expectations high to 
count on any programme of re- 


armament and mechanisation to tenths of the War. fresh concentration of attention 


bridge the gulf that now separates 

armies from their desire—for successful attack. My own 
view is that these potential developments in offensive 
power are far exceeded by the actual growth, largely un- 
recognised, of defensive power: and that the progress of 
mechanisation hitherto has already reinforced the capacity 
for resistance more than it has any good prospect of 
strengthening the capacity for attack. Not only fire, but 
the means of obstruction and demolition, may now be 
moved more swiftly to any threatened spot, to thwart a 
hostile concentration of force. 

The question which armies must face is whether they 
have any chance of overcoming resistance on present lines, 
even when developed. An alternative way of approach- 
ing-the problem is to seek a tactical solution, not merely a 
material one. If we are doubtful of overcoming the de- 
fence by an increase of offensive strength, as we have 
cause to be, is there any prospect in a different solution by 
an improvement of art? So heavy are the present odds 
against effective action on land, however, that something 
more than the art of the individual general is needed. 
Even if an army could breed Napoleons, which no army 
can be expected to do under its peace-time professional 
conditions, they would make no headway without an anti- 
dote to the paralysing machine gun. Armies need to de- 
velop their tools to suit this new type of art. 

Four years ago the British War Office appointed a com- 
mittee, composed of the younger generals, to investigate 
the lessons of the war, and to see whether they were ade- 
quately applied in the training of the British Army. The 
experience then sifted and collated should have shaken 
our satisfaction with customary methods. It is common 
knowledge that this reéxamination of war experience led 
to the conclusion that surprise was of paramount impor- 
tance, both in attack and in defence, and that the greatest 
lesson of the last war was that no attack on an enemy in 
action was likely to succeed unless his resistance was 
already paralysed by surprise in some form. It is known 
too, that this committee expressed the emphatic opinion 
that our methods, both during and since the war, were too 
stereotyped; also that the vital importance of surprise and 
of the indirect approach ought to receive greater attention 
in the training of the Army. 

There has ee! some evidence of efforts to apply this 
admonition—but they have not gone wide enough. Exer- 
cises have too often become a competition in obviousness. 
Instead of developing ingenuity, the main effort has too 
often been towards simplifying the enemy’s problem in 


Possession is nine- defending himself. This tendency 


was the sequel, paradoxically, to the 
on 

training the Army for European 
warfare—the very type of warfare in which i investigation 
had shown the paramount importance of surprise. Under 
the influence of this ‘ ‘European” keynote methods be- 
came more stereotyped rather than more subtle. Instead 
of going forward to the trial of new ideas, they went back 
to the repetition of old practices. If this is the best we can 
hope for, there should be no hesitation in bowing to the 
present paramountcy of the defensive, and resigning our- 
selves to the conclusion that it would be better to releca 
the Army to a merely protective rdle—as the lesser. mul 
than its futile sacrifice. 

There were, however, some features in the work of the 
troops, as contrasted with the ruling ideas, which held 
out some promise of greater effect. One was the increased 
skill and subtlety which many of the troops showed in 
concealing themselves from air observation. Another was 
the cultivation of night sense and increased use of attacks 
in the dark—by some commanders at least. 

These developments point a path by which further 
progress is possible. By the skillful use of obscurity, in its 

various forms, the attack might recover some of its lost 
power. Whereas today a mass attack merely spells massa- 
cre, a “masked attack,” under cover of darkness or fog, 

natural or artificial, has potentialities that have sennoly 
been tapped. Obscurity is a strong antidote to the defen- 
sive machine gun and may prove a better protection than 
armour. Its risks are mainly those of confusion; they are 
certainly less than those of annihilation, by machine guns 
with a clear field of fire; and they can be greatly et ae 
by training. The superiority of well-trained troops over 
normal troops is much more pronounced in the dark than 
in daylight. 

The use of obscurity, however, requires judicious 
adaptation to the type of troops, and a recognition of its 
limits. Darkness is a better cloak than artificial fog to 
attacking infantry because, if skilled, they can see through 
it; when moving in fog the man on foot has difficulty in 
keeping his direction, while he becomes a target the 
moment he emerges. Thus artificial fog would seem to 
have greater promise as a cloak for armoured fighting 
vehicles, equipped with direction finders. But night, de- 
spite its advantages for infantry who are trained in night 
fighting, has the disadvantage of limiting the effective 
depth of their attack. They may storm a position under 
cover of it, but if they press on, the risks of confusion are 
likely to increase disproportionately to the distance trav 
elled. For control can hardly be kept once advancing 








tro 


s are engaged in actual ~— combat. The actual 
ult may go well; the difficulty comes in re-formin 
nd pushing on afterwards. Perhaps the problem of ex- 
ing a night attack, and extending its reach, may 
entually be solved by some form of Hood-lighting the 
artieheld when the enemy's position has been stormed. 

in places that afford plentitul cover—woods, villages 
and rough ground—ainfantry may be able to overcome 
hostile machine guns and make headway by the use of 
what one may call the “stalking attack.” It is a method 
which puts a premium on individual skill, and it offers 
considerable scope for development. But enthusiasm for 
it should not blind us to its limitations. It is a method 
which only fits special conditions; it is bound to be slow 
if it 1s to be efficiently executed; and it cannot be counted 
on to produce large-scale results. It is of its nature a nd 
paratory of supplementary part of the attack rather than 
a separate form of attack. 

We are thus left with the “‘masked attack” or the 
“armoured attack” as the two main forms of the offensive 
chat seem to have any promise of breaking into an enemy's 
position, and ejecting him. But there are more ways of 
overcoming the enemy's army than by storming its po- 
sitions, just as there are more ways of winning wars than 
by winning battles. It is for the art of war to find them, 
and the need is the greater now that the strength of the 
defensive has made the storming of position such a dubi- 
ous proposition. The enemy may be forestalled on po- 
sitions; he may be levered out of them by manceuvre; he 
may be left in them while his general situation is weak- 
ened by developing pressure elsewhere, in directions that 
his position does not cover. As a se uel or otherwise, he 
may be caught in motion, without having time to take 
up a defensive disposition. 

There may be more scope for such alternative forms of 
action than 1s realised by those who still think of another 
war in terms of the last. The present trend of conditions 
is by no means favourable to es formation of continuous 
fronts, at any rate in the early stages of a war. Mass 
armies do not lend themselves to mechanisation, and 
since the mechanised fractions will be available earlier 
than the rest, there is a likelihood that the crucial first 
phase of a war will be fought out between these opposing 
fractions; thus we should see relatively small forces on 
large fronts. Furthermore, the assembly of the masses on 
the frontiers will be hindered by the danger of air attack 
on the marching columns, and by the jeopardy of supply 
when their communications are exposed to interruption 
over so large an area in rear. 

A factor common to all these alternative courses is the 
time factor. If the advantage is to be gained there must 
be an acceleration of action. The scales of war are inclining 
not to the side which has the “big battalions” but to the 
side which “gets there” first. I would suggest that it is an 
axiom of modern war that ‘‘a hundred men with machine 
guns who arrive at a spot first are stronger, at least in day- 
light, than five hundred and sometimes a thousand who 
arrive second.” 
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This, in curn suggests the value of using any fragment 
of one’s force that is mechanised, or can be motor-moved, 
to yump ahead and secure key-points. Nothing has been 
more disappointing in recent years’ exercises than the way 
that mechanisation has been wasted by moving units and 
formations at the pace of their slowest portion, owing to 
the desire to move complete. It shows a too complete dis- 
regard of another modern axiom, arising from the ad- 
vantage of defence over attack, which we may express in 
the phrase that “possession is nine-tenths of the war.” 

Soldiers today are predominantly concerned with the 
problem of attack, so dubious of solution. They might 
wisely spare a little time to study the possibilities of a form 
of action which would throw the burden of that problem 
on the enemy. I refer to what I would term the “baited 
offensive,” the combination of offensive strategy with de- 
fensive tactics. Throughout history it has proved one of 
the most effective of moves, and its advantages have in- 
creased as modern weapons have handicapped other types 
of move. By rapidity of advance and mobility of ma- 
necuvre, you may be able to seize points which the enemy, 
sensitive to the threat, will be constrained to attack. Thus 
you will invite him to a repulse which in turn may be ex- 
— by a riposte. Such a counter-stroke, against an ex- 

austed attacker, is much less difficult than the attack on 
a defended position. The opportunity for it may also be 
created by a calculated withdrawal—what one may call 
the “luring defensive.’” Here is another gambit of future 
warfare. 

Whatever form of action be adopted, its effectiveness 
will depend on concealment of intention. The mystifica- 
tion of the opponent acts upon him like a paralysing drug. 
The surest method of producing it, as centuries of experi- 
ence have shown, is that of wide extension. It is a method 
unsuited for use by military mediocrity. But in skilled 
hands its risks are far outweighed by its advantages. By 
operating on a wide front, one thickens the fog of war for 
one’s opponent yet minimises it for oneself. It is a psy- 
chological smoke-screen which disturbs the mind and may 
shake the nerve of the stoutest adversary. Under cover of 
it, one has the best chance of seizing points of leverage. 
The introduction of mechanised mobility has added to its 
potency while increasing its safety. But of itself it aids 
rapidity—by reducing the congestion inherent in the prac- 
tice of operating on narrow fronts. 

There have been some instances in recent exercises of 
a tendency towards movement on wider fronts, but it has 
not gone nearly far enough for its promise to mature. The 
greatest hindrance 1s the dogma of “concentration,” im- 
perfectly understood. It is not easy for the simple mind to 
grasp that concentration is in essence a matter of effect 
and not of form. The adaptation of methods to changing 
conditions is retarded by the soldier's customary reluctance 
to change his traditional terminology. By putting new 
ideas in old potted terms we cramp the growth of this 
understanding. I learnt this lesson when compiling the 
post-war infantry manual. To eradicate the practice of a 
rigid linear advance and of direct reinforcement — a 
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“building up of the firing line” which merely piled up 
the casualties—it was necessary to replace the terms 
“fring line” and “ supports’ ’ which many, from habit or 
sentiment, desired to retain. The benefit of their disap- 
pearance was unmistakable. But today, in a higher sphere, 
we still suffer such needless handicaps. We still call the 
preliminary distribution of forces, however widely dis- 
posed, the “‘strategic concentration.” We ought to drop 
this ceoindanatbiealiin. Again the idea of advanc- 
ing on a wide front is cramped by the term “‘advanced 
guard,” which is associated with the practice of moving on 
a narrow front—with the whole division on a single road. 
We are likely to be fettered to this obsolete method until 
we strike out the term. 
The greatest need today is to recognise the evolution 
that is in progress. Until the end of the 18th Century, a 
hysically concentrated approach, both strategic (to the 
Eatclefield) and tactical (an the battlefield) was the rule. 
Then Napoleon, exploiting Bourcet’s ideas and the new 
divisional system, introduced a distributed strategic ap- 
proach the army moving in independent fractions. But 
the tactical approach was still, in general, a concentrated 
one. Towards the end of the 1gth Century, with the de- 
velopment of fire weapons, the tactical approach became 
dispersed—i.e., in particles, to diminish the effect of fire. 
But the strategic approach had again become concentrated 
—this was due partly to the growth of masses, and partly 
to the misunderstanding of the Napoleonic method. To- 
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day we must recognise the need ot reviving the distri!) ited 
strategic approach, if there is to be any chance of revi-ing 
the art and effect of strategy. But two new conditi: om 
air power and motor power—seem to point to its further 
development into a dispersed strategic approach. The 
danger of air attack, the aim of mystification, and the 
need of drawing full value from mechanised mobility, 
suggest that advancing forces should not only be distrib. 
uted as widely as is compatible with combined action but 
be dispersed as much as 1s compatible with cohesion. And 
the development of radio is a timely aid towards recon. 
ciling dispersion with control. 

If ‘eee is to be any hope of reviving any army's ef- 
fectiveness, except in mere protectiveness, it lies in the 
development of such new methods: methods which aim at 
permeating and dominating areas rather than capturing 
lines; at the practicable object of paralysing the enemy’s 
action rather than the theoretical object. of crushing his 
forces. Fluidity of force may succeed where concentration 
of force merely entails : 1 helpless rigidity. The sea is 
stronger than a steam-roller, and should replace-it as our 
miley ideal. The main difficulty is ‘the doubrful ability 
of soldiers trained on present lines to rise to the level of 
this new technique. Unless they can do so,.1t would be 
wiser to abandon any dreams of attack, and resign our- 
selves to the present fact that the defensive is the only réle 
an army can effectively play 1 in a modern war where both 
sides are fairly equal in equipment. 


IT Is COMMONLY SUPPOSED that the word “sharpshooter” is derived from the adjective 
“sharp” to indicate keenness or precision in shooting. As a matter of fact, the term 
originated with the introduction of Sharp's breech-loading rifle, invented in 1857. 
This weapon was much superior to the firearms then in use, and a “Sharp's shooter” 
fired more accurately than a man armed with a musket. The word soon became a 
synonym for an accurate marksman, regardless of the weapon used. 














MONG the many stormy controversies that de 
veloped from the Battle of Getty sburg, that con- 
cerning the action of General Sickles on the 

second day of the fighting, was one of the most violent. 
[his paper, however, has nothing to do with the merits 
of the III Corps commander's decision to defend a posi- 
tion in advance of the one assigned him. It deals only 
with the action of a small unit of the III Corps- -and 
that a battery of artillery. Why the exploits of an artil- 
lery battery should be celebrated in an infantry m: igazine 
may not be apparent; but read the story. 


¥ * * * * * 


At 4:00 P.M. the full force of Longstreet’s infantry at- 
tack struck the Union salient at the Peach Orchard. The 
attack was supported by massed Confederate artillery 
which swept the two lines forming the angle with en- 
filade fire. The Federals stood their ground for a time 
but the odds against them were too great. Gradually the 
lines gave way. 

The 2d Division (III Corps) strongly attacked in front 
and flanks, fell back obliquely to the right rear, while 
the rst Division was forced back to the left. This created 
1 gap in the center of the III Corps—a gap through 
which Longstreet could pour his troops to roll up the 
open flanks and strike the rear. 

General Sickles having been badly wounded, the com- 
mand devolved on General Birney. His first order went 
to Humphries, commanding the 2d Division: 


The 1st Division is going to fall back and form a line 
extending toward the night of the 2d Division from Round 
Top Ridge. The new line will be in rear of and oblique to 
the present 2d Division line. The 2d Division will change 
front and form on that line. 


No point of contact between the divisions was desig- 
nated. To carry out the order the 2d Division not sale 





An Artillery Epic 


By ist Ligurenant W. J. Verseck 


had to fall back while in active contact with the enemy 
but had to change front in the process. lt was not a 
simple maneuver. Humphries knew of the gap but was 
unable to extend his left because Confederate brigades 
appeared and charged that flank. The gap remained and 
shortly after 6:00 p.m. Confederate units began to move 
toward it. 

Let us go back a bit—to 4:00 p.M. The gth Massa 
chusetts Battery, commanded by Captain John Bige low 
had just gone into action near the Wheatfield Road about 
400 } vende east of the Peach Orchard. This battery was 
a part of the 1st Volunteer Artillery Brigade, Artillery 
Reserve, Army of the Potomac, and this was its first 
action. Prior to this cz ampaign its station had been in the 
defensive works around W ashington. Captain Bigelow 
a veteran of the past two ye ars’ fighting had had the bat 
tery for the past four months. The men were an excep 
tionally fine lot- 


had been no courts-martial in the battery. 


well trained and well disciplined. There 
Just before 
reaching the battle position the gunners had examined 
all custes and we: apons. Horses had been fed and watered. 
Both men and officers had been fairly well acquainted 
with the situation from officers of other units and from 
the wounded who had been cared for at an earlier halt- 
ing place. 

As the battery came up it was taken under fire by the 
Confederate artillery. 
no faltering on the part of the others. The six 12-pounders 


Several men fell, but there was 


went into action with speed and precision. They first 


ged an enemy battery along the E mmutsburg Road 


eng ige 


at a range of 1,400 yards. Then, as orders were being 


va 
Fo 


shouted to shift the fire to another battery, several large 
bodies of infantry appeared in close formation near the 
Rose House. Two of the guns on the flank were defiladed 
from this more favorable | target. These were immediate 


ly moved by hand to the other flank and the whole bat 
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tery took the target under fire at 600 yards, alternating 
case with shell. The Confederate commander and his 
horse went down and the mass of infantry melted away 
toward the nearest woods. Later, 120 bodies were counted 
in front of the Rose House, and 270 lay around the barn. 
Nearly every shot had been a direct hit. 

Scarcely had this second target been disposed of when 
the men at the guns saw a battle line in blue moving 
east from the Emmitsburg Road. Blue infantry attack- 
ing in the wrong direction! Something was wrong. But 
the battery had no choice: it withheld its fire. 

The blue line came on until it presented an almost per- 
fect enfilade target, its near flank being only 200 yards 
from the guns. Then suddenly Confederate battle flags 
broke out along the line.* It was Kershaw’s Brigade driv- 
ing forward to sweep the Union artillery from the Wheat- 
field Road. A misunderstood order had caused the in- 
fantry to oblique too far to the right thereby leaving the 
gth Massachusetts Battery undisturbed on its lank. Here 
was the opportunity for which the more devout of those 
thoroughgoing artillerymen had doubtless prayed. Cap- 
tain Bigelow did not overlook it. At his command the 
gunners raked the Confederate lines with canister. It was 
surprise fire of the most deadly sort and under it the 
Southerners broke and disappeared in the woods 500 yards 
in front of the battery, leaving only rows of dead and 
wounded to mark where the attack had passed. 

But the triumph was short-lived. The brigade reformed 
and advanced again. This time the Massachusetts bat- 
tery was not neglected; its cannoneers began to drop. 
Other batteries a the Wheatfield Road started pull- 
ing out, Graham's infantry brigade had already fallen back 
from the Peach Orchard position, and Thompson's Bat- 
teries C and F from Pennsylvania went with it. At 5:20 
p.M. the 15th New York Battery withdrew, followed by 
Clark's New Jersey Battery and Randolph’s Rhode Island 
Battery. Meanwhile the nearby infantry was falling 
back in all directions without a rallying point. At 5:30 
p.M., however, Bigelow’s Battery was still hotly engaged 
with the advancing skirmish line. 


At this moment Colonel McGilvery, who commanded 
the rst Brigade, Army Artillery, rode up. Noting the 
exposed position of Bigelow’s guns, he shouted on order 
above the noise of battle: “Limber up and get out”— 
a simple order, but hard to execute. There was a shortage 
of horses and the Confederates were pressing close. Bige- 
low solved the problem by the drill-ground order, “Retire 
by prolonge.” Slowly the battery withdrew, keeping up 
the fire. 


It was a difficult maneuver. At one time Barksdale’s 
Confederate Brigade advancing into the breach left by 
the withdrawal of Graham’s Brigade, got within 400 
yards of the right of the battery. Bi low replied to this 
threat by having one section fire solid shot. to the right 
while the other four guns continued to fire to the front. 





*The blue uniforms came from the Federal supply depot at Harp- 
er’s Ferry which the Confederates had captured a few days before. 
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They kept this up until they reached the angle o° the 


stone wall at the Trostle House. Here a fold ir the 
ground so yards away hid the guns. Hoping to get ¢ 1em 
out before the enemy closed in, Bigelow had just ¢ ven 
the order to limber up, when Colonel McGilvery ap. 
peared. McGilvery had noted the long gap in the U ion 
line. The Confederates must be stopped or the rain 
battle position would be broken. There was no infant: y at 
hand to throw into the breach. Therefore, Bigelow’s ar. 
tery would have to retard the advance until the Fedral 
line could be reéstablished. McGilvery gave his orders: 
Our lines are open between the Round Tops and to the 
left of the II Corps. You must remain here at all costs and 
check the enemy until I can form a second line in your 

rear. 

The battery was to be sacrificed! Captain Bigelow real- 
ized this and so did his men. There were no Union troops 
near enough to come to their rescue, and the Confederates 
in overwhelming numbers would be on them in a 
moment. 

Colonel McGilvery rode off to collect what troops he 
could to form the line to the rear, leaving the Massa- 
chusetts battery to its fate. Captain Bigelow took quick 





























At 4:00 P.M. the full force of Longstreet’s infantry attack 
struck the Peach Orchard. 


———_ 
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Shortly after 6:00 P.M. Confederate units began to move 
toward the gap in the Union lines. 


stock of the situation. Half his men and horses had 
been killed or wounded, and only a few rounds of ammu- 
nition remained. The position occupied by the battery 
could accommodate only four guns. Since the right sec- 
tion had no field of fire Bigelow decided to save it from 
capture. Accordingly, he ordered Lieutenant Milton to 
take all the horses and move the guns to the rear, leaving 
the ammunition. The four remaining pieces, with their 
scanty supply of ammunition stacked near the muzzles 
for rapid fire, awaited the onslaught. 

It was not long in coming, and there was no stopping 
it. But the doomed battery gave a good account of itself 
in its last minutes of action. As the Confederates ap- 
peared over the knoll it greeted them with a salvo that 
brought the advance to a momentary halt. Then came 
a brie duel between the infantry and the artillery. At 
that close range the advantage lay with the infantry. But 
in spite of the murderous small arms fire that poured in 
from front and flank, the gunners continued to serve 
their pieces until the end. 

There were many incidents of heroism. Lieutenant 
Erickson, shot through the lungs and reeling in the sad- 


dle, continued to command his section. He was killed 
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while directing one of his guns to a better position. Pri- 
vate Gilson, badly wounded, refused to be evacuated. 
He met his death while coolly lighting his pipe. Gunner 
Murphy was killed just as he was about to fire No. 3 
= Private Fen who stepped forward to replace him, 
ell as he reached for the lanyard. Private Crossen, the 
next man to try it, met the same fate. Then Private 
Smith clambered over the bodies and fired the gun. 

The nervy Bigelow, although wounded, carried on 
mounted until a second bullet toppled him from his horse. 
Even then, supported in a sitting position by his orderly, 
he continued to direct the fight. 

A short savage charge was stopped at the guns. One 
of the gunners saved himself by braining an attacker with 
a rammer staff. Another fought with a primer spike. 
But courage and determination could not prevail against 
heavy odds. With a rebel yell the Confederate line surged 
over the position. 

Bugler Reed lifted the captain on ‘the only remaining 
horse, and led it at a walk to the rear. Then an amazing 
thing happened. The victorious Confederates withheld 
their fire and let them go! 

Meanwhile McGilvery had brought his other batteries 
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For a crucial balf bour the 9th Massachusetts Battery had beld 
the line. 
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to defend the gap. At 6:35 p.m. the men of one of these 

—the 6th Maine—saw through the smoke around Tros- 
tle’s Lane a Union soldier leading a horse with a badly 
wounded officer hunched forward in the saddle. 

One of the battery officers rode out. “Hurry! For God’s 
sake, hurry!”” he cried. “I can’t hold my fire any longer; 
the enemy is about to charge.” 

“I can’t hurry,” replied Bigelow. “Go back and open 
fire.” 

That was the thing to do and that is what they did. 


A storm of solid shot and canister swept past Captain 
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Bigelow but they came on unmindful of the fire. 
at a walk they passed the cheering cannoneers and 
tinued on to the field hospital on the Taneytown | 
Bugler Reed well earned the Medal of Honor he rec 
for that day’s work. 

The timely arrival of successive reinforcements bro 
Longstreet’s power drive definitely to a standstll. Bu 
wonders what might have happened had not the 
Massachusetts Battery held up the Confederate ady 
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for the crucial half hour that McGilvery needed to plug 


the gap in the III Corps line. 


UNTIL RECENTLY, armies fought in comparatively close order. Masses were held 








together by drill and by discipline. The enemy was in plain view. Now we usually 
struggle against an enemy whom we cannot see. We no longer fight in masses but 
in small groups—often as individuals. Therefore the psychological reaction of the 
individual becomes increasingly important. 

In war, the soldier is the instrument with which leaders must work. They must 
learn to play on his emotions—his loyalty, bis courage, his vanity, bis sense of 
humor, bis esprit de corps, bis weakness, bis strength, bis confidence, bis trust—. 
Although in the heat of battle there is no longer time to prepare soldiers for the 
impressions of war, there are, however, two simple means by which a leader may 
lessen tension: 

He can do something himself that will give the men a feeling of security, or 

He can require bis men to do something that will necessitate activity and atten- 
tion.—INFANTRY IN BaTTLe. 








The waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth 


HE great Ohio food of 


1937 has passed, River 


» débris, and although a bit 


_ The papers raised the 
towns have emerged from cry of red tape. 





Signal Corpe Photo 


GEN 7 Q 


were working without regard to 


hours, food, ot sleep. And as the 


Hood waters rose to heights that 





wee 6 have ard a tuck 

in their belts and set about rebuilding their homes and 
restoring their economic lives. The papers have been full 
f the activities of the Red Cross, the WPA, disaster com- 


nittees, and other civilian agencies 


whose energetic and essential activities have been duly 


state organiz. ations, 


reported to the public through the proper publicity de- 
partments. 

But what of the Army? Vas you dere, Sharlie? Or vas 
you too busy to tell the newspapers about it? 

[he Army was there—very much there—with its en- 

gineers, its signal troops, its ‘Doughboys, its transporta- 
tion, its medical units. In one way or another, practically 
every arm and service was represented. Only one thing 
lid the Army forget to bring with it —a publicity de- 
partment. 

) Let’s look back and see what it 
lid. If, in this backward glance, the Engineers seem to 
oom too large, let the reader remember that the writer 
was on duty with the Army Engineer headquarters at the 
Ohio River Division Office, and is inclined to write what 
ie saw rather than what someone else saw. 

The beginning of the flood found the engineer fleets in 
winter quarters, undergoing annual repairs. The flood it- 
self found every available engineer hull, from the lowhiest 
skiff to the mightiest dredge, on active duty twenty-four 
hours a day. The personnel of every engineer district 


The Army was there. 


ne os drowned out all previous high 
records, the units scat 


engineer 
tered up and down the river became nucle: ot civilian 
relief organizations. 
The mission of the Army engineers during Hood emer 
gencies 1s twofold: First, they must protect government 
property, which in this case represented wiiiiens of dollars 
worth of floating plant and lock and dam installations. 
Second, they may render all possible assistance to local 
authorities whenever requested. The first phase of this 
mission is simple, well-defined, and reasonably easy to 
and 
though capable of elastic interpretation it must ‘ kept in 


execute. The second phase 1s complex and vague, 
bounds or the engineer department would become the 
sole custodian of the relief problems of river communi 
cies. 

When the great flood struck, the Army engineers from 
river foreman to division engineer found the snail s under 
tremendous pressure to forget their mission and accede to 
the demands of certain communities that they move in 
and take charge. Only by withstanding this pressure could 
they prevent their vessels from being * ‘frozen” to those 
localities that made the most noise. Only by adhering 
to their mission could they dispose their floating plant 
and personnel to lend maximum assistance to the suffer 
ing valley. 

The Engineers have permanent offices or sub-ofhices 
along the Ohio River at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Mar 
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ietta, Ohio; 


Huntington, West Virginia; 
- 2 


used as engineer bases. To supplement these bases, ad- 


ditional offices were set up at Tell City, Indiana; Evans- 
ville, Indiana; Golconda, Illinois; and other places. Thus 


the river was studded with nerve-centers. 


Engineer problems during flood pivot on information, 


evacuation, and supply. In the lower Ohio these prob- 


lems were accentuated by the partial or complete tsola- 
Many of these towns were built 
on river bluffs higher than the immediate interior. The 
result was that highway and railway communication were 


tion of the river towns. 


severed first, with telegraph and telephone lines soon fol- 
lowing. Consequently, these towns, confirmed in the 
belief that it was contrary to nature for a flood to go higher 
than it ever had before, ‘suddenly found themselves, 9 
completely isolated, and second, huddling in second 
stories and attics to keep their feet dry. 

In order to keep informed of the needs of river towns, 
the river was divided into sections which were patrolled 
daily by fast boats. These patrols kept in touch with 
designated engineer bases, and the information thus gained 
was transmitted to the Red Cross and other interested 
agencies. Then the cry for boats began. Boats and more 
The Engineers furnished hon ats and crews to the 
limit of their capacity. The Coast Guard shipped in hun- 
dreds. Private boat owners donated generously. 


“bet its. 


But only 





Pictures, lie 


Militarist — 1937. 
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Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Louisville, Kentucky; Owensboro, Kentucky; and 
Paducah, Kentucky. In addition, there are forty-nine locks 
and dams along the Ohio, manned with personnel and 
small floating plant. Some of these locks and dams were 
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the Engineers could furnish the steamboats and the 


ver 
barges needed to transport large quantities of food an: Ip- 
plies. Hence they soon found themselves doing the }u|k 
of river supply for stranded communities. 

They did more than that. Their towboats stood by x 
sizable towns where only roof tops showed above the 
waters, and evacuated the stranded population to places 
that could be reached by road. Their smaller boats roamed 
among the inundated farm lands, carrying the farmers 


and the farmers’ daughters to safety." Their flatboat 
sisted in removing live stock to high ground. In 

cinnati, where a $3,000,000 fire was caused by a gas 
storage tank floating away and igniting, they battled with 
other gasoline tanks to secure them or haul them to safet 

But it was at places like Paducah where a concentr: 
of engineers and engineering facilities prevented a catas- 
trophic loss of life. Fortunately there was a large eng: 
sub-office, repair yard, and dé pot at Paducah. The Nig 
dredges, towboats, barges, survey boats, quarter-boats 
launches, and other items of plant were in for the winter 

The city, with about 25,000 inhabitants, was nearly 
100°/, flooded. Evacuation in large numbers in a mini- 
mum time was essential. And the Army engineers, in 
charge of a vast fleet of small boats which arrived from 
hundreds of miles around, took over the job and saw it 
safely through. 

So far we have given a thumbnail sketch of the non 
military activities < the Army. There remain the military 
activities and these involved Regular troops, the National 
Guard, Reserve units, the ROTC, and the CCC. With 
the exception of the Regular troops, all of these units could 
be brought into action with a little i impetus from local and 
state authorities. But the participation of federal troops 
in local situations is definitely restricted by law, by regu- 
lation, and by policy. Before picturing the activities of 
federal troops in such critical situations as existed at Louis 
ville, a brief review of these restrictions may be in ordet 

The law says in part: 

It is unlawful to employ any part of the Army of th 
United States, as a posse comitatus or otherwise, for the pur 
pose of executing the laws, except in such cases and under 
such circumstances as such employment of said force may b 


expressly authorized by the Constitution or by Act of Con 
gress. 


The penalty for violation of this law is a fine not exceed 
ing $10,000, or imprisonment not exceeding two years, or 
both. 

The regulations, of course, repeat these legal restrictions 
and outline a very definite procedure to follow before fed 
eral troops may enter the local scene. This procedure is 
based on the provisions of the Constitution and on various 
Acts of Congress. Stripped of legal hocus-pocus it boil: 
down to the following essentials: 

(1 1) The President alone may order federal military par 
ticipation in local situations. 

(2) Such participation will normally be resorted « 
when illegal violence must be met by a show of force. 


"Wonder what happened to the farmers’ sons ?—Eb. 
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The request for such participation must be made 
President by the legislature of the state involved, 
hen the legislature is not convened, by the state 
itive. 
In emergencies due to public calamity which dis- 
the normal process of government, where it is dan- 
's tO await instructions, an officer of the Amy may 
such action as the circumstances of the case appear 
quire, and as he may reasonably expect to be able to 
vy before the civil courts upon a plea of necessity. 
5) Troops cannot be directed to act under the orders 
wy civil officer. 
6) The use of troops should end the moment the 
ssitv for them ceases. 
Bearing these essentials in mind, let us now see where 
military forces of the Army were, and what they did. 
The garrisons nearest to the scene of action were Fort 
Thomas, Kentucky; Fort Hayes, Ohio; Fort Knox, Ken- 


tucky; Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana; Fort Sheridan, 


(Ilinois; and Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. Each of these 
posts formed a reservoir of federal troops and essential sup- 
plies, such as tentage, cots, bedding, and the like. 

Early flood predictions g gave lietle cause for alarm. There 
was no reason to believe chat a flood of catastrophic pro- 
The water on the 
ground, plus the precipitation that could be foreseen, led 


portions was just around the corner. 


only to the belief that a mildly exciting flood was on the 
way, and that the usus il lowl: inds woulc d be flooded out in 
the usual manner. 

And then, for nearly a week, the heavens opened in 
riotous abandon, and the Vv alley awoke to the fact that an 
inprecedented flood was upon them. The trickle of re- 
quests to army posts for transportation and supplies sud- 
denly swelled to a deluge of urgent appeals. The Army, 
rec alling the Mississippi flood of 1927, swung into action. 
The National Guard, the Officers’ Reanes Corps, and 
the CCC were already in the field, and Regular troops 
were issued warning orders. Staff officers rad the corps 
wreas involved were dispatched on reconnaissances by 
motor, by rail, and by plane. The supply organization 
of the Army found itself on a war-time basis, and the large 
depots hummed with more activity than they had experi 
enced since the war. 


Then, as the cities found themselves without light, 
power, or heat, panic set in. Local police protection be- 
came woefully inadequate; looting commenced, and 
some sizable communities tottered on the brink of an- 
archy. National Guard troops, though doing yeoman 
service, were insufficient in numbers. The Reserve Corps 
had no troops. Inevitably came the call for the Regulars. 
Some of the calls were based on hysteria, some on an im- 
proper conception of the functions of federal troops, and 
some on a very real need. It became the duty "ot C Corps 
\rea to appraise these requests and to keep Washington 
informed. One of the most difficult things was to con- 
vince various municipalities that the request of the city 
fathers direct to the Army could not get the Regulars 
there. The requests had to be made by the legislature or 
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Chow Line 


the state executive, or the Army's hands were tied. 

As soon as the reports of the staff officers began coming 
in, the several corps areas were able to differentiate no 
tween hysteria and need, and recommendations flashed to 
to the 


Washington. Soon the Regulars were speeding 


critical points—Fr: inkfort, I pe Paducah, and south 
erm Illinois. And the most critical of these was I outsville. 

A very delicate situation had arisen in Louisville. A city 
of a quarter- million popul ation suddenly found itself three 
quarters subme rged, with all power and water gone, and 
blanketed at night by desolate darkness. No fire ot police 
signals wets.ar but for that matter little could be 
done had the signals functioned. The threat of pestilence 
hung over the popul: ation, looting was previ alent, and the 
people panicky. Parts of the city, higher than the rest, 
were islands, their darkened streets me buildings jammed 
with refugees. In other parts of the city upper stories 
housed those die-hards who had refused to be evacuated, 
and who therefore had to be furnished food and water. 
No blame can be attached to the mayor of the city when, 
foreseeing this emergency, he remembered the Regular 
troops at Fort Knox, thirty miles out, and sent out an 
SOS. 

Now from such records as are available, it appears that 
the mayor at first wanted the Regulars to move in, take 
over the city and declare martial law. When he was in 
formed that such a request would have to come from the 
governor, he suggested that the troops move in and operate 
under the civilian authorities. This, under the law, was 


manifestly impossible. 




















At once the papers raised the cry of red tape and lack of 
cooperation on the part of the Army. This, in spite of the 
fact that prior to the mayor's call the Regulars at Knox 
had been busy evacuating West Point, Kosmosdale, and 
other river towns, in issuing supplies where needed, and 
in caring for thousands of refugees at the post. Fortunately, 
a proposal was soon worked out whereby the Regulars 
moved into Loutsville in a cooperative capacity. 

At the same time, the need for communication between 
the isolated parts of the city and the high ground of the 
interior became apparent, and a request was sent out for 
a regular engineer company with pontoon equipment. 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia was the nearest Engineer post, and 
Company B, 5th Engineers, was immediately dispatched. 
The need for medical troops was growing rapidly, and 
Company G of the 1st Medical Regiment was sent from 
Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania. 

By the time the Louisville situation reached its gravest 
phase, the following Regular troops were in Louisville: 


(1) Troop A, 1st Cavalry (Mechanized) from Fort 
Knox with additional scout cars from Brigade Head- 
quarters and Headquarters 68th Field Artillery. These 
armored cars and other vehicles assisted in evacuation, and 
cooperated with local police and National Guard troops 
in patrolling such parts of the city as were out of water. 
Their radio equipment proved particularly valuable. 


(2) Truck transportation from the 68th Field Artillery. 
In addition to the usual transportation mission, these 
trucks were of use in handling heavy electrical equipment 
which materially speeded up the return of light and 
power. 

(3) Maintenance detachments of Quartermaster and 
Ordnance personnel. 

(4) A composite battalion of the 11th Infantry from 
Fort Benjamin Harrison. These troops were used largely 
for police duty. 

(5) Company B, 5th Engineers, from Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia. This outfit brought heavy pontoon equipment, 
transportation, and a water purification truck. The dis- 
tances to be spanned exceeded the length of the pontoon 
bridge, and pontoon ferries were used to ferry supplies, 
mail, and refugees. The water purification unit proved 
invaluable. This company also constructed a tent camp 
for refugees. 

(6) Com any G, 1st Medical . from Carlisle 
Barracks. This company was largely engaged in — 
intending sanitary measures and rendering medical ai 

Leaving Louisville for the moment, we find Company 
K of the roth Infantry en route from Fort Thomas, ee. 
tucky to the state capital at Frankfort. Frankfort is on the 
Kentucky River, whose flood waters were rushing down to 
swell the Ohio. A sudden storm of cloud-burst proportions 
sent a flash crest down the already swollen river, and 
water began rising ominously in the cells of the state peni- 
tentiary. The prisoners had to be removed in a hurry—or 
drown. The evacuation was handled by National Guard 
troops, but the i imperative haste made close supervision 
impossible and several prisoners escaped. For a time there 
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was wild talk of a general jailbreak, and the he. ,i\y 
burdened people thought they faced an additional tri! |. 
tion—hundreds of desperados loose in the city. An im- 
provised tent city for the convicts, surrounded onl, by 
barbed wire, was not calculated to reassure the citize ory. 
so the Regulars were dispatched to assist the Nati nal 
Guard and state troopers in keeping order. 


Returning to the Ohio again, we find Paducah in the 
state of flood siege previously described. Long before the 
crest of the flood arrived, the city was completely inun- 
dated, and the city manager and the flood committee 
radioed a request to the governor, through the Engineer 
officer on the scene, for federal troops. National Guard 
troops were on hand, and the need for federal troops was 
not apparent at that tme. As the waters continued to 
rise, the request was repeated, and Companies B and C, 
2d Infantry, were dispatched to Paducah from Fort Shen- 
dan. There they cooperated with local authorities, estab- 
lished a tent camp, assisted in police, and helped handle 
the never-ending stream of refugees. 


— 


The Army made extended preparations in southern 
Illinois to handle the refugees from the towns of the lower 
Ohio. The burden of these preparations fell on the 6th 
Infantry at Jefferson Barracks, which responded prompt) 
and efficiently. Several CCC camps in lower Illinois were 
at once made ready to care for refugees, and the Regulars 
took the field with their troops, trains, and supplies. 
Companies A and E of the 6th Infantry were at Camp 
Anna. Company B was at Camp Marion, and detach- 
ments of the 6th were at camps at Hutchins, Carbondale, 
and other places. Overland evacuation was accomplished 
by the 6th from the towns of Villa Ridge, Mound City, 
Homestead, Rosiclare, and Metropolis. An emergency 
hospital was set up at Marion with doctors and nurses to 
care for the sick among the refugees, and a Signal Corps 
detachment assisted the engineer base at Golconda in 
keeping in touch with engineer rescue work up and down 
the river. It should be mentioned that all of this was done 
in cooperation with the National Guard of Illinois, and 
that a National Guard Engineer company from Chicago, 
with pontoon equipment, was of great assistance in main- 
taining overland communication from the river base at 
Golconda. The CCC personnel and facilities were also of 
prime help. 

Although the presence of federal troops was evident in 
a relatively small number of cities, the Army’ s contribu- 
tion of essential supplies was a major factor in alleviating 
suffering along the entire valley. Among the supplies 
dispatched to the flooded states in the Fifth Corps Area 
were 89,000 blankets, 42,000 cots, 26,000 mattresses, 
23,000 bed sacks, and thousands of such items as pillows, 
comforts, socks, raincoats, hip boots, overcoats, mess 
tents, large tents, canteens and cups, sheets, clothing, 
towels, shoes, and candles. These supplies were issued 
from dépéts to the Red Cross and other relief agencies, 
and do not include those that the troops carried directly in 
the field. The Fifth Corps Area issued similar items for 
the lower river, and the Fourth Corps Area contributed 


st 











Mississippi area. It is sate to say that without these 
ues which were promptly made available to relief 
ies, the suffering among refugees would have in- 
ed tremendously and the death rate would have 


—_ 


1¢ story of the Army in the flood would not be com- 
without mention of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. In 
flooded community there was a great need of large 
bers of responsible individuals, working in a going 
-canization, and trained to leadership. The Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps exactly filled that need, and responded un- 
selfishly to the demands made upon them. The procedure 
idopted in Cincinnati was typical of that in effect in 
very large community. City officials and relief agencies 
were contacted and the assistance of the Regular officers 
in charge of Reserves proffered, together with such Re- 
serve officers as might volunteer. Then a letter was sent 
by special messenger to all Reserve officers, requesting 
volunteers. The response was immediate. In Cincinnati, 
over 500 out of 700 officers volunteered. These officers 
furnished a splendid 7 of teamwork by voluntarily 
lacing themselves under the direction of responsible heads 
of relief organizations. A partial list of the type of service 
rendered is indicative of their achievements: 
Supervision of refugee stations which were established 
in schools, churches, and other public buildings. 
Superintendence of volunteer and government relief 


labor in transporting food, supplies, boats, etc. 
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Procurement of food supplies and distribution to relief 


centers. 


Custody and care of government property. 

Service on relief committees of various sorts. 

Establishment of sub-bases along the river to furnish 
liaison between engineer boats and local relief agencies. 

Establishment of message centers to coordinate city and 
relief agencies. : 

The CCC has a large part on the Army canvas. Every 
camp in the long, broad zone of the Ohio River laid aside 
its normal functions and turned to rescue work. Supplies 
were sent out, evacuation assisted, herculean labors ac- 
complished in keeping inundated roads open, and facili- 
ties established to provide food and shelter for thousands 
of the homeless. Motor transportation from camps out- 
side of the zone of activity was mobilized and dispatched to 
the front. 

To the charge that the National Guard, the Coast 
Guard, and other agencies have been neglected in this 
account, the writer must plead that he is dealing only 
with the narrative of the Regular Army. No one is more 
aware than he of the splendid part they played, no one 
more appreciative of the whole-hearted codperation with 
which they worked side by side with the Regulars during 
the emergency. Come what may, the Regulars ask no 
more than the privilege of again working side by side 
with their gallant comrades of the late high water. 


THe NAME SAM Browne is now familiar to all American soldiers. Few of the 
thousands who wear the Sam Browne belt know anything of the man, yet he was a 
gallant and energetic soldier. As captain he won the Victoria Cross for conspicuous 
bravery at Nuriah in 1858. After the loss of one arm, be found it awkward to draw 
his saber, so he invented the field belt which carries bis name. The merits of this 
design have led to the adoption of the Sam Browne belt by nearly all armies. 























Highway Traffic and Modern War—'] 


By Captain Josepn I. Greene, /nfantry 


N Part I we studied the trafic on the primary high- 
way net and determined the maximum capacity of 
typical primary roads for war-time motor movements. 

We saw that this maximum flow can be realized by set- 
ting highways aside for exclusive military use during the 
passage of motor columns, and by using two-lane roads 
for one-way trafhe with both lanes occupied by vehicles. 
For many motor movements, however, these excellent 
conditions may not exist. Only secondary roads may be 
available; or a single teasible primary highway route may 
make two- way traffic unavoidable. Of course, there will 
often be no need to strain every nerve to get motor 
columns over the road in the shortest possible time. But 
whatever the circumstances, we cannot begin to calcu- 
late modern logistics unul we take into consideration 
every factor that may affect the capacities of the routes we 
plan to use. A flat rate of march for motor movements, 
varied only to allow for movement at night with and 
without lights, is far too simple to fit the facts. True, a 
recent diical text’ states that “‘liberal allowances must be 
made for retarding conditions, such as bad roads 
’ But we must have something more definite to go 

on than this general statement. Therefore, in this article, 
we shall consider what some of these ‘ 


be. 


‘allowances’ must 


* * . * 


When two-way trafhic is necessary, the amount of mili- 
tary trafic that a given primary highway can carry de- 
pends on: (1) The types of military traffic; (2) The 
amount of non-military traffic on the highway; (3) The 
number of lanes; (4) The amount and types of cross 
traffic, and the methods used to get it across the main 
route. 


From the viewpoint of motor movements, the most im- 
portant type of two-way traffic is that in which a motor 
column, with vehicles moving at regulated driving dis- 
tances, travels in the right-hand lane. The left lane is pre- 
sumably left free for traffic by individual vehicles in either 
direction. On a road closed to all but military traffic, the 
left-lane traffic may be typically composed of antiaircraft 
and antitank units moving by bounds; and of command, 
staff, and messenger vehicles. 

With the road closed to cross trafic, the maximum 
capacity of the motor-column lane would be as ak in 
Part I: 1,020 vehicles passing a given point per hour, at 
an average speed of 30 miles an hour, a maximum running 

ed of 4o miles an hour, and a driving distance (includ- 
Se vehicle length) of 52 yards. In Z other lane, the 
maximum capacity would be the same, but only if all 
traffic in that lane moved in one direction. For two-way 
traffic, the capacity of the left lane alone, with the nght 


‘Reconnaissance, Security, Marches, Halts, C. and G. S. S., re- 
vised to Jiily 1, 1936. 


lane occupied, is very limited. In passing forward ng 
the column, individual vehicles must move at high speeds 
whenever they find the left lane open, and mus: 
quently dart into and out of the column itself, which 
not be done very often without seriously interfering ith 
the column. 

The study of Dean A. N. Johnson’ referred to in Part | 
contains the statement that ‘““when traffic on two-lane roads 
is 80 to 100 per cent in one direction congestion does not 
occur until vehicles are passing at a rate exceeding 1 


20% 
per hour.” 


Thus, if 1,020 vehicles per hour are passing in 
the right lane of a two-lane highway occupied by a sing 
motor column, the left lane may have at best a working 
capacity of some 280 vehicles per hour. If, however, b rc 
lanes are occupied by motor pal arta travelling 1 IN Opposite 
directions, the highway can be used to its full capacity of 
1,020 vehicles per lane. On a two-lane road, this, of course 
permits no other traffic in either direction, and no passing 
In free-flowing civil traffic, when vehicles are moving 
in roughly the same numbers in both directions, con- 
gestion begins when 1,000 vehicles are passing per hour. 
As high as 2,100 civil vehicles per hour have been counted 
on a two-lane road, but only when congestion was great. 
with vehicles crowding up far below safe road distance and 
moving at much slower speeds than 30 miles per hour 


* * * * 


Now let us consider the matter from the viewpoint of 
operating motor columns through existing non-military 
trafic—a factor that may often have to be considered. 


It is now taught in our Schools, in view of peace-time 
convoy experience, that the best way to superimpose a 
military column on the general traffic is to use long driv- 
ing distances (100 to 250 yards) in the open country; and 
in passing through urban districts, to close up to 20 or 25 
yards driving distance. Thus, out in the country, faster 
non-military vehicles have room to drive between the 
vehicles of the column when they must wait for opposite 
trafic to pass, and the same obtains in cities to a lesser 
extent at the slower speeds and shorter driving distances. 
Actually when such a peace-time convoy gets into heavy 
traffic, in either country or city, the civil traffic wedges in 
and all advantage of driving distance is lost. Each driver 
in the convoy must then take his opportunities like the 
driver of the delivery truck just ahead, or of the freight 
van behind. 

In considering the ratios of civil and military traffic on a 
given highway, it should first be noted that no highway 
carries its full capacity except for brief periods usually 
measured in hours. This is readily apparent from data ob 
tained in various traffic surveys. In one survey covering 
23,000,000 vehicle-miles of travel in 11 Western states 


*Dept. of Engineering, University of Maryland. 
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crage trafic ran from 326 vehicles per day in Wyo- 
co 1,862 per day in California. New Jersey and Con- 
ne ut roads carry about 5,000 per day.* These figures, of 
cover all kinds of roads from secondary township 
anc country roads with from 20 to 200 vehicles per day, 
to super -highways with 17,000 per day. But the fact 
rer uns that the reasonable maximum civil traffic flow on 
any good two-lane highway of 24,000 vehicles at 35 miles 
an hour is seldom if ever reached. 

[: is also worth pausing here to ponder briefly on the 
Maryland-Pennsylvania- Virginia areas on which so many 
map wars are fought. According to the 1935 registration 
figures, this area contains roughly 575,000 civil vehicles, 

which run more than 11,000,000 miles per day. Is it un- 
esa to suggest that such traffic can hardly be dis- 
regarded? Indeed, we need to know in every case what 
traffic a road already bears before we can dare to superim- 
ose our motor columns upon that traffic. 

We saw above that a motor column on the right lane of 
a highway leaves room for a maximum of 280 vehicles 
bout. ot 6, 720 per day. But we must remember also i 
the daily civil trafic is not even. In suburbs and cities it 
moves in waves, with the busiest times from 8 to g AM, 5 
to 6 pM, and 8 to g pM. Out in the country there is one 
peak—s to 6 PM. Sunday traffic is about half again that 
of week days. 

Allowance must also be made for changes in civil trafhe 
due to war itself. A highway that ordinarily carries a 
thousand vehicles per day on the peaceful pursuits of their 
owners may carry several times as much ctvil traffic when 
battle threatens in the neighborhood. There may be refu- 
gees by tens of thousands, fleeing in their family cars. And 
the very presence of a friendly force may call out an army 


of sightseers, peddlers, and local dealers in supplies. 


*All data is from various surveys in Public Roads, U. S. Dept. 
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But if we know what civil traffic to expect, the capacity 
of any highway for additional military trafic is simple to 
find. On a two-lane road the maximum practicable free- 
flowing trafic, without congestion, is 1,000 vehicles per 
hour; for a three-lane road, 2,000 vehicles per hour; and 
for a four-lane road, 3,000 vehicles per hour. By subtract- 
ing the usual civil traffic from these figures, we can find 
very approximately what room is left for military traffic.* 
This has to be done, of course, for numerous points along 
the highway, since traffic is not uniform. 


Such detailed studies apply mainly to routes that are to 
be used for military purposes for a period of some length. 
An army may first bar the roads entirely as it advances, 
and then open them again for combined military and civil 
trafic. All roads in rear areas, which are to bear much 
military trafic, will need to be studied similarly; for ex- 
ample, highways near cantonments, depots, and other 
semi-permanent installations. 


The factor of cross trafhe is highly important, especially 
when we think of rapid movements of large columns. In 
the first place, it is evident that vehicles cannot cross 
through a military column that is moving at 30 or 40 
miles an hour. We may assume that civil cross traffic 
from small side roads can be closed off indefinitely when 
the necessity requires. But at important highway and 
street intersections, unless some chance ts given to cross 
trafic, a hardship to necessary civil activities is bound to 
result. Moreover, there is always the possibility of urgent 
military cross traffic. 


There are four ways in which cross trafhic can be allowed 
for: (1) gaps between serials; (2) lights or signals; (3) 
temporary overhead viaducts; (4) traffic circles or their 
equivalents. 


Operating a motor column in serials lengthens the 
column, and hence its total travel time. The amount of 
cross trafic determines the sizes of the gaps between 
serials. Ordinarily, the maximum continuous cross traffic 
at any one point on the route would have to be the govern- 
ing factor. This might be the traffic in the center of the 


largest city passed through. At all other points of cross 

‘These figures, from Highway Capacities, by Dean Johnson, are 
for traffic flowing very approximately the same amounts in both 
directions. 





Figure 1. Heavy lines and arrows show the traffic-circle path 
of east-and-west traffic through a north-bound single motor col- 
umn. Such a circle must be at least three lanes wide, and about 
150 yards in ‘circumference to permit smooth intersection with 
a column moving 20 miles an hour. Note that the motor column 
travels on the middle lane of the circle. Several hundred cars an 
hour can easily pass through the column in both directions, east 
and west. If there is another motor column moving south at 
the same time, cross traffic can get through it by using the left 
half of the circle in the same manner as shown. 
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trafic there would thus be more allowance than necessary. 
At busy intersections in cities the rate of cross traffic often 
rises above 2,000 vehicles an hour,® which is approximately 
the rate of flow of a double staggered column moving at 
an average speed of 30 miles an hour. For such cross traffic, 
the total length of gaps between serials must be equal to 
the total length of the serials themselves, thus doubling 
the length of the column and increasing its total time of 
travel by the time required for the column to move its own 
closed-up length. This method permits serials to travel at 
steady speed, assuming of course, that each cross traffic 
point would be controlled by adequate police personnel, 
either military or civil. 

Where the maximum cross traffic intersecting the route 
is less than that of the column without gaps; for example, 
1,000 vehicles per hour as compared to 2,000 per hour for 
the column, then the gaps between serials would only need 
to be in the ratio of 1,000 to 2,000. Different lengths of 
gaps may also be used in various parts of a long column. 
In a column expected to cross other traffic at an important 
point between 4:00 and 10:00 AM, an occasional gap one 
or two minutes long might take care of the early morning 
trafic between 4:00 and 6:00. From 6:00 to 7:00 more 
gaps would be needed. During the morning rush, from 
7:00 to 8:30, there would need to be as much gap time 
as column-passage time. Then from 8:30 to 10:00, the 
ratio of gaps could be somewhat reduced. In calculating 
this, allowance must be made, of course, for the extension 
of the column by splitting it into serials. If heavy cross 
traffic is expected at two or more points, this fact must also 
be allowed for. If it occurs at several points well distributed 
along the route, we would then have the maximum case; 
and the total gap time would have to be at least equal to 
the total column-passage time. 

Here again the value of the double-staggered column is 
evident. Its use doubles the number of vehicles in a serial 
of given length, thus passing twice as many across a given 
intersection per hour. The cross traffic itself should also be 
one-way traffic, using every lane of the street. This of 
course, is only possible where there are parallel cross routes 
close together as in cities. 


In passage through populous districts at reduced speed, 
each serial of a column should be closed up to the mini- 
mum safe driving distance for the lower speed of passage. 
This should be permitted to occur automatically as the 
leading vehicle of each serial enters a slow-speed zone. 
There should be no halting of any vehicle simply for clos- 
ing up. It should often be possible, however, to keep up 
speeds of 30 or even go miles an hour through many parts 
of a city where cross traffic can be closed off and diverted 
to a few main crossings. 


When cross traffic is controlled by lights or other signals, 
it is best to allow for this by providing gaps in the column 
beforehand. Otherwise there will be much jamming up. 
ee ments can be made for the traffic lights to fit the 


us eliminating stopping by any part of the column. 


~*On st streets three or more lanes in width. 
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Traffic circles are still another practicable method 
handling cross traffic. These, of course, cannot be built 
in a few hours. But they already exist on many highways 
and workable equivalents of most types can be established, 
Figure 1 shows a common type of traffic circle. Figures 2 
to 5 show how the equivalent of a traffic circle can casily 
be established by using a block in a town or city, a court. 
house square, or even a wide street, provided there are 
cross streets on which the cross traffic can enter and leave’ 


ot 


The ideal method, however, of taking cate of cross 
traffic is by installing temporary or semi-permanent over- 
head viaducts for its passage, or for the passage of the 
motor column itself. This eliminates conflict of traffic 
what may be most important of all, permits two military 
columns to cross readily. 


Two types of temporary viaducts seem desirable, a |; ghe 
and a heavy.” The light viaduct should be strong enough 
to carry any loaded 2//-ton vehicle (a gross capacity of 8 
tons) .° The heavy viaduct should permit the passage of 
20-ton vehicles. Both light and heavy types should have « 
sidewalk for foot traffic. 


Ordinarily, a single lane of 10 feet, open to continuous 
24-hour trafic, would be enough to take care of civil cross 
traffic except at busy points, where two such viaducts, 
one for traffic in each direction, would be desirable. All 
viaducts should permit the under passage of at least two 
columns of military vehicles, and if necessary, one or 
more columns of other traffic. 


In cities where two or more viaducts are necessary, 
trafic should be made one-way on all viaducts in accord- 
ance with the main flow of traffic. The direction of flow 
can, of course, be changed in accordance with normal 
changes in flow, as in the morning and evening. Bearing 
one-way traffic, each single-lane bridge will carry 1,000 
vehicles per hour. From this can be calculated the number 
of viaducts necessary to handle the necessary civil or mili- 
tary, light cross traffic at any point. Heavy vehicle traffic 
could be confined to one or two 20-ton viaducts at suitable 


points. 

Where the erection of heavy viaducts is not feasible, 
light viaducts could be built to carry all except heavy 
trafic, and this could be allowed for by gaps in motor 
columns. Traffic studies of the Bureau of Public Roads 
show that the number of vehicles of a gross loaded weight 
of more than eight tons varies from 6 to 80 cars per 
thousand in Psat States. Hence gaps in a motor 
column totalling about ten per cent of those which would 
be necessary for all cross traffic would take care of the 
heavy cross traffic. 


Unless there are an unusual number of railroad crossings 
on the route of a motor column, interference by trains 
should not total many minutes. A passenger train ordi- 


*Steadflow Traffic Principles, by Fritz Malcher (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press), contains a thorough analysis of traffic circles 
and the manner in which cross traffic filters through. 

*A third type for the use of foot troops or pedestrians only may 
also be of value. 

‘A gross capacity of 9% tons would support light tanks. 













































cakes less than a minute to pass, and a long freight 
tbout five minutes. It is just as desirable, of course, 
, d temporary viaducts over railway tracks as over 
inter ecting highways; and this may have to be done over 
bus: lines. It ts also possible to hold up unimportant rail 
cratic for important motor moves. 


We should not leave the subject of cross trafhe without 
considering briefly cross trafhe of a military nature. Few 
wars have occurred in which ume was not lost by the 
inability of one column to cross another. Doubtless the 
idea of using overhead viaducts for such purposes 1s not 
new. But it has not, in the past, been used to any great 
extent. A modern army may have to fight in any direction 
at short notice. Security has become a matter of a peri- 
meter rather than simply a front. And if that is true, de- 
fense and attack likewise have rounded out the circle. Ad- 
vances in many columns on a wide front as now taught at 
che Command and General Staff School, make it easier to 
change direction through the fact that columns are shorter, 
hence easier to reverse. Nevertheless, in any advance to 
battle vet devised columns still have heads and tails, and 
are dificult to turn without confusion. When this must 
be done, many a column stands idle for hours waiting for 
others to pass at right angles, even when the best of logistic 
calculations have been applied. Temporary viaducts would 
give columns a chance to cut back over their own tails or 
across other columns, no matter what their length. Often, 
too, such viaducts may well be left in place for considerable 
periods, especially in defensive areas. Those erected during 
an advance may prove invaluable in an ensuing retire- 
ment. They are also desirable for switching troops within 
a large unit from one position to another; for example, 
a corps from the right to the left of an army. The switch- 
ing unit can cross over the flow of supply and evacuation 
trafic in rear of other corps without interrupting it. 


It may also be desirable to equip large units with port- 
able viaducts—one or two to each corps, let us say. Such 
simple aids to trafic in a future conflict with motors multi- 
plied will indeed be necessary. 


It is not proposed that these various methods of hand- 
ling cross traffic can be used extensively for tactical move- 
ments involving small columns. But even here, it is well 
worth noting, it may be advantageous to detour a small 
column a number of miles to an installed overhead viaduct 
or a temporarily established traffic circle, when otherwise 
its movement may be delayed several hours by the passage 
of a long column. 


It is also true that these suggestions will require much 


detailed study, and experiment and test as well, to de- 
termine what their full value is. 


Weather, too, must be fully considered. It affects road 
surfaces, road visibility, hence running speeds and road 
capacities, 

On primary highways light rainfall will not ordinarily 
necessitate reduced running speeds except on slippery 
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Figure 2. A city block or courthouse square used as a trafhc 
circle to permit east and west trafhe to pass through a north 
bound single motor column. The column keeps to the center 


lane. The square should be at least 200 feet on a side. Other 
trafhe must be barred. 
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Ficure 3. The use 
of a wide street for 
passing east and west 
trafic (heavy lines) 
through a single 


motor column. 
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Figure 4. The use of four city 
- blocks as a traffic circle to permit eas: 
and west traffic (heavy lines) to pass 
through a double staggered column 
moving north. The double stagvered 
column splits to nght and left at 4 
and forms again at B, between thes 
points travelling in the middle of the 
streets, which must be at least three 
lanes wide. All local traffic must be 
barred. 
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stretches.” On the common road surfaces speeds of 35 to 
45 miles an hour are safe, especially for six- -wheeled ve- 
hicles with their extra traction. On slippery-surfaced roads 
a reduction of maximum running speed to 30 miles an 


hour is probably enough. 


Snow requires a similar reduction. Chains can be used 
if there is enough snow to cause skidding. Deep snow, not 
too deep to prevent traffic altogether, slows up the leading 
vehicle and hence, all the vehicles of a column. This points 
to small advance columns sent out to improve the road, 
when special equipment is not available. 


Icy roads are difficult at best. Vehicles can usually do 
better without chains. Advance columns can use chains 
to roughen the ice and throw dirt and sand on the worst 
stretches. (Tables given later include estimated speeds for 
ice- and snow-covered highways.) 


* * * * 


Night, lack of lights, fog, smoke, dust, rain, and snow, 
all a road visibility in varying degrees. Studies show 
that the average open highway driving speed of civil 
vehicles is 43.3 miles per hour by day, a 41.5 by night.”° 
Allowing a beats katy factor, we can set 35 miles 
t hour as a maximum running 
ments with lights. In one-way tra 


ed for night move- 
fhe on good roads, the 


*The U. S. mileage of slippery types of primary highways is 
considerably less than one-tenth of the whole primary net. 
“Automotive Industries, May 16, 1935. 


































main object of lights is to see the vehicle ahead, and there 
is no need of brilliant lighting which may easily betray 
4a motor movement to hostile air observers. This suggests 
the necessity for investigation into the practicability of 
deeply hooded, faint headlights, and—to catch their light 
—similarly hooded reflectors on the rear of vehicles. 

Movements without lights require a great reduction of 
running speed, but often not so great as we are accustomed 
to think necessary. Visibility varies in different weather 
and different moon phases. We need experiment to de 
termine what speeds are practicable under these different 
conditions, and experiment also in the use of tail lights 
hooded from air observation. On good roads such lights 
might permit running speeds as high as 25 miles an hour 
except on very dark nights. There is also the possibility 
of using an invisible ray to cause the tail light ahead to 
glow. 

Fog, dust, and smoke may reduce road visibility to zero, 
especially smoke. Fo and dust, however, may cover 
great stretches of road, whereas smoke is more likely to 
cover limited stretches and to dissipate far more quickly. 
In all three, speeds must be greatly reduced, and in smoke 
it may be impracticable to move at all. Lights are of as- 
sistance in all three but may at night reflect upward 
through thin layers of fog, but not through fog of any 
thickness. 


Rain interferes only slightly with road visibility owing 
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Figure 5. North-bound trafhc crossing a double staggered 


through. South-bound cross traffic can pass through from left 
the column is travelling. 


column on a wide street or road (at least 50 feet wide). The 


double coleman 5 out (travelling on the second and fourth lanes of a five-lane road), thus permitting cross traffic to get 


to nght on another stretch of the highway or street on which 






















to eficient windshield wipers. A downpour may tempo- 
rarily lower maximum running speeds to 30 miles an hour. 
A heavy snow may require a greater reduction. 


* * * * 


To complete our brief survey of the conditions under 
which motor movements may be made we must now con- 
sider secondary highways. We have approximately 
350,000 miles of primary highways, but our secondary 
road net has nearly eight times that amount, some 650,000 
miles of which is surfaced. In general, motor movements 
on secondary roads are subject to the laws of road capacity 
and speeds of movement heretofore discussed. 

Few narrow roads are actually a single track. Most roads 
narrower than two lanes (18-20 feet) have shoulders that 
give room for passing, at least at occasional points. On the 
best of such roads two vehicles can pass at any point with 
reasonable care in driving, and perhaps two-thirds of our 
whole road net falls in this bracket. From the viewpoint 
of motor columns, then, such roads are one-lane, one-way 
roads on which a small amount of traffic can pass in the 
opposite direction. On them, motor columns can seldom 
travel at an average speed of 30 miles an hour; something 
like half that speed is more probable. 

Assuming 20 miles an hour as maximum running speed, 
with a safe-driving distance of 24.2 yards (Table II, Part 
1), and an average running speed of 15 miles an hour, the 
traffic flow of the single column such roads will carry is 
1,090 vehicles per hour. Under these conditions it would 
take 700 vehicles (a brigade) 10.6 hours to go 150 miles; 
2,000 vehicles (a division), 11.3 hours; and 10,000 ve- 


hicles (a corps), 19.2 hours. This is between 4 and 5 


hours longer than the same movements would take in 
single column at 30 miles an hour, and, of course, consid- 
erably longer still than a double staggered column would 
require. 


But even a narrow country road will carry an enormous 
amount of traffic if only the bridges are strong enough and 
the road will stand up —the two main difficulties. Country 
roads require something like 50 times as much main- 
tenance per 1,000 miles of vehicle travel over them, as 
ordinary, two-lane, hard-surfaced highways; and in wet 
weather especially, heavy traffic may soon wear them out. 


Bridges form a-similar limitation, particularly to mech- 
anized columns, although it will often be possible to 
strengthen them beforehand for a motor movement. 


The military use of secondary roads comes, in the end, 
to one main thing—detailed advance knowledge of the 
route. We can and must make much use of secondary 
roads. But foolish indeed is the commander who permits 
his motor columns to turn off the main highways without 
knowing what they will get into; or the commander who 
counts optimistically on poor roads to get a large column 
over long distances with dispatch. When we ne to— 
yes; we can manhandle gece a through swamps and over 
rocky broken ground. But when speed is a foremost con- 
sideration, it pays to remember that ten miles on pavement 
are usually better than one through the mud. 

We may now consider more adequate rates-of-march 
tables for practical use than those we now have. It should 
be understood that Tables XI to XIII are largely composed 
of the writer's estimates, and are simply presented as 


samples of what we need. Experiment should determine 
more closely the estimated speeds given in these tables. 
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Tasie XI 


MaxtmMuM SusTAINED DayLIGHt RUNNING SPEEDS ON 
Primary HicHways 


Condition of Road Visibility 
Type of Smoke 
Road Surface Good Rough Ice Wet Dry Dust Rain Snow or Fog 
Concrete.... 40 80 65-10! 85 40 -. 25-35 15-30 1-15* 
Asphalt..... 40 80 5-10° 80 40 .. 25-30 15-30 1-15 
Gravel...... 40 20 20! 30-40 80-40 30 25-30 15-30 1-15 
Sand-clay 40 20 15! 15-40" 25-40 25 15-20 15-20 1-15 


Nores-—' With chains on gravel and sand-clay; with or without on harder 
8. 
*Sand-clay roads are at their best when slightly wet. 


*It is assumed that vehicles can creep forward at at least one 
mile an hour in blinding smoke. 


Tasce XII 
Maximum Sustrainep NicHt-RUNNING SpeEDS WitH LicHTs 
ON Primary HicHways 


Condition of Road Visibility 


Type of Smoke 
Road Surface Good Rough Ice Wet Dry Dust Rain Snow or Fog 
Concrete.... 35 25 5-10! 30 35 -- 20-30 15-25 1-15* 
Asphalt..... 35 25 5-10" 25 35 .. 20-25 15-25 6 15 
Gravel...... 35 20 20 25-35 25-35 20 20-25 15-25 1-15 
Sand-clay. 35 20 15! 15-30° 25-35 20 15-20 15-20 1-15 


Notes—As in Table XT. 


Tasce XIII 
Maximum Sustainep NIGHT-RUNNING SPEEDS WITHOUT 
LicHts ON Primary HicnHways 


Condition of Road Visibility 


Type of Road Surface Dry Ice Wet Poor Fair Excellent 
CD: neces vetss 20 5 15 1-5 12-15 20 
MEMES 6c ee cesee 20 5 15 1-5 12-15 20 
Gravel ...... awe ae 10 15 1-5 12-15 20 
Sand-Clay . wise Ve 10 15 1-5 12-15 20 


* * * * 


One of the greatest problems in modern warfare is that 
7 bese. armies without detection by hostile air units. 
to the present, night has been considered the one 
eats dak for large troop movements. But if we ex- 
tend our knowledge of modern traffic along the lines indi- 
cated in these two articles, it seems probable that high 
speed in moving modern forces will take its place beside 
night movement as a chief method of obtaining secrecy. 

A speed of 30 to 40 miles an hour, on primary highways 
used to full capacity, and a comparable maximum use of 
secondary roads when it is necessary to use them, will en- 
able a commander to gain secrecy through speed in two 


March. A pn 


ways. First and most important, he can use days ai 
hours of low air visibility to the greatest advantag: sften 
basing his plans on the weather forecast. Throug! this 
alternative to night movement he can use daylight 
from three to six umes those of night speeds withoy 
lights, thus covering far greater distances, or equal dis. 
tances in far less ume. 


even 


Cds 


The second way of obtaining secrecy is the use o! shor 


dashes. Carefully planned fast movements of from two to 
four or five hours in duration may well become i Important 
in modern war. To prevent them the enemy would need 


to have ov erwhelming ait superiority and would have to 
keep up a continuous patrol over vast areas—a patrol of 
attack and bombing planes preferably, since observation 
units by themselves would first have to discover a move- 
ment, and then report it to the fighting units, which 
would in turn have to fy out to make their attack. 


* * * * 


All in all, the study of traffic deserves our closest at. 
tention. Of course, we must give full value to its limita. 
tions as well as to its capabilities. There are several aspects 
of the subject that have not been touched upon in these 
two articles. For one thing, traffic distribution is highly 
important. The actual motor movement is only part of the 
job; and unless each unit of a force can proceed without 
hitch to its final stopping place after ak move, or find 
without delay its own road toward battle—the hours saved 
on the highway will be lost. The effect of speed variations, 
halts, and accidents on fast movements; the effect of in- 
creased driving distance for use with heavy vehicles; the 
best means of parking within bivouac and other stopping 
areas; the operation of advance reconnaissance and traffic 
details; the elimination of stops at regulating points— 
these and other matters pertinent to traffic must be thor- 
oughly investigated. There is, in fact, much more to 
learn. 


And finally, when we know in full whereof we speak, 


we must apply our new knowledge to the specific prob 
lems of strategy and tactics. 


NOTHING Is TOO ABSURD to succeed at least once. It is a fact that the Mamelukes once 
turned tail from an assault on the French in Egypt upon hearing the roars of 
laughter with which Napoleon's veterans greeted the command, “En quarré, les 


anes et les savants au milieu!” 
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Teaching Horse Sense by Mail 


By Caprain E. G. Piper. Infantry Reserve 


quered half a world in 

an age when fighting 
men knew little of the written 
word and nothing of typewrit- 
ers — machines, 
maps, calories, and similar 
modern military curtosa. Those 
robustious days are over and 
gone. Now even that semi- 


( 4ENGHIS KHAN con- 


much horse 


It may be that too many 
officers who pass with 
high marks do not have 


that no one discovers 
this until it 


When the Brass Hats at Dis- 
trict got the invoice they 
gnashed their teeth and tore 
- Ws hair. One Brass Hat, the 
one who wrote letters on motor 
transportation, asked me, “Do 
these people think I am a 
damned fool?” I allowed they 
did and left hurriedly as he 
started writing on a pad either 


sense; and 


is too late. 





prof fessional, the Reserve officer, 

is required to know something 
of all these things and many more. Since the source of this 

knowledge is the Army Extension Courses, let’s cast a 

bilious eye in that direction. 

In addition to a knowledge of combat principles, the 
AEC offers instruction to Infantry Reserve officers on 
how to run a mess in four lessons and an examination, 
the care and operation of motor vehicles in five lessons 
and an examination, and the care of animals and stable 
management in seven lessons and an examination. This 
instruction is free. All the officer has to do is sign his 
name to a form and hop to it. Some hop reluctantly and 
have to be pricked upon the behind; but some also hop 
far and furiously, as witness. 

There was once upon a time a first lieutenant of Infan- 
try Reserve—in the course he might have been called 
Lieutenant A—who had completed the 60-series and was 
ready, so far as the Army Extension Courses were con- 
cerned, to wear eagles on his shoulders. Lieutenant A 
was just naturally smart, and a hard worker to boot. His 
instructor was so proud of him that he used to point him 
out in — as a paragon. Of course some persons 
looked upon this lieutenant with deep suspicion, as ig- 
noramuses are wont to look upon their betters. But then 
the instructor's opinion was worth something, for every- 
one knew that he was a gentleman, a scholar, and no fool. 

Somewhat later the brilliant Lieutenant A was de- 
tailed to duty with the CCC and handed the humdrum 
chore of looking after two Dodge (Fargo) trucks driven 
by a pair of wild-haired CCC’ers. It was before the day 
of the governor and the young Jehus of the reforestation 
army probably drove sixty miles an hour over rough roads 
when no one was looking. At any rate it was not long 
before both trucks developed a misery in their innards 
and were sent to a garage wep airs. 

A trusting soul, ii did not get an estimate 
on the repair job. When the trucks came back from 
the shop, he neither looked nor listened closely. He 
merely approved and forwarded to the Quartermaster 
for payment an invoice in three figures, said invoice 
claiming that services had been rendered which one does 
not render on the Dodge truck on account of how Mr. 
Chrysler did not build a that way. 





to the lieutenant or the garage 
man, I never knew which. 

Eight months later | ran into Lieutenant A. In the 
course of our conversation he told me that the trucks he 
had caused to be repaired at great expense to the tax- 
payers had gone to the salvage pile shortly thereafter, and 
that “they” were trying to make him pay the repair bill 
personally. 

Parallels to this little incident are an every-day occur- 
rence. I suspect, although I cannot prove this, that too 
many Reserve officers who can move regiments here and 
there with the greatest of ease, cannot fit shoes properly 
on the feet of Private Willie Jones, much less move a 
platoon of Willie and his playmates from here to there 
on a real piece of ground. As for stopping a riot engaged 
in by Willie and his playful pals, you guess what they 
would do. I have no idea. 

Now this is not an attempt to pan the Army Exten- 
sion Courses because they do not teach horse sense. They 
were not designed for that purpose. They assume that a 
Reserve officer who enrolls already has some horse sense. 
A lot of them have. But it may be that too many officers 
who take the sub-courses and pass them with nice high 
marks do not have much horse sense; and that no one 
discovers this deficiency until it is too late to do much 
about it. Whereupon, as the old lady said with a sigh, 

“There you are. 

My knowledge of the 50- and 60-series of the sub- 
courses offered by the Extension Course of The Infantry 
School is, to say the least, hazy. All I know is that I 
have seen my betters sweat over them for hours and 
come to no conclusion. They are, I will bet you, tough. 

Nevertheless our friend, Lieutenant A, passed them 
all; and yet because it was not written down in the book 
at that time—it has been written since—he didn’t know 
enough to make Christians out of his truck drivers, or to 
get an estimate on a repair job before he authorized it, or 
to talk to enough mechanics and salesmen to find out 
how his motors were put together. 

A little teaching and testing of horse sense is indicated. 
Horse sense and intelligence are not the same thing. 
Horse sense is the ability, among other things, to handle 
simple situations simply and directly, without recourse 
to approved solutions, texts, and manuals. And since 
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horse sense implies an attitude of mind or a way of think- 
ing rather than just the ability to think, it can be de- 
si in the pupil by an instructor who believes in the 
horse sense method himself. 

The following changes in the AEC set-up might have 
kept Lieutenant A and others of his ilk tees making 
asses of themselves and paying repair bills from their 
personal funds: 

1. Make the subcourses shorter and easier, increasing 
the number if necessary. Reserve officers are civilians who 
play with military affairs as a hobby. Problems that are 
too difficult or go in for long-drawn-out requirements, 
impossible to conclude at one sitting, are not sufficiently 
interesting to hold the interest of the amateur. After 
three or four interruptions on the same problem the 
Reserve officer student loses interest and goes to the pic- 
ture show or reads a magazine in which people shoot 
each other without benefit of contours and road junctions. 

2. Allow no officer to enroll for a subcourse in a 
series higher than that required for his certificate of ca- 
pacity for the next higher grade. There was no point to 
Lieutenant A’s taking on anything more difficult than 
the 30-series. 

3. Require a written examination at the completion of 
each subcourse which shall be taken in the presence of 
an examiner or instructor, preferably an officer of the 
Regular Army. At this examination no texts or other 
aids are to be used. This means that the examination 
must be relatively simple and not an endurance contest. 

4. Require an oral examination in addition to the writ- 
ten examination. All approved solutions or “answers” 
for both oral and written exams to be retained by the 
examiner and not divulged to any student regardless of 
whether he passes or fails the test. This is not an insinua- 
tion that officers might cheat. But it is only natural for 
human beings to help their friends over the rough spots. 

The oral exam is more adaptable to the teaching and 
testing of horse sense than any other. For instance, as 
one item in the oral examination following subcourse 
number 12 (Military Discipline, Courtesies, and Cus- 
toms of the Service) this problem might be offered: “It 
is war-time. Your outfit has just been organized and is 
filled with recruits who are wild and woolly. Your non- 
commissioned officers are nothing but recruits themselves. 
A riot or free-for-all fight breaks out in one of your bar- 
racks. You and your first sergeant are the only people 
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on hand who have enough courage to try to sr 
What do you do?” 

Following the subcourse on mess management, th: sim. 
ple problem might be offered: “The Quartermast:~ ha; 


made a forced issue to your mess of 120 number | 


cans 
of prunes at a cost of 55¢ the can. Dehydrated frui: costs 
roc a pound. Your men do not like prunes, anc you 
figure that at the rate you normally feed pruncs fo: 
breakfast, these 120 cans will last you at least four 
months. What do you do with the prunes?” 

After subcourse number 15 (Military Sanitation and 


First Aid) the oral problem might be this: ““You are in 
command of an outfit which has just been recruited and 
you are located near a large town. Things are not vet 
well organized. You and your officers are in somet hing 
of a fog trying to discover what the war is all about and 
your noncommissioned officers are not sure either. The 
chances are that unless you exercise a little foresight a 
number of your men will rush right out and catch them. 
selves a venereal disease. What do you do to prevent 
this? Don’t tell me that you would buy easy chairs and 

1 tables or have the chaplain make a speech. I’ve 
heard both of those before.” 

The oral questions are offered by an amateur and ar 
presented only to illustrate the spirit of the horse sense 
method. It seems reasonable to suppose that an officer of 
the common or garden variety had better learn how to 
quell a riot rather than how many guns to fire if a major 
general heaves into view, assuming that he has not time 
to learn both. It might also be observed that generals do 
not come around without being heralded from afar. 
Hence someone usually has time to look up the regu- 
lation that covers their proper reception. Rioters are often 
not so considerate. 

The suggested questions have nothing to do with the 
theater of operations. They deal with preliminaries. But 
the prelims always precede the main bout and must be 
gotten out of the way. 

As for the preparation of the exam I am sure that a 
clever officer who knows his onions will be able to con- 
coct some snappy orals, which horse sense applied to a 
knowledge of fundamentals can solve without map, pen- 
cil, or pa Or, if the clever officers can’t do it, call in 
the aed first sergeants. I am a reader of the pulps, 
and I have faith in the grizzled first sergeant. He can 
do anything. 


Decuine the attack altogether unless you can make it with advantage —SAxeE. 
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Components 


By CapTaIN Paut C. Greene 
Infantry Reserve 


F we can believe in efficiency reports, one of the im- 
rtant questions regarding an officer is whether he 
is qualified for duty with civilian components. Why? 
Chiefly because our experience in the World War indi- 
ated that a large share of our army would, in another 
war, be again composed of raw civilian levies. Experience 
iso teaches that an officer may be qualified to lead 
rrained and disciplined soldiers, but finds himself hope- 
lessly lost with partially trained and partially disciplined 
men. 

Comes then the Civilian Conservation Corps with its 
problem of leading large groups of young men who are 
definitely rated as civilians. Not only is discipline in the 
military sense almost wholly forbidden, but for the 
larger part of the day these men are under the orders of 
a technical agency which is 100° civilian, and which 
uses them to perform wholly cheliien labor. Furthermore, 
it should be remembered that from the very nature of the 
work the company officers must do, they have little op- 
portunity to get acquainted with their men. 

Now where the Army recruit soon discovers the exist- 
ence of the Articles of War, the C.C.C. enrollee learns 
only of paragraph 38, War Department Regulations— 
C.C.C. To anyone with even a hazy idea of the Articles 
of War, paragraph 38 is certainly a mild and innocuous 
reminder that some semblance of discipline is expected 
of the enrollee. Under this paragraph the extreme pun- 
ishment that can be meted out is a dishonorable dis- 
charge, with a consequent loss of pay and allowances. 
In view of two facts, this probably doesn’t mean much 
to the culprit. First, he undoubtedly wants to get out 
of the organization, and isn’t particularly disturbed by 
the disgrace involved. And second, if the case be ap- 
pealed to the corps area commander, there is always the 
possibility that the company commander's verdict may 
be reversed. 

But, in spite of the difficulties involved, the organiza- 
tion as a whole is constantly raising its disciplinary stand- 
ards and at the same time achieving a higher morale. 
Where riots of various proportions were by no means 
unusual in the earlier days, such a thing is almost un- 
heard of today. 

The Officers’ Reserve Corps can well be proud of the 
fact that this present state of affairs has come about while 
an overwhelming percentage of the company and staff 
officers on duty were members of that corps. Not all 
Reserve officers have stood the gaff. Many have been 


returned to the inactive duty status as not suitable for 


} 
i 


duty with civilian components. But out of the confusion 


Suitable For Duty With Civilian 


Why does the Regular shy 
away from C.C.C. Duty? 


of the summer of 1933, there has come an orderly organi- 
zation in which the company officers, yielding military 
obedience to their own superiors, have functioned most 
commendably with organizations that are in no sense 
military. 

It can be told rather briefly how discipline has been 
secured, because there is no abracadabra involved in the 
solution of the problem. It has been accomplished 
through the application of a maximum of common sense 
and a minimum display of force. 

At the very root of this disciplinary problem lie three 
things—food, clothing, and shelter. The war-time cry 
of the A.E.F., “When do we eat?” has had added to it, 
“What do we eat?” The officer whose motto is “You'll 
take it and like it,” would do well to alter his motto as 
far as food is concerned, or not apply for duty with ci 
vilian components. 

Clothing and shelter are not as important as food, but 
having provided suitable subsistence, the next step is to 
provide comfortable shelter, and neat clothing. Feed the 

man well, clothe him neatly and adequately, and house 
him comfortably, and you have gone far toward making 
the Articles of War unecessary in keeping him properly 
disciplined. 

Next, the officer must have a real sense of humor. Not 
the Marx Brothers’ brand nor that which may prompt 
him to spend hours regaling his enrollees with funny 
stories. But that sense of humor which enables him to 
aftive at a true sense of his own importance, so that a 
thousand minor irritations will bounce harmlessly off. A 
company soon knows whether it’s easy to “get the Old 
Man’s cork.” If 1 it is, there will be enough little troubles 
to make a man’s hair fall out. Think back to your own 
school days, and the fussy teacher who was so often 
goaded to fury by the most angelic appearing pupils. Or 
if, like me, you did a hitch as a buck private, think of 
the grandma who continually found things wrong, but 
could seldom lay his hands on a bona fide culprit. 

In many months spent in the C.C.C., I have come in 
contact with scores of company officers, and those whom 
I would rate as really successful were all interested in 
their men. They did not evince an emotional, pietetic 
missionary feeling, but every day they showed their deep 

concern in a thousand little ways. If they got a draft of 
new enrollees at any time of the night or day, they first 
counted noses, and then marched the men to the mess 
hall for at least a hot cup of coffee. If a man was sick in 
the infirmary, they managed to find a few minutes dur- 
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ing the day to kid him about as a “gold-brick.” When 


a man ran afoul of John Law, they made it their busi- 
ness to see that he got a square deal. When the com- 
pany turned out for an emergency call, whether fire, 
flood, or famine, they went with the men and shared 
their hardships. When a man appeared before them for 
disciplinary reasons, he had a full opportunity to state 
his case, and not even the senior foreman—first sergeant 
to you—could secure judgment against him without full 
evidence. All these things are common sense, whether 
they appear in regulations or not. 

The successful officer withholds neither censure nor 

raise. If he decides that his company is going to hell, 
fe gets after it hammer and tongs. He inspects regularly 
and critically, noting with fairness any improvements 
that appear. If he announces in advance that he is going 
to inspect for certain items at a certain time, he lets 
nothing short of death interfere with the inspection. 

Having disciplined a man within the narrow limits 
allowed by regulations, an officer should never carry a 
grudge into his future relations with the culprit. Even 
when the man is an habitual sore spot in the company 
the sensible officer will resist the temptation to cafry on 
a private feud. By so wee | he not only increases his 
prestige with the company but sometimes wins the re- 
spect of the offender. An ‘Ilustration of such a case 
might not be inappropriate at this point. 

Buck, the saw-filer in a veteran company of mine, had 
carried a rating as assistant leader, but because of his 
devotion to John Barleycorn had been disrated. Not 
long after this he was again seen around camp decidedly 
the worse for liquor. I spoke to him the following day 
and in concluding my remarks, warned him that one 
more such exhibition would terminate his connection 
with the C.C.C. He apologized for his delinquency and 
then startled me by asking, “Captain, will there be a 
chance for me to get my rating back?” I repressed my 
instinct to tell him that it was no time to speak of 
ratings. Instead, I informed him that his future conduct 
would determine that. Two weeks later, when | handed 
Buck an administrative discharge for repeated drunken- 
ness in camp, he remarked cordially, “Well, Captain, 
you've sure been a square shooter with me.” 

One might list a thousand meritorious devices, meth- 
ods, and plans for operating a C.C.C. company without 
benefit of the Articles of War, but actually the problem 
reduces to common sense leadership. And the simplest 
solution is the two-thousand-year-old precept: “Do unto 
others as you would that others should do unto you.” 

By such methods the officers of the Reserve Corps and 
a small number of Regular officers have built an organiza- 
tion twice the size of the Regular Army and administered 
it in isolated work camps throughout the forty-eight 
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states. In the process they have learned a lot about the 
art of handling civilian components. Why then does 
the Regular so often shy away from C.C.C. duty as 
though it were the plague? No other peace-time duty 
offers such an opportunity to develop the kind of leader- 
ship he will need most in wat. 


It was a horrified second lieutenant of Coast Artillery 
who handed over to me my first draft of enrollees, with 
the remark: “Captain, this is the closest I’ve ever beer 
to the C.C.C. and I hope to God I never get any closer. 
I believe I can understand the feeling of this young West 
Pointer who had to shepherd a hundred-odd men acros: 
two cities, ferry them across a bay, and deposit then 
in my lap at the end of a short ride on the trolley cars 
In their il-firting OD’s and with their all too apparent 
civilianness, they were a far cry from a smartly turnec 
out battery. But they and their kind are the men he may 
some day have to turn into fighting soldiers. He is handi 
capped from the start who feels that anything so crudely 
civilian 1s profaning the Army by its presence. 

In the C.C.C. one finds Regular Army majors (wh 
until recently were lowly captains) commanding districts 
spread over as much as twenty thousand square miles, 
and including as many as six thousand officers and en- 
rollees. Find me the general officer, below the grade of 
corps area commander, who in these piping times of peace 
has any such responsibility outside of the C.C.C. These 
commanders of districts are gaining a priceless experience 
in handling problems of supply, administration, com- 
munication, training of officers, troop movements by 
rail and truck, and so on. And they are doing a remark- 
ably good job. Probably their contemporaries, situated at 
some snug post, look on them with pity. Isolated from 
contact with their fellows of the Regular Army, fre- 
quently living in tiny towns, with Reserve officers for 
subordinates, never knowing when hell will break loose 
in some far distant camp, and always wondering if Cap- 
tain X will be able to make his water pump function 
their lot is not an easy one. But just as the Reserve com- 
pany and staff officers are having education beaten into 
them with the rod of experience, so these junior field 
officers of the Regular Army are outdistancing their 
brothers who are functioning with a battalion of 120 
men at Fort Peanut. 

Some officers are prone to be too critical of civilians 
who know little and care less about the military. There 
will never be a greater opportunity for the Regular to 
get really acquainted with these unruly fellows and to 
appreciate the ideals of the service he represents. Finally, 
on no other type of duty can he learn so much that wil! 
be useful to him when it comes to building another 
National Army on another M-Day. 
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AVE you ever tried to shoot a rifle while wearing a 
gas mask? If you have, you know it is next to 
impossible to get off an aimed shot because the 
fog that forms on the eye lenses blots out the peep-sight 
and makes a confused blur of the battle-sight. Were it 
not for this fog, shooting with the mask on would not be 
much different from shooting with glasses on. 

Tucked away in the carrier of the gas mask is a can of 
antidim. Its purpose, if the directions on the can are to be 
believed, is to keep the moisture in the mask from fogging 
the lenses. With all due deference to the printed word and 
to printed directions, I make the point of order that the 
directions on the can of antidim are a snare and a delusion. 
Apply this concoction how you will, where you will, and 
when you will—the fog remains. 

Now the present mask is so designed that when the 
maskee inhales, incoming air is deflected across the lenses 
by the butterfly. This usually clears the fog from the 
lenses, but as soon as the exhalation begins there’s your 
fog again, bigger and better than ever. In spite of the 
most careful application of good old antidim a fine vision- 
obscuring film invariably remains on the lenses. 




















Throw Away Your Antidim 


By Lreurenant A. M. Cocuran, Infantry 


I think the solution lies in modifying the mask to 
eliminate this ceiling zero-zero. The modification I have 
in mind is inexpensive and if it accomplishes its purpose, 
it will certainly be worth the cost. In the battle of tomor- 
row the Doughboy is going to do a whale of a lot of fight- 
ing in the mask. If that mask has lenses that will not in- 
terfere with his vision while shooting, he will have a very 
real advantage over an enemy harassed by semi-opaque 
eye-pieces. 

I propose the following modifications. (See sketch.) 

(1) A sponge-rubber gasket is placed around the eye 
lenses so that when the mask is on, the space between the 
eyes and lenses is sealed from the rest of the mask. 


(2) The metal connection between the mask and the 
hose is made of aluminum in the form of a Venturi tube. 


(3) A passage in the metal connection taps the throat 
of the Venturi tube. A rubber tube connects the top of 
this passage with the enclosed space near the bottom of the 
right lens. 


(4) A second passage runs through the metal connec- 
tion. The top of this passage ts connected by a rubber tube 
to the enclosed space near the top of the nght lens. 

The proposed modification would work the following 
way: 

(1) Upon inhalation the flow of air through the Ven- 
turi will cause a drop in pressure at the throat, which will 
exhaust air from the enclosed space around the eyes. At 
the same time new air will be sucked up the passage de- 
scribed in (4) above and will flow down across the right 
eye lens. 


(2) When air is exhaled the mask functions in the 
usual manner except that none of the exhaled air reaches 
the lenses. Hence fogging of the lenses by the breath is 
impossible. 

We have the rifle—tlet’s get a modern mask to go with 
it. 
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LEGEND TO SKETCH 
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. Sponge-rubber gasket. 

. Right lens. 

. Aluminum casting. 

. Point at which down-draft passage taps Venturi tube. 
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. Rubber hose connecting down-draft passage to lower end of 
lens air space. 


. Up-draft passage. 

. Rubber hose connecting up-draft passage to upper end of 
lens air-space. 

Cool dry air descending across lens 

. Butterfly valve. 

. Exhaust hose. 

. Intake hose. 
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Can great air armadas break a natio» 
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These Parisian Specters are prepared to war against Europe's No.1 specter—gas. 


(Wide World) 


























Gas must not paralyze Japan's great 


factories 










Wide Work 









London boasts the first gas-proo] 
office building The bomb-proof 
shelter shown here is located under 
the ground floor It is equipped 
with air-locked doors gas filtered 
ventilation radio tele phone and 
water and food sup plic s. Capacity 


ten people; time: indefinite 


English nurses learn 
to care for those who 
have not learned to 
care for themselves 
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The British Royal Air Force practices with the weapon of the submarine. This dummy 
torpedo is directed against a troopship. 
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One precipitate in the test-tube war in Spain. Is it propheticr 
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ther the caliber nor the character be ~~. ~ 
cs of this machine gun are listed, : ; 
+ it looks as if it might stop a tank 








In the slashing war of to- 
morrow these sleek 75's 
will roll fast and far. 
Let's hope for a few John 
Bigelows to fight them. 
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A Subcaliber Machine Gun 


By Mayor Paut O. FRANSON and sequence of instruction as though using servi 
Infantry munition. 


The subcaliber device ts a modification of the Gr 


LTHOUGH hampered by restricted space, the $ a he tennate Foun - 
Suggs gun described in the January-February, 192. | 
Morgan Park Mulitary Academy of C hicago has 58° 5 , , j3* IN 


FANTRY JOURNAL. 
found a satisfactory solution to the problem of : ‘ 
Essentially it is a .22 caliber Colt automatic tol 
indoor instruction in machine- gun firing. 


. (the Woodsman) mounted underneath the front end of 
Its solution isa combination a two ingenious devices: 


a subcaliber mount and a modification of a patented 
46 trap. Together, these appliances mi ike it possible 

) give indoors practical machine-gun instruction that 
will require the use of the sights, the elevating and tra- 


the water jacket. The device ts accurate and easily ad 
justed. It can be made by any competent gunsmit! at 
low cost. The trigger mechanism has a direct pull 

A subcaliber appliance i is, of course, not uncommon 
but a bullet trap has features that are a bit out o! 


versing mechanism, and the trigger, with the same steps 
c er 


ordinary. It is a backstop that utilizes centrifugal for 
to absorb the energy of a projectile. Bullets. striking 
within the funnel-like mouth of the trap are guided by 
its sides into a circular flue made of malleable castit 
Hence, the bullet traveling in a rotary direction creates 
centrifugal force tiie. causing: heavy friction as it 
contacts the heavy walls of the casting. The friction cd 
creases the speed ‘of the bullet, and it loses momentum 
to drop gently into the lower recesses of the tra 

The eighteen-inch standard X-Ring Centrifugal Buller 
Trap was used as the base for the Morgan Park Military 
Academy variation. By the addition of flanges the mouth 
of the trap was increased to thirty- -six inches square. 


The larger target area of this trap makes it practicable 
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Photo shows construction of the subcaliber machine gun. Drawing shows details of attachment to machine gun. 
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a modified landscape target for conducting ma- 
run combat practice firing. It has been used on the 
nd 1,000-inch ranges, for both direct and indirect 


combination with the machine-gun subcaliber de- 
+ will answer as a substitute for outdoor work with 
}rowning. The illustrations show the details of the 
ippliances. 
e bullet traps are manufactured in two models, 
ch and an 18-inch; table or pedestal mounts may be 
with either. They are recommended for all caliber 
sls, and for rifles using cartridges up to 800 pounds 
zle energy. 
\ battery pe these mounts permit the maximum num 
- of men to fire in the space available, with minimum 
terference to other activities. Drill halls and gymnasi- 
ms are especially suitable. 
\c Morgan Park Military Academy, the gymnasium 


was used as the indoor range. Obtaining fifteen 12-inch 


traps and ten 18-inch traps, the school established twenty- 


ive hiring points. 

[he additional wiring necessary for the lamps was 1n- 
stalled in a permanent conduit high above the gym- 
iasium floor. This eliminated all hazards to personne 

The Midwest Interscholastic Rifle Meet was held 
Morgan Park Military Academy in April of this year. 
The bullet trap installations were used during the meet 
ind proved satisfactory. 

For the benefit of those who save their JOURNALS we 
ippend a list of articles published in the last five years, 


that deal with subcaliber devices, light guns, and simular 


ingenuities designed to further machine gun instruction. 
Tedoos laswecten in Indirect Laying, Browning Machine 
Guns; by 1st Lt. W. H. Schaefer, March April, 1931 


Attachment for Firing .22 Caliber Ammunition with the 


Browning Machine Gun for Indoor Instruction; by ¢ aptain H 
A. Thompson, September-October, 1931 
Caliber .22 Machine Gun, May-June, 1932 
The McPherson Machine Gun Firing Simulator; by ist Lt 
W. T. Gayle, September-October, 1932 
Browning Machine Gun, Caliber .22, May-June, 1933 
Browning Machine Gun, Caliber .22, July-August, 1933 
Machine Gun Subcaliber Device, January-February, 1934 
Coates Flash-Sound Firer, May-June, 1934 
Synthetic Machine Gun, July-August, 1935 
Overhead Fire at 1,000 inches, November-December, 1935 
New Flash-Sound Firer; by Dimiter Ramadanoff, Septembet 
October, 1936. 
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to shows a section of the landscape target mounted over the bullet trap. Drawing shows details of the construction of the enlarged trap 




















The troops were held around Boston until the late autumn of 1778. 


The Publick Faith is Broke 


By Mayor Rosert I. Stack, /nfantry 


E usually think of John Burgoyne merely as the 
general who lost the Battle of Saratoga, but he 


was more than that; he was a statesman, a 


dramatist, and decidedly a man of honor 

In all these varied fields he achieved a measure of suc- 
cess. As a soldier, his victories at Valencia d’ Alcantara 
and at Villa Valha offset Saratoga. In the realm of poli- 
tics, he had a seat in Parliament, and later a portfolio in 
the Cabinet. His offerings as a playwright—Lord of the 
Manor, Maid of the Oaks, and The Heiress—were fa- 
vorably received and well known in their day. 

As evidence of his gentility he could show large debts, 
the sale of his army commission in youth to satisfy 
gaming obligations, and a seven-year exile under the tra- 
ditional cloud. Fin: lly, there was the inevitable marriage 
of convenience which enabled him to settle his debts and 
return to the army. 

His honor was quite unimpeachable, for did he not 
gracefully acknowledge four illegitimate children? More- 
over, he reared these children in the Burgoyne tradition. 

It might be said that he was a patron ee music in that 
his favorite mistress was the opera singer, Susan Caul- 
field. By her he begat a child later to become Field Mar- 
shal Sir John Fox Burgoyne. Like the father, this child 
was to experience ae reverses in unpredictable 
America—this time with Pakenham at New Orleans. 

However, our chief concern here is not with the 


romantic soldier-dramatist but with the unfortunate army 

that he surrendered at Saratoga. Though the tale of that 

surrender is grammar-school history, its aftermath is not 

Indeed, few people know the ultimate fate of the 6,00 

soldiers who turned in their arms to the exultant Col 

onists on October 17, 1777. 
a 

While Benedict Arnold and Daniel } Morgan were win 
ning the Battle of Bemis Heights from Burgoy me, Horati 
Gates, the nominal commander, sulked in be tent. Here 
he argued the merits of independence with Sir Francis 
Clarke, a British officer 
captured. 

The _ baronet’s eloquence worsted General Gates, n« 
stronger in debate than in battle. Swinging to his adju 
tant, he snapped pettishly, “Did you ever see so impu 
dent a — — - ——?” The death of the unhappy Britishes 
gave rise to the suggestion that this was Gates’ only vic 
tory during the Revolution. 

And so, during the prelude to Saratoga some men bab 
bled and some battled. To the south, one of the battlers 
Sir Henry Clinton, was outwitting and defeating Genera! 
Putnam at West Point, in order to open the Hudson fo: 
an advance on Albany to join the hard-pressed Burgoyne. 
To him he wrote, etw 


who had been wounded and 


us and Gates. I sincerely hope this little success of our: 
will facilitate your operations.” 


“Nous y voici, and nothing between 
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THE PUBLICK FAITH IS BROKE 


message was incased in a silver pellet and for- 
ed by a courier-spy, but Burgoy ne’s bad luck had 
run its course; the messenger was captured. The 
remembering the approved solution in situations like 
promptly adiiouel the pellet. His captors, also 
mbering the approved solution, gave him an emetic 
sat down to await results. After considerable gag- 
the unfortunate courier disgorged everything but 
A little gleaning revealed — mes- 

Thereupon he was formally proclaimed a spy, and 
oil forthwith. The captured letter was forwarded to 


I mmortal soul. 


res. 

Meanwhile, Burgoyne awaited the news that 
ime. Without supplies, suffering serious losses daily, 
nd surrounded by 20,000 determined Colonists, there 
was but one thing to do. Under a flag of truce he asked 
for terms. 


never 


Gates demanded unconditional surrender, which Bur- 
goyne unconditionally refused. At this j juncture commis- 
sioners were appointed from the two armies, and after 
w rangling for three days finally reached an agreement. 
A major part of this concerned the title of the negotia- 
tions. To soothe British pride it was stipulated that this 
was to be a Convention and not a surrender. 
The disgorged breakfast of Clinton’s courier- “Spy played 
a part in the proceedings. Knowing: that the British Gen- 
eral Vaughan was moving up the river with 3,000 men, 
Gates agreed to easy terms to induce prompt surrender. 
True, 3,000 men, fifty miles away, could have no effect 
on the final result, but the mere threat was enough for 
the timid Gates. 


But in any event, just as Burgoyne was about to sign 
the Convention, a Loyalist, who had run the American 
lines, brought in word that Clinton’s army was approach 


l ng Albany. 


This at once gave rise to a nice point of 
] 


1onor. Had the British gone so far that they could not 
draw back? There was a bit of genteel haggling, but a 
council of war decided that, in honor, they could not 
recant, Besides, as Burgoyne naively pointed out, Clin- 
ton’s advance could not save them now. He swallowed 


hard and signed. 


After these heart-searchings the Convention was im- 
mediately put into effect. The British were to march out 
of camp with the honors of war—that graceful gesture to 
the defeated. All arms, ammunition, supplies and ord- 
nance were to be turned over. Officers’ sabers and private 


luggage were excepted. The prisoners were then to 
march through Massachusetts to Boston, supplies en 
route to be furnished by the Americans, payment to be 
made by the British. At Boston the British were to pro- 
vide ships to carry the troops back to England. It was 
further agreed that no member of the surrendered army 
should serve again in the United States during the war. 
It does not seem to have occurred to Gates that once home 
these troops could relieve garrisons in England, in Ireland, 
or upon the Continent, for service against the mutinous 
colonies. 

The meat of the agreement is contained in the first 


The messenger Was captured 


Six paragraphs. The word “surrender” ts caretully avoided 
but more important 1s the fact that the wording of the 
terms is often v ague. 
ARTICLES OF CONVENTION BETWEEN LIEUTENANT-GENERAI 
BURGOYNE AND Ma yor-Generat GATES 


I. The under Lieutenant-General Burgoyne, to 
march out of their camp with the honours of war, and the 
artillery of the entrenchments, to the 
where the old fort stood, where the arms and artillery are to 
be left; the arms to be piled by word of command from their 
own officers. 


troops, 


verge of the river 


Il. A free passage to be granted to the army under Lieu 
tenant-General Burgoyne, to Great Britain, on condition of 
not serving again in North America during the present con 
test; and the port of Boston is assigned for the entry of 
transports to receive the troops whenever General Howe 
shall so order. 

Ill. Should any cartel take place, by 
under General Burgoyne, 


which the army 
or any part of it, may be ex 
changed, the foregoing article to be void as far as such ex 
change shall be made. 

IV. The army under Licutenant-General Burgoyne to 
march to Massachusetts Bay, by the easiest, rnost expedi- 
tious, and convenient route; and to be quartered in, near, ot 
as convenient as possible to Boston, that the march of the 
troops may not be delayed when transports arrive to receive 
them. 

V. The troops to be supplied on their march, and during 
their being in quarters, with provisions, by General Gates’ 
orders, at the same rate of rations as the troops of his own 
army; and if possible the officers’ horses and cattle are to be 
supplied with forage at the usual rates. 

VI. All officers to retain their carriages, batt-horses and 
other cattle, and no baggage to be molested or searched; 
Lieutenant-General Burgoyne giving his honour that there 
are no public stores secreted therein. Major-General Gates 
will of course take the necessary measures for the due per 
formance of this article. Should any carriages be wanted 
during the march, for the transportation of officers’ baggage, 
they are, if possible, to be supplied by the country at the 
usual rates. 


The surrender went off with Eighteenth Century pomp 
and elegance. The English and Hessian troops were 
marched by their officers to a field by the Hudson River, 
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where they piled their arms and accouterments. To avoid 
humiliation to the enemy, the Continentals and Militia 
remained within their own encampment. Gates was later 
to regret this bit of politeness—common sense tells us 
that his G-4 should have been on hand to check the sup- 
plies. In the not too distant future it was to be alleged 
that many of the muskets were broken, and that few 
bayonets, and almost no “cartouche boxes” were turned 
in. It is easy to believe that this was true. 

As the disarmed Redcoats repassed the American lines 
they heard no taunts or insults. A Lieutenant Asbury, 
one of the surrendered officers, writes feelingly, ‘‘I did 
not observe the least disrespect or even a taunting look 
but all were mute with astonishment and pity.” 

Burgoyne and his staff presented themselves at the 
American headquarters. There the ceremonies were in 
keeping with the code of the day. Masking emotion 
te the demeanor of a well-bred “gentleman, Burgoyne 
ceremomiously unslung his saber, handed it to Gates, and 
said, “The fortunes of war, General, have made me your 
prisoner.” Gates replied in the same florid vein, “I shall 
always be ready to testify that it has not been through 
any fault of Your Excellency.” With a flourish he re- 
turned the saber. 

General Schuyler then begged the honor of having 
Burgoyne as a guest, politely overlooking the fact that 
the British had burned his country estate a short time 
before. That Burgoyne appreciated this courtesy is evi- 
denced by his remarks a year later to the House of Com- 
mons. Said he: 

I expressed to General Schuyler my regret at the event 
which had happened and the reasons which had occassioned 
(sic) it. He desired me to think no more of it saying that 
the occassion justified it, according to the articles of war. 

He did more, he sent an aide de camp to conduct me 
to ‘Albany, in order, as he expressed it, to — me better 
quarters than a stranger might be able to find. This gentle- 
man conducted me to a very elegant house and, to my sur- 
prise, presented me to Mrs. Schuyler and her family; and in 
the General’s house I remained during my whole stay at 

Albany, with a table of more than twenty covers for me 

and my friends and every other possible demonstration of 

hospitality. 

While these amenities were being shown Burgoyne, 
his troops marched to Boston under the command “ the 
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American General Glover, where they arrived durin 
first week of November, 1777. 

That the prisoners were far from welcome in Bos: 
shown by this extract from a letter from General H. ch 
to Washington: 


ne 


I must entreat Your Excellency’s endeavors to faci) - yt 
the removal of the British troops as their continuan 
any considerable time will greatly distress the inhabi: sts, 
both as to provisions and fuel, especially the latter. 


Washington counseled patience, for although he (clr 
obligated to carry out the terms of the treaty he saw no 
need for undue haste in the matter. On November he 
wrote to Heath: 

I do not think it to our interest to expedite the passage 
of the prisoners to England; for you may depend upon it 
they will immediately upon their ‘arrival there, throw t! em 
into different garrisons and bring out an equal number 


A few weeks later he wrote Heath: 

Considerations lead me to observe that it is extremely 
probable General Burgoyne will apply to you or perhaps to 
the Council of State, to dispense with the Articles of Con. 
vention, so far as they respect to the port of embarkation 
and to change it from Boston to some place in Rhode Island 
or the Sound. I know he has received a hint upon the sub 
ject from General Howe. Should such a requisition be made, 
it ought not to be complied with upon any principles what 
ever. It cannot be asked as a matter of might, because, by 
the articles, Boston is assigned as the port. It should not bx 
granted as a matter of favor, because the indulgence will be 
attended with most obvious and capital disadvantages to me 
He was night, for Sir William Howe did propose New- 
rt as a harbor from which the soldiers might more 

speedily be shipped. The far-seeing Washington then 
urged the Congress to tolerate no departure from the 
strict letter of the Convention. To sail from New York 
City around Cape Cod in the winter storms was a haz 
ardous undertaking; it was probable that the transports 
would not be sent to Boston until spring. In either case, 
the British troops the English replaced would not be able 
to reach America in time to take part in the 1778 cam- 
paign. This was Washington’ s main reason for refusing 
the British commander in chief's request. In this he 
merely carried out the terms the British had been glad to 
agree to. 

The Continental Congress seized on this idea of Wash- 
ington’s and not only refused permission for the troops 
to sail from Newport but agilly, and without warrant, 
charged the British general with bad faith. They insinu- 
ated that he secretly intended to bring the troops to New 
York City for immediate service, in defiance of the Con- 
vention. 

The Congress then proceeded to make this imputed 
treachery the ground for really false dealing on their part. 
They demanded that Burgoyne make out a descriptive 
list of all the officers and soldiers in his army. Owing to 
Gates’ laxity the Convention had made no provision for 
this. Consequently, if any of the captured troops should 
again serve against the United States, there was no way 
to identify them as breakers of parole. Burgoyne con- 
sidered this additional demand as unfair—even insulting. 


For a long time he refused to comply, but finally, moved 
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e desire to get himself and his soldiers home, he 

d and made out the list. 

November he wrote to General Gates complaining 

is treatment and also of the unsatisfactory quarters 

ded for officers in Boston. In this letter the drama- 
eneral so far forgot his caution and his grammar as 

. “The publick faith ts broke.” Congress seized 
as a pretext for repudiating the Convention entirely. 

y claamed that General Burgoyne had accused the 

red States Government of breaking faith, so that once 
ind his troops were released, he might assert that the 
tish Government was relieved from any further obliga- 
under the Convention. 
Congress finally passed a resolution. After referring to 
e chan of Burgoy ne to supply a descriptive list and 
his failure to deliver the “‘cartouche boxes” at Saratoga, 
resolved: 

That charges made by Lieutenant-General Burgoyne in 
his letter to Major-General Gates, of the 14th of November, 
of a breach of the public faith on the part of these States 
is not warranted by the just construction of any article of 
the Convention of Saratoga; that it is a strong indication of 
his intention; and affords just ground of fear that he will 
vail himself of such pretended breach of the Convention in 
order to disengage himself and the army under him of the 
obligation they are under to these United States: and that 
the security which these States have had 
honor, is hereby destroyed. 

RESOLVED, Therefore, That the embarkation of Lieu 
tenant-General Burgoyne and the troops under his com 
mand, be suspended tll a distinct and explicit ratification of 
the Convention of Saratoga shall be properly notified by the 
Court of Great Britain to Congress. 


his personal 


Some months after this gratuitous insult, General Bur- 
goyne and his staff were diewed to return to England. It 
was ordered that the others should not depart untl all 
outstanding accounts were paid in gold. The rations, 
wood, and quarters supplied the British prisoners were 
paid for by General Heath with Continental paper. Al- 
though this paper had already depreciated some 400°/ 
Congress insisted on a face value reimbursement in gold. 
Teo years earlier it had been declared a high muisde- 
meanor to refuse to accept Continental currency at face 
value, yet here was Congress itself refusing to accept its 
own money. The British naturally deniamed and then 
paid in gold or in kind—and they continued to pay until 
they lost all hope of obtaining the release of their troops. 

The negotiations between Clinton (the British com- 
mander in chief in America) and the Congress on this 
matter were finally broken off in September, 1778. Clin- 
ton then wrote a rather choleric letter to Congpen de- 
manding compliance with the Convention of Saratoga in 
respect to returning the troops to England. 

Congress's reply on September 28, 1778, is a classic: 

Sir: Your letter of the 19th was laid before Congress and I 
am directed to inform you that the Congress of the United 


States of America makes no answer to insolent letters. 
I am with due respect, your obedient, humble servant, 


CuHarLes THOMSON, Secy. 
To His Excellency, 
General Sir Henry Clinton, K.B., &, &. 


The captured army was never sent home. The troops 
were held around Boston until the late autumn of 1778. 
Here they were unpopular and very unhappy. The 
New Englanders despised them not only as mercenaries 
and enemies, but as “ungodly.” Their religion did not 
fit the Puritanical model. Then, too, the barrier of lan 
guage intervened, since half of them were Hessians and 
Brunswickers. Finally, food, quarters, and fuel were 
scarce and high in Boston that year (a French fleet and 
army were there, too) and the Redcoats got bare necessi- 
ties at top prices. Under such circumstances it is easy to 
imagine the poor devils taking to “gaming and rum.” 

The officers were treated as prisoners of war and trom 
time to time were exchanged. Burgoyne had been per 
mitted to go home only after much effort. When he left 
he gave hts parole. He at once took his seat in the House 
of Commons and became prominent member of the 
Whig Opposition in its championship ot American 
independence. 

Probably he was willing to give the United States 
“back to the Indians” after his disasters there. When the 
W higs came into power he was rewarded with a cabinet 


post. 


[ 
| 
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More than a year atter its surrender, his anomalous 
army trudged south to Charlottesville, Virgima. Here 
provisions were more plentiful and there was less chance 
of a British rescue. On a ridge near Charlottesville, a log 
cabin village was built, gardens were laid out and crops 
planted. Here life was a little more pleasant; wood and 
tood ample; the weather warmer; and the inhabitants 
not so hostile. Jefferson, whose estate of Monticello was 
near by, did everything possible to make life comfortable 
for soldiers and officers. 

In 1781, when the British Generals Tarleton and Bene- 
dict Arnold were harrying Virginia, some of these long- 
suffering troops were moved to Winchester in the Shen- 
andoah, others to Frederick in Maryland and still others, 


especially the Hessians and Brunswickers, to Lancast 
Pennsylvania. Those who wished to return to Eu 
were exchanged or allowed to escape. Many “‘esca; 
to marry buxom American girls and to found new hc 
in the west with a different type of sentry on guard. 
greater number, especially the Germans, preferred to 
in this country and become American citizens. Bx 
the end of 1783, there were none of the ““Conven: 
troops’ ’ left under guard. 

It is probable that a goodly proportion of the solid 
thrifty Pennsylvania-Dutch are descendants of the 1 
sian and Brunswick soldiers who were sold as cattl 
their feudal lords to fight in a war they had never by 
of, in a country they had never seen. 








Flag of Truce 


By Lieutenant Seweit T. Tyne, Military Intelligence Department Reserve 


| the opening days of September, 1914, the German 
rmies, victorious in the hard-fought battles of the 
Ji. frontiers, were pushing southward towards the 
ne on the heels of the retreating French, and the 
cathedral city of Rheims stood squarely in their 
Though in no sense comparable to Verdun and 
ther bulwarks of France’s eastern frontier, Rheims 
classified as a fortified city. Although antiquated 
demoded, its defenses might nevertheless serve as a 
cer of resistance should the French attempt to make a 
d along the heights of the Aisne. The question then, 
s this: Would Rheims be defended or would Joffre 
,andon it without a struggle? To be on the 
n Moltke made preparations for a siege. 
His instructions for August 27th read: 


safe side, 


[he siege equipment necessary for the capture of Rheims 
will be assembled and in due course will be placed at the 
disposal of the Fourth Army. 


At this time it seemed that the reduction of the city 
would fall to the lot of the army commanded by Duke 
Albrecht of Wiirttemberg, but in the succeeding days 
the general direction of the German advance shifted from 
southwest to south, so that on September 2d when the 
invaders’ advance guards approached the outskirts of 
Rheims, that city no longer fell within the zone of the 
Fourth Army. Instead, it lay between the right wing of 
the Third Army and the left wing of the Second Army, 
almost in the center of the German battle line. 

The ancient capital, where Jeanne d’Arc had placed 
the crown of France on the head of Charles VII, offered 
a rich and tempting prize. Both von Biilow, commander 
of the Second Army, and von Hausen, commander of 
the Third Army, coveted the honor of announcing. its 
capture. There was no doubt that its fall would be 
proudly announced and joyfully received in Germany. 
Here was an opportunity for the successful army com- 

mander to cast off the unwelcome cloak of anonymity 
that shrouded military operations and enjoy a pleasant 
moment of popular acclaim. Moreover, a natural rivalry 
animated the two German commanders. Von Biilow 

was a Prussian of distinguished family, high in favor at 
the Imperial Court, and an eminent example of the mili- 
tary caste that dominated the German Army. Von 
Hausen, a Saxon by birth and former Saxon Minister of 
War, bitterly resented the Prussian assumption of su- 
periority. There was no love lost between the two; 
icalousy and distrust marked both their personal and 
official relations. 

On the night of September 2d, General von Bulow 
established his headquarters at Fismes on the Vesle. On 
the left fank of his army the 2d Division of the Guard 
held the little town of Jonchéry, which lay south of the 
river and almost ten kilometers due west of Rheims. To 
the east of the city von Hausen’s Saxons had made cor- 


responding progress, and the 23d Reserve Division, or 


the Third Army’s right Hank, occupied Heutrégiville. 
Beyond a casual acancenentt in a radio message to the 
Second pon that “‘the capture of Rheims ts desirable,’ 
no definite orders had come from OHL. Von Moltke, 
as was his custom, apparently intended that Bulow and 
Hausen decide between them which army should take 
it and when. 

In point of fact the French had no intention of making 
a serious stand at Rheims. Intent upon a general strategic 
retreat and a regroupment ot forces for a counter-offen 
sive on a grand scale, Joffre had no thought of diverting 
The 
armament and 
were in no condition to offer serious resist 
ance to a well-organized attack unless reinforced by sub 
stantial mobile forces. the damage that the 
city would suffer if resistance were offered, 
any possible military advantage. Accordingly, during the 
day of September 3d the last French units’ marche d out 
of Rheims, leaving it open and undefended. 

From the nature of the rear-guard actions fought by 
the French during the preceding days, von Hausen 
rightly conjectured that Rheims would not be defended. 
Then, too, he knew that the Second Army was preparing 
to take the city, for his headquarters had inte rcepted a 
radio message to that effect from von Biilow to OHL 
in the early hours of September 3d. However, in the 
absence of any express direction from the High Com- 
mand, he saw no necessity for giving his Prussian col 
league the right of way. Here was an occasion when 
vigorous action might be richly rewarded. 

‘Accordingly, late in the afternoon of September 3d 
and without notice either to OHL or the Second Army, 
von Hausen turned his 23d Reserve Division against the 
forts of Vitry-le-Reims and Nogent |’ Abesse on the a 
ern outskirts of Rheims. F inding the French gone, Cap- 
tain von Humbracht with a patrol of Saxon hussars® 
boldly entered the city. 

The patrol made its way through the darkened and 
deserted streets, and at 11:00 P.M. drew rein before the 
mairie. The French mayor, M. Lenglet, who had waited 
at his office in anticipation of this, received the German 
troopers and was forthwith arrested and held as a hostage 
to insure the peaceful behavior of the civilian population. 
It seems fair to doubt whether the invaders’ arrival and 
the arrest of the mayor reassured the inhabitants of the 
city to the extent that General von Hausen has suggested 
in his memoirs; but in any case no resistance was offered 
and Rheims remained undisputedly in 
until after the Battle of the Marne. 


any part of his strength tor a secondary operation. 
forts of Rheims. 
equipment, 


with their out-of-date 


Moreover, 


outweighed 


German hands 


iene of Foch’s Army Detachment 


*The patrol consisted of three officers, two noncommissioned of 
ficers and seven troopers of the Saxon Regiment of Reserve Hussars 
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A few minutes after midmght van Hausen sent a 
jubilant radio to von Moltke: “‘Rheims is in the hands of 
the Third Army, almost without combat.” The fol- 
lowing morning the main body of the 23d Reserve Di- 
vision entered the city and its suburbs. 

Meanwhile, von Bulow had also turned his attention to 
Rheims, but with somewhat more regard to form and to 
the military protocol. Early in the afternoon of the 3d, 
a pa “1 under a fag of truce left the headquarters of the 
Guar Corps to demand the formal surrender of the 
city. The mission was composed of Captain von Arnim, 
wearing the red tabs of the Great General Staff, and 
Captain von Kummer, personal aide to General von 
Plettenberg, commander of the Guard Corps, Captain 
Schélvinck of the Motor Transport Corps, a noncom- 
missioned officer and trumpeter. The noncom, who had 
been a music-hall artist in Berlin, conceived the curious 
notion of ingratiating himself with his enemies by wear- 
ing on his field-grey tunic the violet ribbon ‘of the 
French civilian ita 3 r of Palmes A cadémiques which had 
been awarded him before the war. 

Approaching Rheims from the west-—the opposite di- 
rection from that taken by the Saxons—the staff car 
carrying the German envoys ran into a French cavalry 
patrol at La Neuvillette, a suburb some four kilometers 
outside the city. This patrol, part of the French X Corps, 
withheld their fire at the unexpected sight of an automo- 
bile filled with Germans and proceeding under a white 
flag. Uncertain how to treat their unlooked-for visitors, 
yoy French delayed while the Germans with some diff- 
culty explained their presence. Meanwhile, angry civil- 
ians crowded around the car, eager to do violence to the 
enemies thus delivered into their hands. However, the 
French troopers succeeded in extricating von Biilow’s emis- 
saries from this embarrassing situation and started with 
them for corps headquarters. 

When the parry reached corps headquarters the corps 
commander stated that he had no authority to deal with 
such a case, declined to receive them, and ordered them 
taken still further to the rear to the army commander. 
At last, in the middle of the afternoon, the German en- 
voys, weary and bewildered, stumbled blindfolded into 
the courtyard of the Chateau de Rebais, the headquarters 
of the French Fifth Army. 

Warned in advance of their coming, General Lanrezac, 
the army commander,* had prepared a disconcerting wel- 
come. Seated behind a table in an upper room, with the 
officers of his staff grouped about him, he acknowledged 
the Germans’ salutes with a cold inclination and waited 
in silence. Captain von Arnim stated his mission halting- 
ly and with evident embarrassment. 

Knowing that the French had already evacuated 
Rheims and suspecting that the German mission con- 
cealed some ruse, Lanrezac not only made no reply to 
the demand for the city surrender, but made no response 
to any part of von Arnim’s speech. When von Arnim 


” Later the same day Lanrezac was relieved of the command of the 
French Fifth Army af replaced by Franchet d'Esperey. 
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completed his statement Lanrezac merely said, “ake 
them back to the lines.” Puzzled and contused, the _ jer. 
mans were again blindfolded, loaded into their car 1nd 
driven back to the front. It may be that their perp! ity 
influenced their subsequent conduct, for on crossin: the 
lines they lingered—or so it seemed to the French— sur. 
veying the French positions and dispositions with a: in- 
terest unbecoming to their privileged character. Sus pici- 
ous of their intentions and good taith, a French patrol 


‘quickly pushed forward and again took them into cus. 


tody. Once more they made the journey to Fifth Army 
Headquarters, not blindfolded this ume, but handcuffed 
and as prisoners. For a while there was talk of summary 
execution for abuse of a flag of truce; but investigation 
of the matter indicated that their conduct did not merit 
such drastic action. Moreover, it was certain that any mis- 
treatment of officers sent under a flag of truce would 
lead to German reprisals on British as well as French off. 
cers. In view of this, the British liaison officer, Lieu- 
tenant E. L. Spears,* took it upon himself to urge cau- 
tion and moderation on the French army commander. 
The lives of the whole party hung in the balance for 
several hours. Finally the matter was referred to Joffre. 
With sound good sense, the French commander in chief 
directed that von Bilow’s representatives be detained un- 
til any information they might have picked up became 
valueless. A few days later the crestfallen party was 
moved to Bordeaux. From there they were placed on 
board a neutral vessel bound for Germany. 

In the meantime, General von Plettenberg had been 
aroused to a state of high indignation by the disappear- 
ance of his mission. Though von Hausen’s radio an- 
nouncing the capture of Rheims had been intercepted by 
the Second Army, it was not transmitted to von Pletten- 
berg, who was totally unaware of the presence of Saxon 
troops in the city. Therefore, convinced that his repre- 
sentatives had been detained in violation of the flag of 
truce, he dispatched another group at dawn to announce 
the imposition of a fine of 50,000,000 marks, with in- 
structions to state that it would be raised to 100,000,000, 
if the German envoys had not safely returned within two 
hours. 

The second party met with better success than the 
first. They entered the city without mishap, and _pre- 
sented themselves at the mairie. There they found a 
detachment of Saxons already in possession. The mayor 
protested that he had no knowledge of the fate of the 
earlier envoys, but von Plettenberg’s officers remained in- 
exorable; the fine must be paid. 

For some reason this second party seemed in no great 
hurry to get back to their headquarters. Perhaps they 
stayed to swap stories with their Saxon comrades whom 
they had not seen since the opening of the campaign. In 
any event, as time passed and his second group of emis- 
saries did not return, von Plettenberg reached the end of 
his patience. Without further delay or inquiry he directed 


General von Winckler, commanding the 2d Division of 


“Now Brigadier General Spears, author of Liaison, 1914. 
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tard, to bombard Rheims. For nearly three hours 
ns of the Prussian Guard shelled the city. Then 

' | yon Siickow, the Saxon division commander, 
led in getting word through that his troops were 
¢ Rheuns. 

a the Saxon forces occupying the city suffered 
ualties, this bombardment killed or wounded some 
civilians and caused serious damage to the cathedral. 

Naturally, the French held it up to the world as an act 
thless and pointless barbarity, but actually it was the 
result of a series of errors and misunderstandings, 
alrv between two commanders and of defective staff 

| arer General von Hausen wrote: 
Never the slightest word of explanation or of apol 
ey in connection with this incident came to me from any 


‘russian military authority I did not attach any special 
mportance to all this episode because it reduced itself to 


Generally Speaking 


By Captain FREDERICK BerNAys WIENER, Judge 


HE present Chief of Staff stated publicly that 

the Army is built around the top sergeant. Mill 

tary persons of less experience, Loweve, are al- 
most unanimous in the belief that generals are the army’s 
most important individuals; in fact, evidence is not want- 
ing that this view has, on occasion, been held by generals 
themselves. Certainly the civilian always thinks of the 
ultimate in military matters in terms of generals, an in- 
fluence which ts responsible for the present paper. At 
any rate, generals are my subject, particularly the differ- 
ent kinds of generals. 

First are generals of the line. In the United States 
Army, there exists the familiar hierarchy of brigadier 
general, major general, lieutenant general, and general. 
Most foreign armies lack the rank first mentioned, and 
even the British, from whom we derive so much of our 
military background, seem no longer to consider it of 
general officer rank; what used to be brigadier general is 
now merely brigadier. 

Our highest rank, general, is often distinguished from 
the courtesy title of “general,” which is applied to inferior 
general officers, by the not entirely happy expression, 

“full general.” The adjective has possible connotations 
of an invidious nature, besides which it seems a mere 
expedient to mask confusion. (Confusion which, of 
course, must be regarded as the inevitable consequence of 
too much courtesy shown inferiors in rank.) Another 
phrase, favored by wat correspondents, is to speak of 

‘four-star generals,” but this expression, which would not 
have been accurate as applied to Sherman or Sheridan 

the insignia of a general then being the arms of the 
United States between two stars—simply illustrates the 


superficial topicality of journalese. One wav out of the 
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negligence of various sorts, furthermore, it had no notable 
effect on the operations of the Third Army. Nevertheless, I 
shall not conceal how strange it seemed to me that I did not 
receive a word of explanation or excuse after the 2d Division 
of the Guard had opened fire, despite the danger to which 
Saxon troops were exposed. What a fine row there would 
have been if the situation had been reversed and Saxon ar 
tillery had fired on Rheims while it was occupied by the Im 
perial Guard! 


The cz apture and bombardment of Rheims had little in 
fluence on the strategic development of the campaign 
Indeed, the incident has been all but forgotten in the 
shadow of the gre ater events that surrounded it. Never 
theless, it is signific ant, for it provides a cardinal ilus- 
stration of the lack of harmony and cooperation between 
the German armies. This constituted one of their most 
conspicuous weaknesses during the early weeks of the 


war. A few days later it would wreak havoc with Get 
man arms at the Battle of the Marne. 


Advocate General's De partment Reserve 


difhculty was adopted by Congress in 1866 when it au 
thorized for Grant the rank of General of the Army; 
another solution is that of the German and Austrian 
armies, which designate the rank above lieutenant gen 
eral as general of infantry (or of artillery or cavalry). 

In 1919 General Pe rshing was appointed General of the 
Armies, and this rank, according to AR 600-15, is higher 
than that of general. There are, however, court and ac- 
counting decksions which seem to hold that general, Gen- 
eral of the Army, and General of the Mersin are, for 
certain purposes, all one. In the German and Austrian 
services, the rank next above general is Generaloberst or 
colonel general, but that is a sank foreign to the English- 
speaking tradition. 

There is an Anglo- American rank——C aptain- General 

that runs in =. ares line from medieval England 
to modern America. (Captain-General is a well known 

rank in ancient and modern Spanish history, too.) Grose 
states, in his Military Antiquities, “In small armies, and 
after the disuse of the office of High Constable, the officer 
commanding in chief was stiled Captain-General.” Es 
sentially, a C -aptain-General was a Commander in Chief. 
Thus, the Maryland charter of 1632 gave Lord Baltimore 
authority * 





‘to do all other and singular the Things which 
appertain, or have been accustomed to : appertain unto the 
Authority and Office of a C vaptain-General of an Army.’ 
And similarly, in 1688, Sir Edmund Andros was ap 
pointed by James II “‘to be our C aptain-General and Gov 
ernor in Chief in and over our Colonies” of New E ng 
land, New York, and the Jerseys, East and West. 

In the early constitutions of Delaware, Georgia, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, and Massachusetts, the Governor 
of the State was designated Captain-General, and while 
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that rank was dropped in subsequent constitutional re- 
visions in those States, it persisted in Massachusetts until 
1918, and still exists in Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
The full title of the Chief Executive of the latter State, 
to quote from current commissions, is “Governor, Cap- 
tain-General, and Commander-in-Chief of the State of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations.” 

A captain-general, being a commander in chief, prob- 
ably ranks a general. The point is not likely to be raised 
by “either Captain-General now remaining in America. 
More interesting, perhaps, is the inquiry as to why a 
lieutenant general is superior to a major general. The 
answer is somewhat clearer when it is recalled (see Grose) 
that the latter title was originally “sergeant-major-gen- 
eral.” And, since a lieutenant ranks a sergeant, the gen- 
eral’s lieutenant is superior to the general's sergeant. 

Turning now from the line to the staff, we find in the 
Army at the ger time The Adjutant General, In- 
spector General, Judge Advocate General, Surgeon Gen- 
eral, and Quartermaster General. These positions are, of 
course, entirely familiar. During periods of war, there 
has been a Provost Marshal General. When the next un- 

leasantness arrives, General Crowder’s task will be 

saat by an individual designated in the Industrial 
Mobilization Plan as “Director of Selective Service,” but 
the forces in the field will undoubtedly have a Provost 
Marshal General as number one M.P. Incidentally, these 
titles seem to be losing their favor. The Army had a 
Paymaster General until 1912; but today there is merely 
Chief of Finance. Those who cherish traditions must be 
pardoned for inability to appreciate the improvement. 

Nor is Paymaster a the only title that has dis- 
appeared. The Old Army, that is to say, the really Old 
Army, had other positions not now in existence. Thus, 
in 1799 and again in 1816, there was an Apothecary Gen- 
eral. In the ee year there was a Physician General, 
in 1813 a Physician ‘and Surgeon General. And, appar- 
ently even earlier, there was a Purveyor General of Medi- 
cal Supplies. 

The former Subsistence Department never verged on 
the prosaic. As early as 1775, there was a Commissary 
General of Stores and Provisions. In 1777, two offices 
were set up: Commissary General of Purchases, and 
Commissary General of Issues. The very names exude 
an atmosphere of administrative deadlock; in fact, this 
was the period of Valley Forge, and two years later both 
offices were placed under the unified supervision of the 
Board of War. Much later, in 1818, came the Commis- 
sary General; he lasted, or more accurately, he and his 
successors lasted, until 1912. 

In the Ordnance Department, there was at first a 
Commissary General of Ordnance. This, no doubt, is 
more ornate than the present designation, Chief of Ord- 
nance, but even so, it is not up to the British Army’s 
Master-General of the Ordnance. For that matter, the 


British are second to very few at putting on the m 
dog. We call our man The Adjutant General; th 
Adjutant General to the Forces. Our prime pacre js 
Chief of Chaplains; theirs is the Chaplain-General. Chat 
is, their Church of England man is Chaplain-Gereral. 
the highest to which a Presbyterian, say, can att:in js 
Principal Chaplain. (Sweet are the uses of conformity.) 
We have Chiefs of Field and Coast Artillery; in En-land 
there is a Master Gunner, St. James’s Park—but this last 
is not really a fair comparison, for the title is purely hon. 
orary, similar, for example, to Colonel-in-Chief of the 
Peebles-shire Yeomanry. But every once in a while the 
British really gild the lily; for instance Grose mentions 
a Baggage Master General. It is not only patriotism that 
causes one to prefer our Army's cargadore. 

Mention must also be made of certain civilian gen- 
erals, who really belong in this list; for after all, they are 
called “general’’ throughout large portions of the land, 
and usually with more justice than the Now 17,000 adopt. 
ed sons of the Blue Grass are hailed as “‘colonel.” The 
variety of civilian generals is astounding. All lawyers 
of course, are familiar with the Attorney General and the 
Solicitor General. All soldiers, most of them to their 
sorrow, know about the Comptroller General. The Post- 
master General, too, is not to be ignored. The U. S. Rail- 
road Administration still has a Director-General; the 
State Department its Consuls-General; every exposition 
of note has a duly appointed United States Commissioner 
General; the Interior Department opened up the west- 
ern lands with the aid of a Surveyor General; the Chief 
Executive of the Philippines prior to the Commonwealth 
was a Governor General; and the principal fiscal officer 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, reflecting the 
time when the several States collected their own customs 
duties, is still referred to in the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tion as Treasurer and Receiver General. 

Just for the sake of completeness, mention should be 
made of the non-governmental organizations which also 
have their generals. The D.A.R., as well as other patri- 
otic societies, is led by a President General; and in 
ecclesiastical orders there appear the titles of superior 
general and vicar general. 

But all this goes far afield; it is time to return to strict- 
ly military matters, and, lest the foregoing discussion be 
deemed impractical or frivolous, to close with information 
of every-day utility (i.c., as the basis of a bet for drinks 
or dinner). Here it is: The plural of major general 1s 
major generals, but the plural of captain-general is cap- 
tains-general. Webster's Unabridged, 1935 edition, in 
case some doubting Thomas insists on more authoritative 
texts than this one.) 

This nugget ought to keep a resourceful officer in ra- 
tions for an seine 4 period, provided he does not mess 
with the same group at consecutive meals, and provided 
further that he confines himself to non-subscribers. 
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N one point, at least, all those 
( who took part in and those 
who have written about the 

day's fighting at Gettysburg 

ire agreed. July 3, 1863, was a gaspingly hot day, with 
jorning sky overcast and hardly a breath of air stir- 
Private Griffin of Archer's (Fry's) Bni- 


‘heard the shot of a single cannon 


inywhere. 
wrote that he ° 
. a puff of white smoke as it rolled along 


and noted . 
the valley,” indicating that whatever breeze there may 

e been blew parallel to the battle lines. 

Shortly before three o'clock in the afternoon the coun- 

battery fire of the Federal artillery was interrupted to 
conserve ammunition, to reorganize for the impending 
Confederate assault, and because General Warren, Chief 
Engineer on Meade’s staff, “from the Round Tops, per- 
ceived that it was inexpedient to fill the valley with a 
screen of smoke.” 

The event that followed is familiar to every school 
child. U nprotected by cover and unsupported by their 
own artillery during the advance, 18,000 Confederate 
troops moved out of the woods on Seminary Ridge to ad- 
vance across the valley and assault the center of the Fed- 
eral position on the ridge opposite. The history books were 
to call it Pickett’s Charge. 

The history books were to record how the Federal artil- 
lery inflicted heavy casualties almost from the time the 
Confederate lines emerged from the woods on Seminary 
Ridge; how, under this fire, the movements of the several 
brigades engaged in the assault were uncoordinated; how 
the fences on both sides of the Emmitsburg Road had to be 
torn down and how the Confederates suffered heavy losses 
as men crowded to pass through the fence gaps. Finally, 
when the left of the assaulting force became “exposed to 
the enfilading fire of the guns on the western slope of 
Cemetery Hill, that exposure sealed their fate.” 

So overwhelming was the fire superiority of the defend- 
ers that perhaps not more than 6,000 of the 18,000 men 
who started from Seminary Ridge ever reached the Federal 
lines less than a mile away. 

The historians are agreed that Pickett’s Charge, on that 
sultry July afternoon, was as futile as it was gallant. Long- 
street, we are told, objected to the movement before it 
commenced as being impossible of success. 

Yet General Warren, from the Round Tops, perceived 
that it was inexpedient to fill the valley with a screen of 
smoke. 

A study of what Lee might have done at Gettysburg 
with modern smoke shell is interesting. The late Colonel 
: _ in a keen analysis of what the war of the future may 

e like, concludes that “to find our closest parallel we 
must look, not to the World War, but rather to the War 


between the American States. 


Hits are decreased 
93 per cent. 


Smoke at Gettysburg 


By Caprain Victor A. Courter, Chemical Warfare Service Reserve 


Pickert’s € harge, with little or no 
natural cover, is a suitable engage- 
ment on which to superimpose a 
modern smoke screen. It is possible 
that a little smoke, 


Ridge on the 


judiciously laid down on Cemetery 
afternoon of July 3, 1863, 
changed all subsequent history. 

The tot al length of the Feder al line trom Round Top 
around to below Culp’ s Hill was not more than 7,000 


/ 
yards. A chemical company 1s ab le to screen a front of 


might have 


1,600 vards. Accordingly, one battalion might have carried 
out any smoke operation needed by the @ ‘onfederate Army 
on that day. 


To the objection th: it the wee apons ¢ and mass movements 


employed 1 in 1563 m< ike unre asonab le any comparison 


with present conditions, the reply may be made that the 
need for screening depends entirely upon the distance 
troops must waved under direct fire. Under modern con- 
ditions, the critical period of an infantry advance begins 
about 800 vards from the objective. Musket fire at Gans 
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burg was not effective at that range, but direct fire from 
the Federal artillery tore gaping holes in the assaulting 
lines at about that distance. 

Since all the fire at Gettysburg was delivered following 
direct laying of the pieces, the experiments of the last ten 
years on the effect of covering riflemen with a smoke 
blanket apply properly. All these experiments have shown 
that when riflemen are covered by smoke, the percentage 
of hits they secure on silhouette targets is decreased 93°/,. 

Let us make disposition of our Confederate chemical 
battalion and return to that interesting figure, 93°/,. Let 
us place two platoons about 800 yards apart to the west 
and south of the Peach Orchard to cover the Federal po- 
sition from Round Top to 1,600 yards north of General 
Warren's vantage spot. It will be remembered that the 
breeze, if any, was a light southerly one, blowing parallel 
to the lines and favorable to the use of smoke. Let us place 
four platoons about 600 yards apart directly behind the 
assaulting force to cover the remainder of the Federal line 
to its extreme north. The two platoons remaining let us 
dispose of between the town of Gettysburg and Rock 
Creek, with the dual mission of keeping Federal reserves 
between Cemetery Hill and Culp’s Hill enveloped 1 
smoke and of throwing additional smoke on Ecidues 
Ridge if necessary. 

And, now, assuming that we have our battalion of 4.2 


ONCE THE ISSUE IS DECIDED, the army must be able to follow up the beaten enemy, 
and complete the victory. Battle also implies the immobilization of the enemy—the 
paralysis of bis powers of movement so that, in the first place, be may not be able to 
slip away, and second, that be may not be able to counter your stroke.—LippELL 


Hart: The Ghost of Napoleon. 


mortars in action, let us return to the battle. The 
Federal line is covered with a blanket of smoke as P; 
Charge commences. The planned alignment of C 
erate units is maintained across the fields, the fence: 
the Emmitsburg Road are torn down, Pickett’s and 
grew’s divisions are marched across this road and tl 
porting troops are maneuvered into position whi 
smoke still covers both the Federal infantry and art 

At this point the fire from the mortars is raised fro: 
Federal infantry lines to Federal artillery, several hu 
yards to the rear, until such time as the assaulting 
shall have gained its first objective. Then smoke fi 
lifted entirely except on the northern half of Cen 
Ridge. 


In the actual engagement, fire from the Federal 


had reduced the effectiveness of Pickett’s, Pettigrew’ 
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Trimble’s divisions at least 50°/, by the time those di. 
visions had crossed the Emmitsburg Road. Reducing that 


loss by 93°%, 


, that figure to which we promised to return 


we find the ‘assaulting force 96°, effective and its le: ading 
elements within 100 yards of the famous stone wal! and 


the Federal infantry when the smoke fire is lifted. 


Whether Lee could have won the engagement from this 
point is a matter for the infantry to decide. But with the 


support of three smoke companies he might have had at 


least an even break. 
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a dependable safety valve . . . let her blow! 


Here is an outlet for that pet idea that will revolutionise military thought. Here is a soap 
box from which general and lieutenant can declaim with equal authority. Here, in short, ts 


Cerebrations should not exceed four or five hundred words. The Journar will pay from 
three to five dollars for those it prints. In fixing the price for contributions submitted, the 
editors will consider both subject matter and the form in which it is presented. 

Cerebrations will not be acknowledged or returned. 1f they ring the bell, you will know 















it in due course. Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be 


addressed to the janitor. 


Abbr 


-y DROPERLY framing orders is an important feature in 
the exercise of command,” says the War Depart- 
ment. 
Its purpose is to enable the plan of the commander to 
be quickly understood,” continues Leavenworth. 
[he contents and method of issue depend upon the 
situation,” adds Benning. 
“So what?” asks the reader. 


So nothing! But, have you seen the new type of tele- 
graphic field orders? The kind reading—‘1st Tk Co 
(less 3 plats) div res Taneytown.” 

A snappy way of saying that the 1st Tank Company, 
minus three of its platoons, will go to Taneytown as part 
of the division reserve. That’s OK. The abbreviations 
are authorized by Staff Officers’ Field Manual. But some 
of our enthusiasts want to do better. They have begun 
to improvise. 

Catch this nifty that recently came into a rear echelon 
during maneuvers: 

Fwd Ki and W Sup to RDP at W Tk N 1st Div Rd 
dark Ne 16 Oct. 


By which was meant that someone wanted his kitchen 
and water supply forwarded to his ration distributing 
point at the water tanks, north of the rst Division Road, 
under cover of darkness on the night of October 16th. 
But what kind of a way is that of saying so? 

After all, if every one has to carry around a list of ab- 
breviations in his hip pocket we might as well resort to 
code, Deceiving the enemy is all nght but there is no 
sense in trying to confuse our own people. We have a 
hard enough time understanding orders that are com- 
pletely written. What chance have we against an assort- 
ment of trick abbreviations? 

Abbreviated orders look very well in our textbooks, but 
they are not the product of field conditions. They are writ- 
ten and rewritten by an instructor; cut, sliced, and am- 
putated by a murder board; checked and double checked 
by an editor; and after weeks of reparation, appear as 
we see them. What will they look tike when written under 
pressure, punctuated by high explosives, and subjected 
to the ultimate test of battle? 


They might turn out all right if we were not such a 


nation of taddists. But give us radio and we out-talk the 
world. Get us started on abbreviations and we will out- 
abbreviate the abbreviators. We will adopt a secret vo- 
cabulary that will put all previous jargons on the salvage 
pile. 

Someone had better call a halt. Leave shorthand to the 
stenographers. Let’s spigoty English. B. V. D. 


Smoke Gets in Your Eyes 
XPERIENCED soldiers know that a substantial wall 


is excellent protection from a ground attack. They 
know also that a sturdy roof gives some measure of secur 
ity from the ever-present menace from the skies. | agree 
with them. Foot troops need exactly that type of pro- 
tection—a wall and a roof, of sorts. 

How can we provide such a wall; create such a roof? 
Smoke is the answer. The Infantry needs a smoke grenade 
that will take only five seconds to release as much smoke 
as the present slow-acting smoke candle. 

Such a grenade should ignite in at least two dozen 
places, and have numerous perforations to expedite the 
burning of the powder and the escape of smoke. Better 
yet, it might be constructed of about twelve cells, each of 
which will ignite by separate fuses during the time of 
flight. As the grenade strikes the ground the detonating 
charge would burst it into its separate parts, thus permit- 
ting each cell to burn more freely and at the same time 
scattering the pieces. 

What about the tactical uses of our smoke grenade? 
How would they stop a tank attack? Let me draw a brief 
picture. Your battalion is in a defensive position. Sud- 
denly a tank company crosses a ridge line to your front. 
Here they come, fifteen or twenty tanks, all business-bent. 
There is no time to send for a one-pounder, there is no 
time to find out what the Old Man is going to do to help 
you. Meanwhile four AA guns from each tank rake your 
position at the rate of 1,000 rounds per. Can you stop 
this attack? | believe you can—with smoke. 

Let’s assume that 200 men can fire to the front and that 
each discharges two smoke grenades which will land 
about 250 yards in front of your position. Almost instant- 
ly you have a wall of smoke. Another salvo from the 
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smoke gunners, this ume placed about 100 yards closer in, 
and you have another wall. What happens? Some tanks 
collide in the smoke. Their gunners can’t see where they 
are firing. All slow down to a walk. Then, as they creep 
out of the smoke wall, you let them have it—from the 
.50 calibers, each with a fresh clip of AP in the magazine. 
Those tanks will be stopped. 

To deal with aircraft, our grenade should be made on 
the order of the parachute flare. Its chief value now would 
be to make a smoke cloud under whose friendly cover the 
troops could deploy from close column. If that cloud is 
300 feet in the air, no diving plane is coming through to 
investigate the underside. The fear of collision or of a too 
sudden meeting with Mother Earth will deter the hardiest 
of pilots. Moreover, there will be no aimed fire from 
their machine guns or bomb racks. We have created a 
synthetic ceiling zero, and the birdmen are not at their 
best in ceiling zero weather. I admit that there will be 
holes in our cloud, but a plane zipping by those holes 
at 200 miles an hour will not find them of much use. If 
they do succeed in sneaking through they will give our 
antiaircraft defensive a chance to do its stuff under first- 
rate conditions. 

I've been at the controls of a fast tank crossing rough 
ground, and at the stick of a plane in a 200-mile-an-hour 
power dive. I have flown through clouds when all the 
ships of the formation were in the same grey mess. There- 
fore I can testify to one thing: a tank driver or airplane 
pilot is virtually helpless when he can’t see. Anything we 
do to blind our adversaries will give our foot soldier a bet- 
ter chance.—J. C. Fry, Captain, Infantry. 


Hot Feet 
eee. you spare two tablespoonfuls of water out of your 


canteen or water bucket on maneuvers in a cold cli- 
mate? If you can, then pour them into a Thermat heating 
pad, massage the gadget for a minute or two, and pop 
the outfit into the old bed roll. This done, you can peel 
off everything (including your Mark VIII underwear), 
slide into the “‘shake-down” and plant the tootsies on a 
real hot spot. Result—hot feet, warm body, sound sleep. 

How often have we plodded about at all hours of night 
and day in the muck, ruck, rain and pain of a Doughboy 
day “aly to find sleep evading us in cold, damp bedding 
when we did get an neg & for a little shut-eye. Dub- 
bin is doubtful, whiskey is risky, but Thermat is “‘pat”’ 
for sound sleeps. 

This gadget weighs 1/2 pounds and can be carried in 
the ret It is loaded with treated iron fillings and 
these, when exposed to water, yield heat by chemical 
action for approximately 100 hours, which is more than 
enough to get a guy through a two-weeks’ maneuver. As 
to expense, well, you can pop into nearly any drug store 
and get three pads for a dollar. 


Just before turning in, pour in the measured water and 
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manipulate the bag as per directions—simply 
shakes and squeezes. As soon as you feel the hear 
the Thermat in bed and then do thou likewise. | 
morning let it cool off in the open air. 

This Cerebrationist has had many a maneuver s 
for him by cold nights, cold feet and what have you 
this gadget put an end to all chat during maneuye: 
northern New York in September and October. Ap 
you think it doesn’t get cold in that sector during «| 
months, try it sometime. 

Maybe the Thermat should be added to the D; 
boy’s load and maybe it shouldn't. But regardless of : 
this soldier will gladly swap two blankets for a 1 Ya-por 
pocket-sized Thermat any day in the year."~-Co np: 


'This ts not a pd. advt.—Ep. 


7 7 y 


A Tankette Pilot 


URING recent maneuvers | watched the operations 

of a group of four armored cars sent from a Red 
mechanized force to feel out the situation in the Blue rear 
area preparatory to an attack on the Blue line of com 
munications. 
The Blue force, consisting of a corps and two divisions, 
faced eastward. Shortly after daybreak the four armored 
cars moved north along a highway and made a surprise 
attack on the railhead and rear echelon of the right di- 
vision. An infantry battalion, posted to cover these estab- 
lishments, turned out in a hurry and opened fire on the 
armored cars with all available weapons, including ; 
37-mm. piece and two .50 caliber machine guns. As a 
result the umpire with the armored cars ruled two of them 
out of action. 


The two remaining cars then turned east and advanced 
by bounds along the axial road of the division and 
corps. They flattened out what little opposition they en- 
countered until they came under the pointblank fire of 
two “75” guns emplaced in concealed positions to protect 
the forward echelon of Blue corps headquarters. The 
umpire very properly ruled both cars out of action. 

Four armored cars, one-third of the total, were thus 
lost. This deprived the mechanized-force commander of 
his feelers for that part of the hostile area. 


It is true that peace-time limitations prevented the cars 
from moving off the roads. Nevertheless, what I saw here 
led me to believe that our armored cars are too expensive, 
too large and too vulnerable to be used as these were. A 
smaller vehicle, similar to the tankette, now in use in 
foreign armies, should pilot the armored cars. The tank- 
ette could cover the analy develop the situation, and 
get information to be radioed back by the armored cars. 
With this protection the armored cars could carry out their 
normal reconnaissance mission without suffering the 
heavy losses that would otherwise be almost certain. 


OBSERVER. 
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uit Training Schools 


_ 
7 


iE following change in the present method of train- 
ng recruits in the Kegular Army ts suggested with a 
co standardization ot training, raising the standard 
fciency and to minimize the number of separations 
fron the service by reason of desertion, fraudulent enlist- 

Section VIII, etc.: 

) The establishment of Corps Area Basic Training 
Schools for Recruits. All men enlisted for the Regular 
A y in any arm or service would be sent to the Basic 
Training School for Recruits in the appropriate corps area. 
A separate training school for recruits for foreign service 
would be advisable. 

2) The period of basic training would be six months. 
(3) Upon the expiration of the six-month period, the 
soldier would appear before a board of officers for an 
examination to determine his fitness for duty with the 
organization for which enlisted. Failure to pass the exami- 
nation successfully would result in immediate discharge. 


ea 


Under this scheme the service would derive the follow- 
ing benefits: 

(1) All soldiers, regardless of arm or service, would be 
uniformly trained in the basic subjects and in discipline. 

(2) It would no longer be necessary to reserve long 
periods in the training year for basic instruction; a brief 
refresher course would be sufficient. 

(3) During the six-month period at the school the in- 
structors would be able to detect any habits or traits of 
character that would result in the discharge of the soldier 
prior to expiration of his enlistment. The necessary action 
would be taken there, thus effecting a. material saving 
to the government in money, and to company command- 
ers in nervous wear and tear.—Staff Sergeant Roy B. 
MAuRER. 


Science and War 
ON of the practical points made by President Wash- 


ington in his address to Congress on the subject of 
national defense was that the knowledge gained as a result 
of experience during the War for Independence should be 
organized and preserved for the future. This was not 
done. We did not do it after our Civil War, with the 
result that we had to improvise during the World War 
and learn as we went in a bloody school. But thereafter 
for the first time in our history we did try to organize and 
preserve our experience; so that it is probably true to 
say that never in our history have our professional stand- 
ards been as high as they are today. 

Notwithstanding this, there is one aspect of military 
scholarship which we have persistently neglected and still 
neglect; and that lies in the shadowy realm between tech- 
nical military studies and the broad field of general cul- 
ture. And there never was a time in the history of the 
world when this very field of knowledge was of so great 


importance in the conduct of war. For many sciences 
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yield up secrets which enable us to wage war more et- 
tectively; and today the once sharply defined line between 
military action purely and national action is almost 
obliterated. Not only may the actions of manufacturers 
be of decisive importance, or the practices of our farmers; 
but whatever may be discovered by scientists may have a 
far-reaching effect. It would therefore seem that there 
should be some organized effort to follow and digest the 
results of scientific activities in their relation to the con- 
duct of war. 

We wait until the blast of war is in our ears before we 
ask our scienusts to rally around the flag. And when the 
war is done we at once dismiss them to their laboratories. 
During the Civil War President Lincoln recognized the 
need tor scientific knowledge and founded the National 
Academy of Sciences to put the services of scholars at the 
disposal of the national defense. Once the war was over, 
the military paid no more attention to the learned doctors; 
so that the Academy became purely civilian in its activities 
and 1n its connections and outlook. When the same need 
was recognized during the World War, this agency had 
drifted so far from its original purpose that it was easier to 
found a new agency than to remodel the old; so a special 
adjunct was organized. This, from neglect by the mili- 
tary, is rapidly going the same way as its predecessor. It 
is true that the General Staff maintains a liaison officer 
with it; but this relation appears to be purely perfunctory. 
It is safe to predict that, unless active steps should be taken 
now, even this vestigial remain will wither up and drop 
off from disuse. 

What can this agency do for our military forces? For 
one thing, it maintains relations with all scientific and 
learned societies and keeps a record of their activities, ex- 
periments, and discoveries. It knows whenever new maps 
have been drawn, or new data has been added for the cor- 
rection of existing maps. It can secure the active coopera- 
tion of any geographical or other scientific society with our 
armed forces. It could arrange to have definite experi- 
ments made, such as tests in the physiological or psycho- 
logical effects of fatigue. 

It is, perhaps, too much to expect that our General Staff 
should be able to publish a i its egis a magnificent 
review of military geography, such as has been published 
for some years by the Italian General Staff; but there is 
nothing to impede our General Staff from encouraging or 
even arranging for the publication of scholarly articles 
on military geography in the American Geographical Re- 
view, such as one finds in almost every issue of Peter- 
mann’s Mitteilungen in Germany. 

To the Ancient Greeks their goddess of wisdom, Pallas 
Athene, wore a helmet, bore a shield, and carried a spear. 
We have condemned her to wear no more than spectacles 
and a mortarboard, and carry ony an umbrella: we have 
made her a ridiculous figure in as far as her capacity to de- 
fend our country is concerned. The remedy is simple and 
is at hand. It requires no more than a little effort and a 
little imagination. K1erux. 
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New Lamps for Old—and Vice Versa 
hoe often when we borrow from others we fail to 
t 


ransplant the spark of life and get only a corpse that 
is fit for nothing but instant burial. In most of its aping 
of foreign armies our own has mistaken the shadow for the 
substance and has traded old lamps for new, not realizing 
that the old had a magic quality and that the new had 
nothing more than a shiny surface to commend it. 

This is what happened when we borrowed our military 
discipline from Baron von Steuben. About the same time 
a French minister of war, thinking that the secret of Prus- 
sia’s success in the Seven Years’ War lay in her disciplinary 
methods (he overlooked the Great Frederick), sought to 
impose Prussian methods on the French Army. The result 
was that French soldiers committed suicide rather than 
submit. A few years ago two Chinese armies fought with 
the Japanese around Shanghai. One was soundly grounded 
in Western disciplinary methods by German and Russian 
officers. The other had a seemingly sketchy kind of dis- 
cipline founded upon Chinese traditions. The latter dis- 
tinguished itself by its combat efficiency. The other was 
only mediocre. In our own country the Confederate 
States Army put up one of the stiffest fights in modern 
times; yet its discipline was of the most informal kind, 
according to Regular Army standards. 

During the World War our own army shed many of the 
practices prescribed for our peace-time professional sol- 
diery. Today our National Guard adapts rather than adopts 
the disciplinary methods of our Regular Army, and the 
result is sound, for it approximates the discipline we may 
expect in a national army in time of war. 

bis false to say and stupid to believe that the disciplin- 
ary methods now in force in the Regular Army are either 
necessary or suited to the American soldier. The Navy 
has a splendid discipline which lacks the rigidity and 
formalism required in the Army. It does not make sense 
to waste time in training soldiers to do things in peace 
when we know full well that we cannot enforce those 
things in war. We would gain both in training time and 
in combat efficiency if we would adopt a type of discipline 
that is congenial to the American temperament and that 
makes sense on a modern battlefield. Twentieth Century 
officers who expect to lead American soldiers by recourse 
to a formalized Eighteenth Century discipline are headed 
for a rude awakening. It is better that eyes be opened now 


while there is yet time than on some bloody field after 
the hour has struck. J. M.S. 


Marsh Buggies 


DER the head “Transport,” Time (December 28, 
1936) describes a weird vehicle—the marsh buggy 
—developed by Engineer Lane of the Gulf Oil Company. 
This contraption may offer a solution to the river-crossing 
problem. It is amphi ‘bious: i it can get into the water on one 
side and out on the other. It is described by Time as fol- 


lows: 
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Looking like a giant’s roller skate, the Marsh Bug. y hay 
an ordinary Ford V-8 motor coupled to a McC: nick. 
Deering tractor gear-box and mounted on an ex. inded 
automobile frame. The four wheels are air-tight alu> inym 
drums on which are mounted the largest rubber tir. eye, 
made for commercial use. Designed by Goodyear, ti -y are 
10 feet high, 3 feet wide, have a normal pressure of 6 » und 
per square inch. Both axles are pivoted so that each wheel 
can rise two feet without distorting the frame . . . 4) fou 
wheels are powered. . . . In case of puncture, the tire kept 
inflated by a compressor which feeds air constantly +» the 
tube. 


Its speed in the water is six knots, on land 35 m.p.\.., in 
marsh 12 m.p.h. Of course, the vehicle cannot be 
armored, but its speed would afford some protection. For 
that matter, the present type of boat is not bullet-; roof. 
Tires could be designed along the lines of the Weill. 
Picard system that uses air pockets in a solid carcass, 
These tires work well on armored cats. 


I believe these Marsh Buggies offer real possibiliti: S for 
the Doughboy who always has “one more river to cross,’ 
In bridgehead operations they would be particularly valu. 
able. Wouldn't it be a good idea for the Department of 
Experiment to look them over? R.C. S. 
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The Last Hundred Yards 
HE last hundred yards are the hardest. Mr. Dough- 


boy maneuvers, marches at night, encircles and out- 
flanks, but eventually comes face to face with the hostile 
machine guns—guns that bar his path with an interlock- 


ing band of death. 


Having attentively escorted the infantryman to that 
most critical point on the battlefield, the auxiliary and 
supporting weapons blithely lift their fires and proceed 
to other missions. Just when the rifleman needs help the 
most, it is all withdrawn. Mr. Doughboy is left to tra- 
verse the last and toughest part of his advance with only 
the aid of his own hand weapons. And they are inade- 
quate. 


Rooting out machine guns with the grenade and bay- 
onet looks swell in the movies, but it is tough on the War 
Risk Insurance. It not only overworks the burial details 
and multiplies the number of widows and orphans, but, 
more often than not, loses battles. 

The final assault is led by noncoms and junior lieu- 
tenants. They are armed with a pistol—and what kind of 
a weapon is that to pit against machine guns? Our leaders 
of small units need something besides a pistol and a prayer 
for getting their men across that last hundred yards. What 
the Doughboy needs at that particular moment is fire 


power. He needs the Tommy gun. 
The Tommy gun is the modern ony of close-in 


fire power. It shoots faster than a machine gun and hits 


hard up to five hundred yards. It is light, easy to handle, 
and sprays bullets like a Flic gun squirts bug juice. 
Children grow up with its toy counterpart in their hands. 
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rs take to it like a kid to a lollipop. It is just what 
|. Joctor ordered for that last hundred yards. Also for 
fy ung at night, in woods, in towns, in mountains, and 
itly misty mornings. In other words, it is tops. 

'¢ reviewing authorities have relegated the Tommy 
«to small wars and jungle fighting. They see only the 
bic picture. They fail to realize that to shock troops, the 
taking of each strong point is a small war; each patch of 
woods a jungle. 

i. to within a hundred yards of the hostile po- 


sition is comparatively easy, but from there on the going 
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gets tough. And when the platoon or section leaders jump 
up and yell, “Go get ‘em. Follow me!”’ the climax has 
arrived. Right there the battle is won or lost. 

From then on neither commander nor staff can influence 
the action nor change the outcome. Success or failure rests 
solely with a thin line of Doughboy s—the lads who must 
cover those last fire-swept } me 4 They can’t do it on nerve 
alone. Not against modern machine guns. 

To cross that last bit of space takes plenty of intestinal 
fortitude and lots of fire power. Mr. Doughboy furnishes 
the former: why can’t GHQ supply the latter? E. D.C. 


Boots and Breeches 


By Captain Ernest L. Cioucn, Infantry Reserve 


service journals dealing with suggested types of 

uniforms for field and garrison wear. Everything 
from cast-iron breeches to short cotton panties has been 
advocated. Why, in the name of Mars, should the cos- 
cume of the soldier be such a complex problem? 

Beyond any doubt the swage-nipple trousers now worn 
by foot troops are an invention of the devil. Breathes there 
a soldier who has not squatted down on his hunkers to 
the accompaniment of a sibilant, ripping sound, and 
glanced down to observe his off knee protruding covly 
m what had once been the seams of his breeches? I’ve 
done it, and so have you, if you've ever spent more than a 
day or two in the field. After several days of kneeling and 
squatting in the brush, neatly tailored breeches look like 
the nether garments worn by Chinese coolies at Swatow. 

On the lunatic fringe of the dress reform fraternity are 
those who clamor for breeches for mounted troops and 
shorts for foot troops. By the beard of the Prophet!— 
hasn’t the Doughboy enough troubles already without 

putting him in khaki B.V.D.’s, and exposing his classic 
limbs to the gadfly, the hornet and the myriad forms of 
carnivorous vegetation that flourish in what we euphe- 
mistically refer to as the countryside? I have maneuvered 
all over the state of Texas, speaking literally. I have been 
on intimate terms with the prickly pear, the cholla and the 
mesquite. My sparse form has nourished hordes of mos- 
quitos and flies. Would bare legs or open-bottomed 
trousers have added to my comfort? Not by a damsite. I'd 
like some of the theorists to try out their ideas regarding 
slacks or shorts some hot August day in West Texas. Take 
just one hike with the 2d Division. Saunter with that jovial 
aggregation of soldiery through some of the miscellaneous 
scenery we have down here. The experience is guaranteed 
to give the advocate of shorts some new ideas. They 
should reread that poem of Kipling’s called Pagett, M.P. 

I've soldiered with the Marines, of song and story. 
You've heard of them, of course. Referring again to Mr. 
Kipling, * ‘I seen “im all over the world, a doin’ all kinds 
0 things.” And what did he wear? He wore himself a pair 
of pants, not big-legged slacks, nor yet riding breeches. 


fi'= several years I have been reading articles in the 


In warm weather he wore khaki and in cool weather he 
wore wool. One short fold of those pants-legs around his 
shapely calf, plus a tightening of the laces of his leggings, 
and he was ready for China, Alaska, Siberia, or the jungles 
of Central America. I’ve seen him in all these places and 
always he was wearing a comfortable pair of pants. And 
he looked happy, generally speaking. 

Let the mounted troops have their breeches, if they 
want them, but give the Doughboy a pair of trousers and 
a pair of stout leather-lace boots that reach well up toward 
the knee. Above that, cover him up with anything that 
will keep him warm and look presentable. But be sure it 
hasn't got a zipper on it. A lost button can be replaced in 
a few moments, and spares are in the kit of every soldier, 
sailor, marine and unmarried civilian. But a zipper that 
won't zip is the most exasperating and hopeless thing 
under the shining sun. 

Having dressed our foot soldier in pants and boots let's 
send him into the field for a few weeks and see what 
happens to him. On the very first stop he loosens his 
boot-laces because the fold of the cloth is irritating his 
skin. When “Fall In” sounds he gets back into column 
and proceeds with the work in hand. And 99/4 to 1 he 
will not be bothered with his lower extremities any more 
that day. He will have no wrapped leggin to unspiral on 
him or sneak up over the back of his shoe and let in 
pebbles, grass-seed and the like. The first time he goes 
down on his knee, that knee won't go in for the fresh-air 
cure. Instead of seams letting go, the fold inside his boots 
merely loosens up a little under the strain. I'll grant you 
that after a few days in the field his trousers will droo 
like a pair of plus-fours, but the soldier will be comfortable 
and his pants will be in one piece. 

So why all the palaver about a new uniform for the 
Army? Why all the vast experiment and ponderous re- 
search when within our own armed forces there is a uni- 
form that can be worn and worn comfortably under all 
conditions? Ask the Marines. They have breeches and 
trousers in one. With boots they go to the field, with shoes 
they go to town. My word for the Army ts “Go thou and 
do likewise.” 
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What's New in Antitank Defense? 


OTTLES of gasoline were thrown at the advancing 
tanks, followed by grenades which detonated and 
ignited the gasoline and made flaming pyres of five of the 
tanks.” This news dispatch from the Madrid front early 
in January may have dismayed a few tankers and elated 
the ardent antitankers. “Bad business,” trown the former. 
“The death knell of tanks,” chortle the latter. 

Actually, there's nothing startling or new about this 
device. Fire has been used as a weapon by both attackers 
and defenders as far back as history 1s recorded. Greek fire 
was used by the Spartans at Plataa and by the Byzantine 
Greeks at Constantinople; fire-arrows were employed by 
American Indians; flame-throwers spread destruction on 
the Western Front; in Ethiopia, brush was set on fire to 
singe Italian tankettes; in Spain, petroleum-soaked straw 
was strewn where enemy tanks ignited it with their ex- 
hausts and then burned in their own fuel. So we see that 
incendiarism is far from being a new implement of war- 
fare. 

This latest application—gasoline and grenades—is a 
resourceful expedient, and deserves inclusion among the 
various means for countering combat vehicles. However, it 
should not be over-rated, because it is merely an expedient, 
a last resort. An expedient, true enough, that can be very 
effective, provided circumstances are favorable. 

Circumstances favor when combat is close as in street 
fighting, when the front has stabilized permitting ma- 
terials to be gathered together, and, most important, when 
gasoline is plentiful. 

However, in mobile warfare, one can scarcely 1 imagine 
bottles of gasoline being added to combat train loads, or 
hung on already overloaded Doughboys; at least not as 
long as antitank guns firing armor-piercing bullets are able 
to stop the tanks before they get close enough to be danger- 
ous—which should occur a before wk throwing ¢ can 
be profitably undertaken. 

Bottle-throwing therefore must be relegated to the 
growing pile—though not a junk pile—of antimecha- 
nized expedients, which include grenades tied together and 
tossed under tanks, rifle barrels poked between caterpillar 
tracks and sprockets, and boulders dropped on protruding 
tank guns to disable them—another Fehio opian expedient. 
All are commendable and inspiring but limited in appli- 
cation. 











This means that we must still rely on the primary eans 
of antitank defense as our chief protection against armored 
attacks; to wit— 

Active means: 

1. Reconnaissance. 

Infantry armor- piercing rifle and machine- -gun fire 
Gun fire- —infantry and artillery antitank guns 
Normal artillery fires. 

Counter-attacks by tanks carrying adequate armor 
armament—when antitank guns are inadequar 
and the action ts vital. 

6. Antitank mine fields (a semi-passive means) in 

cluding gas mines. 


WM bw bw 


Passive means: 
1. Utilization of natural and artificial obstacles and 
barriers. 
2. Concealment and cover (for individuals and ele 
ments lacking antitank weapons). 
But, when Red machines overcome all these, the neces- 
sity arises for heroic measures. Then is the time for bottle 
throwers to begin heaving. 


How Effective are Air Attacks? 


eee STEPHENS, special correspondent in 
Spain to The Daily Telegraph (London), on January 
11, 1937, said, “ The planes pass, drop their loads 
on enemy trenches and vanish. A few minutes later it is as 
if there had been no air raid. Feverishly the dislodged 
sandbags are built up, and shattered machine guns are re- 


placed by others. 


“An air-raid can only last a few minutes. Then it 1s 
over. Artillery bombardments can continue steadily for 
days. Planes can be seen appoaching; there is time to take 
shelter; . One can see the bomb leave the plane; sev- 
eral seconds elapse while it is falling. One can judge its 
probable landing-place and avoid it. I have done so. 


“e 


. Those who take shelter in underground refuges 
or even lie prone in the streets escape.” 

The correspondent adds further that many civilians have 
been killed and a number of houses destroyed, but that no 
military effect is evident on military objectives. 
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hese comments seem to substanuate our doctrines on 
use of aircraft and they also support the methods 
ch we practice in infantry antiaircraft defense. 

ciely and in general, these are: 


Information. 
Concealment. 
Deployment and dispersion. 
Fire of all available weapons on low-flying attacks. 
Use of cover or prone position to avoid bomb splinters. 
n the open, deployed troops have little to fear from 
hivh attacks (bombing) . In cities, however, more damage 
; done because troops are more concentrated and falling 
»asonry and timbers add to the destructive effect of the 
bombs themselves. 
\s for low-lying attacks, it 1s probable that the cost in 
planes and pilots will make them prohibitive against alert 
and aggressive troops who actively oppose them. 
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Edwin Howard Clark Trophy Award 


‘Lo order announcing the results of the Edwin 
Howard Clark Machine Gunners’ Trophy tests gives 
the. following standing of the winners: 


First Place: Company H. 31st Infantry ........ 931.32 
Second Place: Company H, 45th Infantry (PS) . . 926.14 
Third Place: Company M, 17th Infantry ...... 921.31 
Other leading contestants in order of merit were: 
Company H, 9th Infantry ................ 919.22 
Company D, 31st Infantry ................ 918.87 
Company D, 57th Infantry (PS) ........... 917.85 
Company M, 31st Infantry ................ 917.11 
Company D, 7th Infantry ................ 917.08 
Company H, 57th Infantry (PS) ........... 915.07 
Company M, 57th Infantry (PS) ........... 913.50 


This year the troops in the Philippines walked away 
with the honors. There must be a valuable lesson in this 
for the machine-gun experts, but we haven't the data on 
which to base an analysis. Therefore, we heil the victors 
and let it go at that. 


Captain Thomas M. Crawford, who commands Com- 
pany H, 31st Infantry, was the only officer on duty with 
that organization during the greater part of the test period. 
The First Sergeant is Charles E. Griner. The sergeants 
are: George Belmire, Roy I. Ewing, Waldo H. Harper, 
Edward J. O’Brien, and Keith E. Ulrey. 
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AJOR FRANK J. PEARSON, Infantry, has de- 
vised a cheap protractor for issue to or purchase by 
ROTC students. It is an accurate instrument, printed on 
thin cardboard. A few deft passes with a used razor blade 
is all that is required to make it ready for service. These 
protractors can be obtained from Major Pearson at the 
price of $3.00 per hundred, postpaid. Major Pearson’s 


present address 1s Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


Drum for Use With Moving Targets 


HE drum shown in the sketch below will be found 
valuable for use with moving targets when the towing 
truck must travel on a road with one or more curves. The 
small pulleys shown in the November-December issue of 
The INFANTRY JOURNAL are satisfactory when the rope 
can be engaged with the pulley before the target is towed. 
When the towing truck must travel a road with curves, 
a drum should be placed at each curve to prevent the 
towing rope from swinging on an arc across E curve. If 
this occurs, the target speed will drop off, and in addition, 
the rope may run against trees or sharp projections which 
will cause it to fray rapidly. 

The drum shown in the sketch has been used for many 
months by the Department of Experiment and has proved 
satisfactory. The washers at the bottom of the drum and 
the top of the pipe imbedded in the concrete should be kept 
well greased. The round shaft of the drum should also be 
greased. The pipe which is set in the concrete should ex- 
tend into the ground past the bottom of the concrete block 
in order to allow surface water which drains into the pipe 
to escape. The concrete block should be set a few inches 
below the surface of the ground to prevent the rope 
rubbing against it. 

If the tow rope is tied to the towing pintle of the truck, 
the rope will always engage the drum it che truck is driven 
down the center of the road. If the truck is driven too 
close to the drum the rope may have sufficient height to 
clear the drum. 
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Ficure 1—Section of road map. 








Ficure 3—Road map ridge-lined. 
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Stream-Lining Problems 


EAR after year, with monotonous regularity. oy, 
school problems reénact themselves on the same cime. 
worn Gettysburg sheets. This is because the preparation 
of our terrain and tactical maps is limited by the ap; pn 
ation of funds. 


War is not limited to mapped areas. Rather, it is more 
probable that hostilities, even in our own country, would 
take place on terrain for which the supply of military naps 
would be sadly inadequate. In foreign countries the si ipply 
would be still more meager, if not entirely non-exi: nn 

Yet a store of maps remains available, which— while 
not suitable for the meticulous exactitude of the school. 
master—is quite sufficient for the practical purposes of the 
resourceful field soldier. These are the commonly-used, 
well-known road maps obtained from gas stations and 
travel bureaus. These maps, if combined with aerial 
photographs, contain more geographical data than were 
available to commanders in nine-tenths of the decisive 
battles of the world. Even without the aid of supple. 
mentary photographs, the road map offers a fund of valu. 
able information. 

In Figure 1 is shown a small section of a Georgia road 
map obtained from a civilian gasoline station. This map is 
of the common type used by most of us on our automobile 
trips. A careful inspection will show that streams are indi- 
cated on the map. 

Our first step towards making this a military map is 
to accentuate the streams; that is, to trace them over 
with a heavy pencil, preferably blue. This has been done 
in Figure 2. 

We know that streams are in valleys and that valleys are 
separated by high ground, ridges, or hills. Having traced 
over the streams, we deduce the probable location of the 
ridges that separate these streams. By drawing in the heavy 
lines shown in Figure 3 the map ts “ridge-lined,” thus 
showing a general outline of the terrain in question. 

On the ridge-lined map, points of observation are seen 
at once. An exceptionally strong defensive or delaying po- 
sition south of the Ocmulgee River stands out in bold re- 
lief. Terrain corridors, and avenues of approach from the 
south, are likewise emphasized. Locations for demolitions 
and defended road blocks become obvious. The common 
road map has become a tactical and strategical map of 
considerable military importance. 

The Infantry School includes the ridge-lining and in- 
terpretation of road maps in its curriculum; particularly for 
instructions to motorized patrols and detachments. This 
is a worthwhile subject of instruction for all junior officers 
and enlisted men throughout the service; not only in our 
service schools, but in garrison schools as well. 

With road maps, an instructor may give the venerable 
sheets of Gettysburg a well-earned rest. When students 
tire of Littlestown, Bonneauville, and New Oxford, prob- 
lems can be laid in Georgia, Oregon, or even Hollywood. 
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les of Equipment 


\ URING recent inspections of several ——. units 

the Chief of Infantry noted the lack of uniformity 

.e amount and kind of equipment carried by and on 
4 in these units. Moreover, there was a general lack 

‘ knowledge both as to what equipment was prescribed 
| where and how it should be carried. 

o remedy this situation, officers on duty with The In- 
cry Board have prepared a series of tables showing the 
per equipment for every Regular Infantry unit from the 

squad to the regiment. The authors were assisted in their 
task by officers on duty with the 29th Infantry, 2d Bat- 
ralion, 66th Infantry, and The Infantry School. 

Forty-eight tables of to oer have been prepared to 
meet the needs of the Regular Infantry regiments. They 
were compiled from Army Regulations, Tables of Basic 
Allowances, and supply publications. They show the 
equipment carried or worn by the individual; that carried 
on the organic vehicles of the company; that carried on 
the combat trains to be issued prior to combat; that car- 
ried on the combat trains as reserve for special occasions; 
that carried on the field train; that issued for training pur- 
poses only and not to be taken into the field; that carried 
on the field train if transportation permits. In brief, the 
tables tell what the organization should have and where 
it should be under all conditions. 

The tables for the battalion and included elements have 
been published by The INFANTRY JouRNAL for sale at cost. 
The published tables are in two assemblies, one for the 
battalions having animal-drawn transportation, and one for 
those that are equipped with motors. Both sets of tables 
are based on the Tables of Organization approved October 
21, 1936. They are loose-leaf bound to provide for the sub- 
stitution of new sheets for those that become obsolete. 
Extra blank sheets on which corrected pages may be typed 
are included in each set of tables. 

Initially, only the tables that apply to battalions-and- 
included organizations will be published. It is hoped, 
however, that a way can be found to reproduce the other 
tables at a cost that will not be prohibitive. 

The tables for the battalion and included organizations 
are now available. The price for either set (animal-drawn 
or motorized) is $2.00. At this price The INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL will barely recover publishing costs even if all bat- 
talions and lettered companies of the Regular Army order. 
Since the tables do not apply to National Guard units, and 
since only a few individuals will purchase them, it is not 
expected that The Journat will do better than break even 
on this venture. It is distinctly a service, not a commer- 
cial enterprise. 

Paragraph 46, AR 210-250, is cited as authority for the 


purchase of the equipment tables from organization funds. 
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Nesting G. I. Cans 
ESTING G. I. cans of the type shown in the accom 


panying photograph have been found to have many 
advantages over the present issue G. I. cans. It was found 
that the nesting cans could replace the present type cans, 
and save loading space in transport, and at the same time 
furnish a set of graduated containers the volumes of 
which are suitable for company uses in the field. 

During the test two 1'/-ton trucks were each loaded 
with a day’s rations for a company and all the other 
equipment necessary for setting up a kitchen and operating 
a mess. A set of nesting cans was placed in one truck and 
a set of four G. I. cans in the other. 

The truck carrying the issue cans was loaded once with 
the four cans partially filled, and once with the cans filled 
to capacity with supplies and equipment. Regardless of the 
amount of supplies stored in the issue cans there was a dis- 
tinct saving of space in the load which contained the nest- 
ing cans. 

Tests conducted by the 2gth Infantry clearly indicate 
that one set of four nesting cans meets the needs of an 
organization of 140 to 175 men in the field. If the mess is 
over 175 in strength, additional sets of cans can be issued. 

One nest consists of four cans with the following capaci- 
ties: one of 33 gallons; one of 25 gallons; one of 1g gal- 
lons; and one of 10 gallons. 
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The United States Infantry Association 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency 
of the Infantry Arm of the Military Service of our Country by 
maintaining its best standards and traditions, by fostering esprit 
de corps, by codperating and promoting cordial relations with the 
other Arms, Services and Bureaus, by disseminating professional 
knowledge, and by exchanging ideas on the utilisation of such 
knowledge, with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in 
modern war.” 

PRESIDENT 


MAJOR GENERAL EDWARD CROFT, Chief of Infantry* 


VICE PRESIDENT 
COLONEL JAMES B. WOOLNOUGH, Infantryt 


SECRETARY-T REASURER 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL EDWIN F. HARDING, /nfantry 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Cotone, WiiiiaM E. Persons, /nfaniryt 
Coronet Ditter S. Myers, /nfantry, N.G.U.S.* 
CoLtone, ArtHur W. Lane, /nfantry* 
Coronet Lemuet Bo ites, /nfantry Reservet 
LieuTENANT CoLoneL JouNn V. RicnHarps, /nfantry Reserve* 
LIEUTENANT CoLoNEL WititAM H. Simpson, /nfantryt 
LreuTENANT CoLoneL Geratp B. O’Grapy, /nfantry, N.G.U.S.+ 
Major Epwarp M. Atmonp, /nfantry* 
Mayor Cuarres L. Mu tuins, Jr., /nfantryt 
Mayor STONEWALL Jackson, /nfantryt 
Captain Ricwarp P. Ovensuine, /nfantryt 


*Term expires January, 1938 
+Term expires January, 1939 
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The INFANTRY JOURNAL is not an official publication. It 
is not the mouthpiece of the War Department. It is not a sound- 
ing beosd tee the Chief of Infantry. THE FACT THAT AN ARTICLE 

IN ITS COLUMNS DOES NOT INDICATE THE APPROVAL 
OF THE VIEWS EXPRESSED IN IT BY ANY GROUP OR ANY 
INDIVIDUAL OTHER THAN THE AUTHOR. It is our policy to 
print articles on subjects of interest to Infantry officers in order 
to stimulate thought and promote discussion; this regardless of 
the fact that some or all of the opinions advanced may be at 
variance with those held by the President of the Infantry Associa- 
tion, the members of the Executive Council, and the Editor. In 
brief The INFANTRY JOURNAL disclaims all implications of 
official sanction to the material that it prints. 








Open Minds for Open War 


To think, and think in time, the muscles of the intellect 
must be kept supple. 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


Pea sare developed between wars have always 
been the béte noir of soldiers. One can almost picture 
the general staffs of the New Stone Age meeting in wor- 
ried conference to discuss the probable effect that the in- 
troduction of bow and arrow would have in an impending 
clash with a neighboring tribe. Certainly the Israelites 
were much more concerned about the war chariots of 
Sisera; and the elephants of Pyrrhus gave the Romans 
many an anxious hour. And no wonder, for new or im- 
proved weapons have been responsible for many a great 
military upset. 
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But our predecessors had a comparatively easy 
of it at that. They didn’t have to contend wit! 
weapons, new technique and new tactics every tim: 
went to war. Sometimes there were no notable cl; nges 
for centuries. Hubert, in ]vanhoe, whose “grandsire drew 
a good bow at Hastings,” was drawing the same kind of 
a bow in King Richard’s time. And the French k: ohts 
who rode to their deaths at Crécy had had two cenruries 
to devise counter-measures against that same bow used 


by Hubert’s descendants under Edward III. 


Even in relatively modern times armies seldom had to 
contend with more than one or two innovations at the out. 
break of war. Sometimes they had none at all—wirnes 
our war of 1812. Even in 1914 there were only three 
weapons that had not been fully tested in a conflict be. 
tween first-class powers—the machine gun, the airplane 
and large-caliber mobile artillery. Moreover, these were 
not of transcending importance initially. 

Since the World War, developments have been so exten. 
sive that nearly all of our weapons are essentially new 
The modern airplane, for instance, has been so improved 
that it must be regarded as a new instrument whose effect 
cannot be predicated on the performance of its 1918 proto- 
type. Still more unpredictable is the effect which the 
enormous increase in the size of air forces will have. The 
same goes for tanks, chemicals, and motors. Even the old 
familiar implements of our trade have been improved to 
a degree that makes unreliable all 1918 estimates of their 
probable influence on the issue of battle. In a word, the 
great armies of the world will carve the next panel to the 
frieze of military history with a new set of tools. 

In view of the number and weight of the unknown fac- 
tors that will enter into the equation of the next great 
war, only a crystal gazer would venture to predict just 
what it will be like or just how it will be won. However, 
one need not be a major prophet to predict how it may be 
lost. Assuming that the contestants are evenly matched, 
our guess is that the willows will go to the army that is 
most thoroughly indoctrinated with the belief thar it 
knows the answers. 
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Such an army will be prompt to err and slow to re- 
vise. Formerly this was not necessarily fatal. Armies so 
handicapped have survived initial defeat, discarded their 
peace-time panaceas, set their roots in reality, and emerged 
victorious. But that was in the days when horses and 
marching men set the pace. Today, the army that per- 
sists in giving its dubious preconceived theories a com- 
plete battle test may never have an opportunity to try out 
others. We may and should entertain all reasonable 
theories (and perhaps a few screwy ones) as to the course 
future battles will take, but none must be allowed to be- 
come permanently attached to the inside of the skull. 

Instead, we must prepare ourselves psychologically to 
make quick adjustments to actualities. We must cultivate 
flexibility of mind. We must be ready to relinquish our 
most cherished theory of what war ought to be and ac- 
cept it as we find it. 
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sort of the President, U. S. Infantry 
sociation 


\HE United States Infantry Association turther 
strengthened its financial position during the year 
«46. Since my last report the assets have increa by 
©, 1022.88. Of this amount $10,000 came from a dividend 
\. the 2,000 shares of stock in The Infantry Journal, 
ioc, all of which is owned by the Association. The balance 
of $3,022.88 represents the net gain from rent of building, 
prerest on investments, and membership ieee fees, 

.s maintenance, operating expenses and depreciation. 

The assets of the Infantry Association consist of the 
infantry Building, valued on the books at $65,139.95, 
‘nvestments to the value of $14,405.65, cash to the amount 
of $5,738.11 and the entire ey stock of its subsidiary, 

t is debt-free and has no 
liabilities. 

Last February the Infantry Association for the first time 
in many years had surplus funds to invest. Upon the 
recommendation of an Investment Committee appointed 
by the President, the Executive Council voted to invest ap- 
proximately $13,000 in U. S. Treasury Bonds and a gov- 
ernment guaranteed mortgage issued under the terms of 
the Federal Housing Act. Security of principal rather than 
income was the determining factor in making these in- 
vestments. 

In May of last year the Executive Council authorized 
the lease of the two first-floor storerooms for five years. The 
cotal rental for the full period of this lease is $11,820.00. 
This, with the rental of $250.00 a month paid by The In- 
fantry Journal for the second and third floors, gives the In- 
fantry building a net yield on the original investment of 
$79,555-37> after expenses and depreciation, of approxi- 
mately 344 °/, per annum. 

The year 1936 was marked by progress in other direc- 
tions. The INFANTRY JOURNAL is now a recognized leader 
among military publications. The high quality of the 
magazine is attested by the steadily growing number of 
those who take it and read it. Paid circulation has increased 
neatly 100° in a little over two years, and now stands 
just short of 8,000. This is gratifying, because it means 
that more and more Infantrymen are becoming aware of 
the professional value of our Infantry magazine. 

I take this occasion to express my appreciation of the 
services of those officers of all components who have been 
active in securing new subscribers to The JouRNAL. One 
of these officers tn sent in over 200 subscriptions. Two 
have sent in over 100 each, and fifteen have sent in over 
so each. In all, some 100 Infantrymen have added over 
2,000 new subscribers to the rolls. The zeal of these off- 
cers in furthering the interests of the Infantry Association 
merits high commendation. 

The strong financial position of the Association and its 
growing membership constitute a solid foundation on 
which to build a structure of greater influence and useful- 
ness to the Infantry and to the cause of National De- 
fense. Epw. Crort, Major General, President. 
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Nominations for Officers 


HE President of the United States Intantry Assocta- 
tion has appointed the following officers members of 
the Nominating Committee for the year 1937: 


Chairman 


Brigadier General Walter Krueger, U.S. Army 


Members of Committee 


Lt. Colonel John R. Hester, /nfantry 
Lt. Colonel Harold R. Bull, /nfantry 
Lt. Colonel James B. Jones, /nf.-Res. 
Major Edward S. Johnston, /nfantry 
Major Leven C. Allen, /nfantry 
Captain James Regan, Jr., /nfantry 
Captain George E. Lightcap, /nfantry 


This committee will nominate candidates for President, 
two Regular Army members of the Executive Council, 
one National Guard member of the Council, and one 
Reserve member, whose terms expire at the next annual 
meeting. 

Branch Associations and individuals are invited to sub- 
mit nominations for the offices to be vacated. These 
nominations should be mailed to the Secretary, U. S. In- 
fantry Association, 1115 17th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C., to reach him by June 1, 1937, for transmission to 
the Nominating Committee. The outside envelope should 
carry the notation, “Attention of Nominating Commit 
tee. 

Any Active Member of the Infantry Association ts 
eligible to election as a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil, but in order that the Council may function it is essen- 
tial that it be composed of officers on duty in or near 
Washington. 

It is requested that presidents of Branch Associations 
bring this matter to the attention of the branch with a 
view to furnishing the Nominating Committee with the 
names of candidates desired. 


Life and Term Subscriptions 


ON February 8, 1937, the Executive Council amended 
the By-Laws of the U. S. Infantry Association to 


provide for life and term subscriptions as follows: 


Sere rere ....$ 8.00 
NE so 0s 3. ee 
So OE eee _ 22.00 
ae .. 30.00 
RR tes el Aine ciawaas 50.00 


Full payment in advance 1s required on these subscrip- 
tions. 
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{HONOR ROLL 


26th Infantry,** 
2o1st Infantry (West Virginia N.G.),** 
35th Infantry,** 
34th Infantry,** 
Infantry officers at Army War College,** 
3d Infantry,** 
Infantry officer students at Command & General 
Staff School,** 
130th Infantry,* 
Lufkin (Texas) CCC District,* 
124th Infantry (Florida N.G.) ,* 
11th Infantry,* 
1st Battalion, 66th Infantry (Light Tanks) ,* 
22d Infantry,* 
Fort Worth (Texas), CCC District,* 
roth Infantry,* 
San Antonio (Texas) CCC District 
2d Infantry 
161st Infantry (Washington N.G.) 
3d Battalion, 12th Infantry, 
Los Angeles (California) CCC District, 
3oth Infantry, 
Sacramento (California) CCC District, 
2d Battalion, 28th Infantry, 
33d Infantry, 
182d Infantry (Massachusetts N.G.), 
23d Infantry, 
7th Infantry, 
132d Infantry (Illinois N.G.), 
167th Infantry (Alabama N.G.), 
62d Brigade, 
Charleston (West Virginia) CCC District, 
Minnesota-North Dakota CCC District: 
Superior Sub-District, 
Southeastern Sub-District, 
Chippewa Sub-District, 
Noth Dakota Sub-District, 
8th Infantry (Illinois N.G.), 
14th Infantry. 


= | 


The Honor Roll has done a little better than maintain 
its status quo. Since it was last published there have been 
two additions. The 14th Infantry is starting in again at 
the bottom after a brief sojourn among the unregenerate 
and the 8th Illinois has joined the company of the elect. 
We welcome both regiments and hope that they will be 
long with us. 

our organizations acquired the single star that we 
award to t outfits that maintain a 100°/, rating for 
more than one year. They are the 1st Battalion, 66th In- 
fantry (Light Tanks) ; the 22d Infantry; the Forth Worth 
(Texas) CCC District; and the roth Infantry. We con- 


gratulate them and our other constant performers on their 


staying powers. 
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Illinois Scores Again 
Ox January-February issue proclaimed the fac. tha 


Illinois led the states in the number of N> jong) 
Guard subscribers to The INFANTRY JOURNAL. A> thy 
time it had two regiments on the Honor Roll. Now it has 
three. The latest acquisition is the 8th Infantry (I\linois 
National Guard) , Colonel William J. Warfield command. 
ing. The event was foreshadowed in Colonel Wartield’s 
letters transmitting subscriptions from his officers. The 
first told of the 100°/, objective; the others furnished con. 
crete evidence of progress toward it. There was som: hing 
about the Colonel’s concise matter-of-fact communica. 
tions that left no room for doubt that the goal would be 
reached. 

The 8th Infantry (Illinois National Guard) had its be. 
ginnings in 1870. Its progenitor was a military group 
known as the Hannibal Guards. In due course, this organ- 
ization (then designated the Cadets) was admitted to the 
State Guard. Some years later the Cadets disbanded but 
in November of 1895 the Ninth Battalion, an outgrowth 
of the old organization, became part of the state forces. It 
continued as such until July, 1898, when it was expanded 
to a regiment and mustered into the Federal service as the 
8th Illinois Infantry. 

In August, 1898, the regiment, under the command 
of Colonel John R. Marshall, sailed for Cuba, where it 
stayed until March of the following year. Returning to 
Chicago, it was mustered out of the Federal service in 
April. Immediately thereafter the old Ninth Battalion 
was reorganized from the personnel of the war-time regi- 
ment. In May the designation of the battalion was 
changed from the gth to the 8th. 

In 1900 the 8th Battalion became the 8th Infantry (lli- 
nois National Guard). Called into the Federal service on 
June 30, 1916, the regiment served at Camp Wilson on 
the Mexican Border we July to October, 1916. In the 
latter month it returned to Chicago to be mustered out. 

The 8th Illinois was drafted into the Federal service for 
the World War in August, 1917. In December it was re- 
designated the 370th Infantry of the 93d Division. It 
sailed for France on April 6, 1918, arriving at Brest on 
April 22. Shortly thereafter it was assigned to the French 
for use as a separate regiment. As part of the French 34th 
Division it occupied the St. Mihiel Sector from June 17 
to July 5. We next see it in the Aire Sector as part of the 
French 36th Division. Finally, as part of the French sgth 
Division it participated in the Oise-Aisne Operation from 
September 15 to November 11, 1918. During these event- 
ful months the regiment, under the command of Colonel 
Franklin A. Dennison, saw its share of combat service. 
That it acquitted itself with credit is evidenced by the 
fact that one entire company and many individual officers 
and men were decorated by the French government for 
valor. 

The 370th Infantry returned to the United States in 
February, 1919. Demobilized in March, it promptly re- 
organized as the 8th Infantry (Illinois National Guard). 


Since its reorganization it has performed routine armory 
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eld training duties. It 1s attached to the 66th Brigade 


act that ¢ 334 Division. — 

J artonal ir ats work in the Second Army Maneuvers last 
A+ that mer, the 8th Infantry was commended by the Com- 
Wit has ding General of the Sixth Corps Area. We venture to 


‘ict that it will not lack for other commendatory letters 
he future. We base our prediction on the fact that its 
ers are all subscribers to The INFANTRY JoURNAL. In- 
fsncey regiments whose officers take and read The In- 
.vTRY JOURNAL are acquiring a knowledge of infantry 
tactics and technique that is bound to win them the praise 
of the high command. 
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Workers in the Vineyard 
“TARTING with this number, our published list of 


volunteer circulation boosters will include only those 


its be- 
Stoup 
organ- 


| to the who have sent in 25 or more subscriptions. The unwieldy 
ed but length of the list dictated the new rule. Our action is in 
orowth no wise the result of any decline in our appreciation of 
ces, It the services of those whose scores fall below the new 
danded minimum requirement for a place on the roll. Their con- 


tributions are as welcome as always, and as important. In 
the aggregate they have had as much to do with our 
100°/, gain in circulation in the past thirty months as the 
spectacular achievements of our star salesmen. 

Many of those whose names we have had to op from 
the list in this issue will be back on in the next. Others, 


as the 


nmand 
here it 
ing to 


vice in 
ttalion starting from scratch, will hurdle the 25-subscription re- 
€ regi- quirement and land on it in a single jump. In due course 


n was the new list will be as long as the old one, and then we 


will have to raise the ante again. But then, as now, the 


y (Illi. men who send in from two to a dozen new subscriptions 
rice on will be the backlog of our success in expanding the field 
on on of The INFANTRY JouRNAL’s usefulness. And if we get 
In the enough of them we'll 


ae the old circulation graph 


d out. through its World War high. That objective was once 
ice for remote, but we have already covered two-thirds of the 
vas fe distance to it. If all who are in a position to bring in new 
on. It subscribers will lend a hand, our initial report to the new 
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The roll of those who have sent in 25 or more subscrip- 
tions follows: 


Captain Milton A. Hill, Jnfantry 


Ee Pee 2 
Major Roger Hilsman, Infantry .....................-. aa 
Major Grattan McCafferty, Infantry ................ 101 
Major George S. Clarke, ED ince vance cedbandabe «ta 89 
Major Claudius M. Easley, Infantry ................... 85 
Major John E. Copeland, Infantry ................. 84 
Major Harland F. Seeley, Infantry .................... 83 
Major John C. Newton, Infantry ............... ... 83 
Captain P. Clarkson Pack, Infantry, N.G.US. ......... 74 
Captain Louis J. Storck, Infantry ..... 2... 6666000 eee oe 73 
Lt. Col. Robert W. Davis, Infantry, N.G.U.S.) 64 
Major Walter S. Wood, Infantry ..........§0 0° °° 
Colonel Preston Ayers, Infantry, N.G.U.S.) 64 
Captain John P. Derham, Infantry, NG.US (000 
Major Clarence M. Culp, Infantry .......... 63 


Lt. Col. Millard F. Waltz, Jr., Infantry ........ ae 


Major James P. Murphy, Infantry ................. 56 
Captain Leon C. Boineau, Infantry .............. 56 
Colonel Thomas G. Aston, Infantry, N.G.U.S.) 

Major Edwin D. Patrick, Infantry <.......... gr ens eee 
Colonel Henry C. Bacon, Infantry, N.G.U.S.) 

Major Howard E. Fuller, Infantry, N.G.US.{° 35 
Major Walter L. Mitchell, Infantry ... 2.2... 0.000000... 55 
pvanpen Dane S. TPG, Fahey oss. see se cess enncees 52 
Major Sidney C. Fergason, Infantry ..............064. 46 
Colonel Willard H. Donner, Infantry, N.G.U.S.) 

Major George W. Teachout, Infantry ........ ‘ 45 
Captain Louis D. Cooper, Infantry Reserve ............. 43 
Lt. Col. Parley D. Parkinson, Infantry ................. 40 
Major Sevier R. Tupper, Infantry .... 2... 0.626000 eee. 39 
Colonel Charles C. Robison, Infantry, N.G.U.S.) 8 
Captain John F. Quensen, Infantry ............ ‘ior 3 
Major Marvin R. Baer, Infantry .........6.0000eeeceee 37 
Major Sterling A. Wood, Infantry ..............60005. 37 
Colonel William J. Warfield, Infantry, N.G.US. ........ 36 
Major Lloyd D. Brown, Infantry ...... 0.0.0.6 060 0000005 36 
Major Charles H. Barnwell, Infantry ................... 35 
Colonel Cary I. Crockett, Infantry ......... 2.60 .60605. 35 
Major William Hones, Infantry ....... 0.60.66 0 6000 ee 31 
Colonel Wayne R. Allen, Infantry, N.G.US. .......... rs 
Lt. Col. James N. Peale, Infantry ..... 2.0.6.6 046000005: 30 
Major Russell Baker, lnfamtry ..........2...00ss0c00e+ 28 
Captain Jefferson E. Kidd, Infantry Reserve ............. 28 
Major Frank L. Culin, Jr., Infantry ...........0.0..0004. 27 
Lieutenant Philip D. Ginder, Infantry ......... 2.0.0.4... 26 
Major George S. McCullough, Infantry ................ 25 


THE Foor sopiERs of a Roman legion habitually carried a greater weight of impedi- 
menta than is customary with modern soldiers. Their regular equipment weighed 
85 pounds and consisted of shield, lance, helmet, cloak, set of armor, seven darts, 
bag of corn, and two posts or palisades for the stockade erected at each nightly balt. 
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If the Shoe Fits, Wear It 


HE following letter should be of interest to all Infan 

trymen, but we commend it especially to the atten- 
tion of Regular Army officers on National Guard and 
Reserve duty: 


We discussed your magazine at one of our late bull sessions. 
We thought, of course, that The INFANTRY JOURNAL would 
furnish a common ground for discussion with our instructor. 
We ought to have known better, because none of the other 
Infantry Regulars hereabouts have indicated that they read 
The Journat. I don’t know that they read anything. Maybe 
it’s all an old story to them, but somehow I got the impres- 
sion that they aren't as interested in their profession as they 
might be. 

We like that “Legion of the Lost” story. It really did de- 
bunk a lot of funny ideas. At least five members of the regi- 
ment are looking forward to the continuation of “The Will 
of the Leader.” Mr. Dissenter’s “Twenty Jominis are 
Wrong” attracted the attention of many of the younger 
blokes, the 28- to 30-year-old captains. As a rule I find that 
The Journat is read more thoroughly by the young Reserve 
officers who have had CCC duty and those who take their 
avocation with a dash of seriousness. My copy circulates in 
my battalion among four youngsters who can’t afford to sub- 
scribe. The ‘ ‘Infantry Digest” gets more general attention 
among the younger reservists but the editorial and “Foreign 
Military Press” sections are read by the field officers. I have 
been watching and checking up on this sort of thing. 


I am accused of being a “Journal Nut” in my regiment. 
Perhaps that is why I am disappointed that so few of the 
Regulars of my acquaintance read it. Believe it or not, I have 
found just one out of—time out while I check up—eleven! 
I suppose this will give you something of a shock. I recom- 
mend four fingers of rye. 


I have fully recovered from the brusk rejection of the 
masterpiece that I sent you last summer. I have drafted 
another one but you shan’t have it. I am going to have it 
printed in The Atlantic Monthly. The subject matter is a 
philosophical observation of the disparity between the four 
machine guns and the 298 typewriters at a nearby Army 


post. 

Have you ever considered some of the tricks that might 
add reader appeal for subscribers who don’t go in heavily for 
your professional stuff? How about putting pictures of 
scantily dressed ladies on the cover and including a comic strip 
on the bottom of each page? A theatre and best-seller review 
might help. A department on “What the Well Dressed 
Officer Will Wear” might be interesting to aides. A column 
on drink-mixing has possibilities; and if you could manage 
somehow to slip into the text the names of socially nutty 
wives, it might attract attention. 

But, after all, those who neglect your efforts are only cheat- 
ing themselves. Lots of people just don’t know how to read 
anything but a sports page and weather forecasts. I am dis- 





turbed, however, at the number of pearls you are ca 


ng 
bimonthly. Hope this pessimism doesn’t get you down 


RESERVIS 


We suspect that our caustic commentator is a bit un.- 
fair in his criticism of his Regular Army acquaintance 
Surely some of the ten non-teaders belong to other 
branches. “Reservist” is obviously of the opinion that they 
should read The INFANTRY JOURNAL anyhow, and we 
agree with him; but at least they have an alibi. Not so 
the Regular Infantrymen. They have lost prestige on two 
counts—esprit de corps and professional i interest. 


The moral is plain. The Regular Infantrymen on duty 
with the National Guard and Reserve can’t afford not to 
read The INFANTRY JouRNAL. Our greatly expanded cir- 
culation among the civilian components has put the Regu- 
lar Army instructors on the spot. They cannot attend 
drills or meetings without running afoul of some military 
enthusiast who wants to talk about some article he has 
read in The Journac. Of course, the instructor thus cor 
nered may assume a patronizing air and give the enthusiast 
to understand that he reads nothing lighter than Clause- 
witz, but we shouldn’t advise that. The enthusiast may 
have read Clausewitz himself, and then where would the 
instructor be? So better take the old mag out of its en 
velope the day it arrives and read it from cover to cover 
And that goes for all Infantrymen who are associated with 

other Infantrymen. They don’t have to agree with every- 
thing in The JournaL. We don’t expect them to. But 
they can no longer ignore it. 


In Rebuttal 
Weé believe that Reservist describes a species of the 


genus Doughboy that is fast becoming extinct. The 
following extracts from letters to the editor are quoted in 
support of our theory. 
A tribute from the Philippines: 


There come to my mind dozens of articles in recent issues 
that have open to me strongly. So I repeat my earlier 
expressions of personal appreciation to you for sending me 
bimonthly, a magazine of which I’m truly proud. 

From a captain in Panama: 

I think The Journat is becoming more interesting and 

more valuable to the Infantry with every issue. 


From an Infantryman on duty at the U. S. Military 
Academy. It counters the criticism of those who believe 
that a military magazine should be reminiscent of the 
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nt game of forfeits, “Heavy, heavy, hangs over thy 
head.” ~ 
It appeals because it is humanly alive and because it speaks 


language of our times. 


ym a Cavalryman in Hawau who reads all the papers: 
Realizing that most editors usually catch hell, I am taking 
-asion to send my sincere congratulations on the Novem- 
r-December number of The INFANTRY JouRNAL. In my 
inion, it contains more good articles than any American 
\rmy service paper. The only journal that compares with it 
Naval Institute Proceedings, and | think that your last 
umber has that beat. 





From a National Guard major who ts also a Member 
of Congress: 


I think The INFANTRY JOURNAL the most valuable military 
journal published in this country. 


Why “in this country,’” Major Congressman? Your 
chauvinistic constituents wouldn’t like that qualifying 
phrase. 

A National Guard lieutenant reports that interest in 
our Infantry magazine is no longer confined to the male 
of the species. 

Friend wife called to me the other night, “Where is that 

last copy of The INFANTRY JouRNAL?” On expressing my 
surprise at her remark, she stated, “Why I read every one of 
them. I think the articles are extremely interesting.” 
If the women find the magazine of interest, how much 
more so it should be to a professional or semi-professional 
soldier. I don’t understand why every Guard regiment 1s not 
a 100% outfit. 


From an officer who recently engineered a successful 
100°/, subscription campaign in a National Guard regi- 
ment: 

One of the officers of the regiment came into my office and 
thanked me for influencing him to subscribe to The JOURNAL. 
He had just finished reading his first issue, and remarked 
that he already had his money’s worth. 

We commend this to those who profess to believe that 
rustling subscriptions to The INFANTRY JOURNAL savors 
of genteel racketeering. 


“  . 
Genealogy of a Hero 
: HE Publick Faith is Broke” tells of Burgoyne’s Hes- 


sian and Brunswick soldiery that settled in southern 
Pennsylvania after the Revolutionary War. Here they 
tilled the soil and became American citizens. 
Among the officers who marched their long-suffering 
troops into Lancaster was a Hessian named Kiister. He 
remained in Pennsylvania for a time and then settled in 
Maryland to become a thrifty farmer and the head of a 
family. Here, he or his neighbors Anglicized his surname 
to remove the difficulty encountered by the average 
American in pronouncing the German umlauted U. 
Almost a hundred years later the great-grandson of 
Kiister fell at the head of the 7th Cavalry on the Little 
Big Horn. The descendant of the Hessian who had sur- 
rendered with Burgoyne had made a place for himself in 


American history as George Armstrong Custer. 
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A Battle Over a Battle 


rok many years after the events which are related 
in An Artillery Epic, Major John Bigelow read that 
Gettysburg was being made a national shrine. The work 
of marking the places where various men and units had 
distinguished themselves met with his approval. Final- 
ly, in 1909, he went to see for himself. He found many 
markers and many streets named 
in honor of regiments and soldiers 
who had taken part in the fight. 
But, to his dismay, he discovered 
that the artillerymen had been 
neglected. 

Undoubtedly this was merely 
an oversight. Bigelow wrote a 
courteous letter to the Gettysburg 
Commission pointing out the 
omission and suggesting that a 
street be named in honor of Gen 
eral Hunt or Colonel McGilvery, 
both leading artillerymen of the Army of the Potomac. 
He proposed that Trostle’s Lane, which had been named 
United States Avenue, be dedicated to the gunners. 

The reply from the Commission said “We do not see 
any valid reason for the change.” The major's response 
has a slight ironical tinge—“Your suggestion that I did 
not suggect ‘any valid reason’ requires me to be a little 
more specific.” He pointed out that the fight along 
Trostle’s Lane had been almost exclusively an artillery 
one. Again he asked for consideration for the names of 


General Hunt or Colonel McGilvery. 


To this letter he got no reply, whereupon Major Bige- 
low unlimbered and went into action. He published 
The Peach Orchard—An Appeal, and broadcast it to 
veterans. Before long the Gettysburg Commission began 
to get resolutions asking that something be done for the 


artillery. 








Then followed a long, and at times acrimonious, cor- 
respondence. General Sickles, the commander of the 
Third Corps, stated in reply to the Commission's request 
for his opinion—‘“The avenues embracing my position 
are all properly marked.” Major Bigelow’s rejoinder was 
to the effect that at one stage of the proceedings the 
Third Corps might be said to have been without any 
position. As far as he knew, he said, “the Third Corps 
line at the Peach Orchard ceased to exist after 6 p.M.. 
July 2, 1863.” 

Major Bigelow did not succeed in getting a street 
named for General Hunt or Colonel McGilvery, but the 
1916 report of the Gettysburg Commission shows mark- 
ers not carried in the 1907 report. Among these markers 
are three honoring the artillery. One indicates the Head- 
quarters, Artillery Reserve, Army of the Potomac, com- 
manded by General Hunt, and two the positions of the 
ist Volunteer Artillery Brigade, commanded by Colonel 
McGilvery. Here undoubtedly we have a compromise— 
all could again quit the field of Gettysburg with honor. 
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Motors and Brains 


bis following letter speaks with some warmth on a 
hot subject: 


You are to be congratulated upon the publication of the 
eminently sound and instructive article entitled “Highway 
Traffic and Modern War” appearing in the January-February 
number of The INFANTRY eaten It should be read and 
digested by all officers who have or may have anything to do 
with motor transportation. 


But knowledge of traffic conditions is of little use if the 
trucks won't run. We know that maintenance of motor 
vehicles in the military service is, generally speaking, mark- 
edly inferiot to that in commercial companies. In the military 
service it is not at all unusual to have from 5% to 25% of 
the vehicles assigned an organization out of commission— 
and this usually happens during maneuvers or during train- 
ing under bad road and weather conditions. Unless and until 
the Army is trained to proper and efficient motor mainte- 
nance, the results obtained from motorization will be unsat- 
isfactory. It is possible to do it—the vehicles of the 11th In- 
fantry have run 113,920 miles since September 1st—over all 
kinds of anal agi under all kinds of conditions. Only two 
went out of commission, and both of these came in under 
their own power later. The credit is due to a thoroughly 
trained and efficient motor transport officer and an A-1 
mechanic. 

. * * 

Drivers must be first-class men who possess a high degree 
of intelligence. They must be trained in convoy driving and 
to get their vehicles to destination, under any conditions, on 
time, and under their own power. Until we can train all 
drivers of military vehicles to this standard, we'd better play 
around with the mulcs. 

And finally, I suggest that someone put on a campaign 
of education aimed at speeding the mental reactions of com- 
manding and staff officers up to the 30- to 40-miles-an-hour 
clip. Even with good roads, good transportation, and good 
drivers, we won't get anywhere if our units are directed by a 
2'4-miles-an-hour mentality. 

Geo. V. STRONG, 
Colonel, 11th Infantry. 


O20, Se 
The Christmas Cover 


RTIST BORCHARDT, whose cover for the Novem- 
ber-December issue was widely acclaimed, has been 
challenged on a point of historical accuracy. We quote 
from the letter of a lieutenant colonel of the Reserve Corps: 


The cover picture of the December number? At first, since 
it came during the Christmas month, I supposed that it 
portrayed a scene from the capture of Trenton. Then I be- 
came confused because they were British officers who were 
being captured instead of Hessian officers. Then I looked 
again and it seemed to me that they had German faces, 
though they were wearing British uniforms. There are several 
pe explanations : 

(1) They may have been British officers acting as liaison 

officers with Colonel Rall’s Hessian command; 

(2) The Hessian Q.M. may have run out of Hessian blue 
and been obliged to issue the British scarlet; 

(3) The artist may not have cared a damn and just dressed 
them in to make a contrast with the blue of 
the Continentals. 

Well, no matter about the clothes. Washington won that 
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time and I understand that Frederick the Great was {.vor. 
ably impressed. 


A.rrep O. Brown, 
Lt. Colonel, Inf.-Res 


We freely confess that we have gone along for years as. 
suming that the Hessians wore red coats, all same Brit. 
ish. And in spite of Colonel Brown’s disturbing reference 
to Hessian blue, we intend to keep the mental picture we 
have cherished since our grammar-school days. Let the 
researchers have it as they will, we prefer to think of King 
George's mercenaries as Artist Borchardt depicts them. 

Another letter reads: 

The Battle of Trenton cover had me on the spot when my 
five-year-old son asked where Santa Claus was in the picture 
Your artist should have put him in or else left out the Xmas 
tree. But perhaps your magazine doesn’t cater to five-year. 
old minds, which makes me wonder if you aren't shooting 


over the heads of many of your subscribers. (Nasty crack.) 


Not so. The JourNat has a hired man who functions 
after the manner of the staff officer that General Grant 
kept around for the sole purpose of testing the clarity of 
his orders. You remember the story. If this particular 
staff officer understood an order, Grant felt sure that any- 
body could understand it. We feel the same way about 
any manuscript that is clear to us. 


— we 
Shoot-The-Editor Department 


+ T.L.’s review of No Peace with Napoleon in the 
¢ January-February issue of The JourNnat brought 
forth a protest from the publishers. Since one of the tenets 
of our editorial policy is to present both sides of a case 
whenever practicable, we print herewith the pertinent 
passages of a letter from Miss Frances Phillips, one of the 
editors for William Morrow & Company: 
. . . Your reviewer writes: “(unless we discount both vol- 
umes as a literary hoax which they may be).” 
> * a 
Any resentment of unfavorable criticism is hardly within 
the bounds of the ethics of publishing, but when misstate- 
ments are made we feel that our responsibility as publishers 


and your magazine’s standards of good journalism require the 
correction of such misstatements. 


The INFANTRY JOURNAL is always ready to retract a mis- 
statement, but in this instance we are hard put to accom- 
modate our critic. Our reviewer did not say and does not 
believe that the Caulaincourt memoirs are a literary hoax. 
He merely expressed a doubt as to their authenticity, and 
that parenthetically. However, we gladly accord Miss 
Phillips the traditional right of her sex to the last word. 


Since it is obvious that your reviewer has been misinformed 
on the whole situation I am writing to place the facts before 
you. In the first place, the history of the Caulaincourt 
memoirs is a matter of record. For many years, historians 
have written of Caulaincourt’s unpublished memoirs. Two 
French historians, M. Thiers in 1855 and M. Albert Vandal 
were allowed to see the memoirs, and M. Vandal referred to 
them in his book Napoléon et Alexandre I. Albert Guerard, 
a recognized authority on N. , enthusiastically endorsed 


the publication of With Napoleon in Russia. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Reviewed by Captain Joseph 1. Greene, Infantry 


HE ART OF MILITARY WRITING. By “Anon,” 
Journal of the Royal Artillery, October, 1936). 





I his article 1s a masterpiece of its kind. After suggest- 
ir the need for a “School of Military Letter Writing,’ 
inonymous author gives the four standard rules for 

mi ry. composition: 
) ‘An official letter must indicate clearly that the 
ofhice «of origin is nothing if not refined.” 
(2) “Anything that savors of colloquialism must be 


avoided like the plague.” 
(3) “Never use one syllable where two will do.” 


(4) “Do not avoid the obvious. The constant repetition 
of platitudes ... isthe very breath of military life.” 


Under rule 3, the author takes a sound whack at our 
old friend “‘in the immediate vicinity of.’” He then goes 
us one better, perhaps, with “in accordance with the prac- 
tice hitherto obtaining.’ He also suggests a hidden danger 
in “every effort should be made,” “with the utmost pos- 
sible speed,” and “every facility should be given.” You 
might be taken at your word. Under rule 4, we find “that 
gorgeous statement of the obvious ‘for the information of 
all concerned.’ 

In conclusion, the author gives full permission to quote 
from his article in the following specimen sentence: “As 
it has not been considered either necessary or desirable 
under the prevailing circumstances to forward an appli- 
cation to the competent authorities for the reservation of 
a copyright for this article, all officers whether serving at 
home or abroad are entitled, without previous application 
to the War Office, to make any use \ wish of same.” 

Nevertheless, we still hold the prize on this side of the 
Atlantic. It may never be that any military writer, British 
or American, will again rise to the heights of the instructor 
who once wrote: “liable to accidental cessation of fire 
due to mechanical derangement,” when he meant that 
the gun “may jam.” 


MOHMAND OPERATIONS, 1935. (Royal Tank 
Corps Journal, January, 1937). 


This is a brief factual account of the use of tanks in 


ive operations along the Afghan border. These opera- 


» 


tions are of great interest to all students of tank tactics, 
since they show the advantages of codperation between 
tanks and foot troops in hilly and mountainous country. 

Even when the tanks were unable to leave the road they 
covered the advance of small infantry units by fire or 
drove ahead of the infantry and opened up on the flank 
of the Afghans as they retreated. Experiences with road 
blocks are also described. 

On the whole, it is probably lucky that the Afghans 
had no gasoline or other inflammable liquids or they might 
have tried incendiary tactics against the British tanks.’ The 
terrain offered many an opportunity for such defense. 


AVOIDING MOB PANIC. Editorial. (United Services 
Review, January 7, 1937). 


Instructions for protection against gas in British cities 
tell people to go home and stay there in a room made gas- 
proof by a simple and practicable method. They are par- 
ticularly warned against rushing to the subways for shelter. 
The method advocated makes for greater dispersion, hence 
fewer casualties, when there is bombing of any kind. 
Moreover, panic 1s avoided. ‘‘Death will nibble here and 


there instead of taking one big bite.” 


WAR'S THREE DIMENSIONS. By Sir Herbert Rus- 
sell. (United Services Review, January 7, 1937). 


“The day may come,” thinks Sir Herbert, “when war 
can be fought out in the air and from the air. That day is 
still a very ‘long way off. Meanwhile the traditional meth- 
ods remain.” To assume that sea power and land power 
are all but negligible is to “reduce strategical study to 
thinking i in weapons, and to one range of weapons only.” 

‘War remains, and must continue to remain, a business 
of three dimensions. . The bombing of Madrid might 
go on until there is nothing left but a vast waste of rubble. 
But the mastery of Madrid, to which, presumably, all this 
destruction is directed, can only be determined by the 
ground forces respectively attacking and defending the 
rubble. 

“The destruction of London from the sky is perfectly 
possible. So is the poisoning of every water reservoir in 
the United Kingdom. When we get on better terms with 





*See “What's New in Antitank Defense,” 


page 166 of this 
issue.—Ep. 
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electricity we may be able to save a lot of trouble by 
eH a mechanized army before it can get going. 
Meanwhile let us try and preserve a proper roportion be- 
tween the new, which may not be so ab ct as its en- 
thustasts imagine, and the old, which is always being 


modified but can never be superseded.” 


WEAPON AND TARGET. By Lieutenant Colonel N. 
L. Macky, M.C., A.D.C., New Zealand Military 
Forces. (The Army Quarterly, January, 1937.) 


This is a closely reasoned study by an officer who would 
doubtless tear his hair if, believing as he does, he were a 
member of our own army at the present time. In con- 
sidering the attack, he divides all fire into two types: (1) 
Destructive, or fire aimed at definite, visible targets; and 
(2) Disabling, or what we generally term area fire, al- 
though the author includes smoke under this heading as 
well as gas, artillery, and machine-gun area fire. The first, 
of course, is many times as effective as the second. Artil- 
lery disabling fire is “illusory” except for smoke, especially 
with the reduced numbers of batteries that we have today. 
It is placed on “likely” areas; and as the World War 
definitely showed, it might be entirely wasted; and even 
if hostile targets such as machine guns were included, 
their chance of survival was good. Colonel Macky be- 
lieves in holding on to your ammunition unt there is 
something to shoot at. 

The same, he thinks, is true of mortars, the incorpora- 
tion of which in infantry units has given the infantryman 
a big boost in morale, because he “can get such quick sup- 
port . . ., as and when he wants it. At least he is under 
this impression. Any move to centralize these weapons 
and to take them out of the infantry unit would destro 
this belief—indeed, I go further and say that such a policy 
would destroy their usefulness.” 

Colonel Macky believes that the tendency to keep 
machine guns back during an attack is a mistake. When 
you need fire on new defrnite targets, you need 1 it now, 
and all you can get. 

Smoke, and night also, need the 1 increasing emphasis 
now being placed upon them. There is no more sense in 
firing in smoke than at night, unless you can see some- 
thing to fire at. 

The momentum of the attack cannot be maintained so 
long as “we over-control our forward troops from the rear” 
without resetting the stage for each successive advance. It 
is better to decentralize classes of weapons for then “‘the 
infantryman can deliver his own kicks” and this gives him 
real confidence. Infantry supporting weapons can always 
be pulled back to form batteries when needed. It is the 
infantry commander alone “who knows what i is wanted 
and wanted quickly at the crucial moment.” 


OUR RECRUITING PROBLEM AND A SOLD- 
TION. By Major General J. F. C. Fuller, C.B., C.B. 
E., D.S.O. (The Army Quarterly, January, 1937). 


For Americans, the major interest in these articles lies 
in the fact that many of the measures advanced for curing 
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the ills of British recruiting are in effect in our own — my. 

For one thing, General Fuller recommends our own 
system of three-year enlistments with a total of © iirty 
years’ service. However, instead of a decent retired pay, 
he advocates government employment followed | t¢. 
tirement at a later date. 

Some of the other points that General Fuller © yers 
lend themselves best to quotation. 

. With adequate feng and the excellent phy sical 
training now established in the Army, I see no reason 
why a man of even fifty should not be a good ‘mecha. 
nised’ soldier, and more especially so if we improve his 
mental training and counteract his aging through intel. 
lectual lethargy. 

. If it were possible for parents, on their boys leay- 
ing oilioale to send them to Boys’ Training Battalions or 
Service Schools until they reach the age of eighteen, | am 
convinced that the recruiting problem would rapidly dis 
appear. . . . They should constitute free universities for 
the sons of che people, the sole obligation being that al! 
boys trained in them will, on “eo serve for a minimum 
of three years in the Army. . . . What is the good of Mr. 
Baldwin appealing to the younger generation ‘to base their 
lives on the stern virtues of the Roman character . _ ’ 
if no machinery is placed at their and our disposal to so 
do? 

In my opinion, our existing discipline, by de- 
nying responsibility, cramps the development of character 
and initiative, and though it produces admirable followers 
it does not develop leadership. 

“. . . the soldier’s girl is not the least important factor 
in recruiting. . . . 

. throughout my service my experience was that 
the married soldier is normally a steadier and more reli- 
able man than the unmarried . . . whatever the disad- 
vantages of marriage, the fact remains that, so long as our 
military authorities retain their monastic outlook on this 
question, they cannot begin to offer true careers to virile 
men belonging to a virile profession. a 

“True, the cost of my proposals will be high, yet if the 
people of this country insist upon freedom and, conse- 
quently upon a voluntary system of recruitment, they 
must e —_ to pay for it, because freedom is a costly 
thing. If they refuse to do so, then the sole solution is 
conscription; this is the answer which the people of this 
country must be brought to understand.” 


FRANCE 
Reviewed by Captain Wendell G. Jobnson, Infantry 


AERIAL LANDINGS IN U\S.S.R. (La Revue d'ln- 
fanterie, December, 1936). 


For aerial landing operations the Red Army has a con- 
siderable force re 2 intensive instruction. 

Much effort is directed toward reducing the weight of 
equipment, arms, and the reserve ration. Each soldier 
wears a special uniform and carries a musket or light 
machine gun in a case. 
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parachute will carry a load nine times its own weight. 
ine, carrying two tons, can maintain the food supply 
oo men, or ammunition for six machine guns. 
-achutists have been launched without oxygen appa- 
rat.» from 23,000 feet. Others have been safely dropped 
ov. water using the following procedure: first, a para- 
che is launched carrying a pneumatic boat; then the 
fir parachutist jumps carrying a rubber life belt which 
he inflates during the descent; after hitting the water, he 
swius to the boat and then picks up the other parachutists 
w! follow him. 

| or descents in series it is particularly important that the 
jumping points be well grouped. To this end competitions 
are organized. A large circle is traced on the ground and 
th parachutist who lands closest to the center is the 
winner. 

Small groups can be landed deep in hostile territory to 
carry out espionage and propaganda missions. These 
groups can also be used to destroy vital points in rear areas, 
or carry out surprise attacks on command posts. Larger de- 
cachments can seize definite objectives or attack the rear 
of enemy reserves or defensive positions. To have any 
chance of success, the landing of these detachments, often 
numbering several hundred men, must be carefully regu- 
lated both as to time and place. To this end the following 
measures are recommended: First, after launching several 
testing parachutes to determine the direction of the wind, 
groups of 25 to 35 men are launched in successive waves. 
The first parachute to hit the ground becomes the ob- 
jective of the others. To avoid excessive dispersion, ‘chutes 
are not opened until near the ground. 

The landing should be preceded by an aerial reconnais- 
sance and should be protected by pursuit ships to assure 
air supremacy in the landing zone. Bombardment planes 
should neutralize or destroy nearby hostile defenses. 

Hostile resistance is engaged by the first elements that 
land, which are charged with establishing a zone of se- 
curity around the landing place. After this, larger detach- 
ments are landed in successive waves. These are provided 
with heavy machine guns, accompanying artillery, light 
tanks, armored cars, ae and munitions. 


During the September, 1935, maneuvers which took 
place near Kiev, a Blue force, after two days of fighting, 
drove back a Red force which established itself on a de- 
fensive position. The Blue force succeeded in creating a 
large breach in the hostile position but, in spite of all its 
efforts, it could advance no farther. Thereupon the com- 
mander of the Blue force decided to carry out an aerial 
landing 1 in the enemy’s rear area. In order to take the Red 
position in reverse he selected a landing point about 20 
kilometers behind the front. 


After assuring the aerial protection of the landing by 
pursuit and bombardment planes, some 30 powerful 
transports carried forward an advance guard of about 600 
men with the mission of providing the immediate security 
of the detachment. These men were landed from about 
2,300 feet. Immediately after the advance guard had 
landed a second arrival of planes poured out 600 more 
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parachutists as a first support. Then additional aerial for- 
mations appeared carrying the main body of the detach- 
ment. These ships came in by successive waves and 
landed. Before the props had stopped turning the com- 
batants were scrambling out of the cabins, As soon as the 
troops had piled out, the planes took off to leave the field 
free for the next wave. Each wave brought in a thousand 
men. In a half hour the debarking of the entire detach- 
ment had been completed. Supported by the aviation, this 
force, numbering about 6,000 men, drove forward against 
the enemy rear. Vital points were destroyed and key in 
stallations overrun. The Blue commander had cracked 
the nut. 


FLYING PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORIES. (La 
France Militaire, October, 1936). 


Recent tests have been made in Leningrad with a plane 

carrying a complete photographic laboratory. 

During a 4o-minute flight, this ship climbed to g,000 
feet, took 17 photographs, developed and printed them, 
and then delivered a by air. Scarcely 15 minutes after 
exposure the photographs were finished and “‘air-mailed” 
in a parachute. 

A small electric stove maintains an interior temperature 
about 53° F. even when it is 13° below zero outside. In 
winter, developing fluids are carried in thermos bottles 
and, if necessary, are warmed before using. These devices 
mean that the flying laboratory is not put out of commis 
sion by sub-zero temperatures. 

Speed, more speed, and still more speed, seems to be the 
motto in every department of the Red Army. 


MOTORIZATION AND SUPPLY. By General 
Clément-Grandcourt. (La Revue d'Infanterie, Novem 
ber, 1936). 


Motorization 1s still in its swaddling clothes; we can 
only guess at its adult development. Even today its most 
pronounced trend is in an unexpected direction. It is the 
tactics of supply, as General Lewal would say, which has 
benefited more than the tactics of combat. Withour the 
motor, many of the problems of supply were almost in- 
soluble. Horses, camels, and mules had to be worked to 
death; officers of the supply and quartermaster sections 
were no better off than the animals. 

Now the chenillette (low, armored 2-ton tractor, usu 
ally with trailer) brings up supplies under fire. Trains, 
instead of weighing down the march of units, can now be 
left safely far to the rear. Instead of following and en- 
cumbering the troops, they are able to join them or pass 
them. Thus do the tactics of combat benefit by motori- 
zation. 


TANKS AND FORTIFICATIONS. By General Cleé- 
ment-Grandcourt. (La Revue d'lnfanterie, November, 
1936). 

The tanks seems to be the final victor over field forti- 
fications, at least such as have been conceived to date. Its 
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success brings an unforeseen return to medieval fortifica- 
tions; to abrupt relief, to clear rimmed trenches, to forti- 
fied bridges, and not only to closed fortifications but to 
closed fortresses and the closing of every important town. 
In general, this sort of fortification cannot stand up under 
the plunging fire of heavy artillery fragmentation shells. 
With tanks, however, it is not a question of plunging fire, 
but of rapid action, surprise, eo 76 entry. Against such 
an attack method, a fortification renewed with cross-ties 
regains all its value. It truly seems that in warfare, as in 


sociology, we are approaching a new Middle Age. 


SWITZERLAND 
Reviewed by Captain Herbert D. Vogel, Corps of 


Engineers 


PRZEMYSL. By Major M. Barthall (Allgemeine 
Schweizerische Militarzeitung, December, 1936). 


On a Sunday night in May, 1913, four officers were 
standing in front of the Hotel Klomser in Vienna. Amon 
them was Colonel von Urbanski, Chief of the Intelligence 
Section of the Austrian General Staff. All had been wait- 
ing weary hours for a certain definite event to be signalled 
by a pistol shot from within the hotel. Just before day- 
break, when all patience had fled, they made inquiry of 
the hotel porter and received reassurance in his reply. Al- 
though no shot had been heard, the life of Colonel Redl, 
Urbanski’s predecessor, had been terminated at midnight. 


Redl had sold military secrets to the Russian Govern- 
ment throughout the past twelve years. He had turned 
over an and photographs of all Austrian defenses and 
fortifications and copies of every important military docu- 
ment, including plans of mobilization and the advance. 
There was no time now to prepare new plans, for Europe 
was an armed camp. War must come soon. It did—four- 
teen months later. 


The events of 1914 are too well known to be repeated: 
Austria declared war on Serbia on July 28th and began an 
advance against Russia on August 23d. That same day 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff moved on Marienburg. Six 
days later Samsonoft's army was surrounded and de- 
stroyed; and shortly thereafter the Second Army under 


Rennenkampf was withdrawn to the Niemen. 


Meantime the Austrians had begun an advance on 
divergent lines to the north against the Russian Ninth, 
Fourth, Fifth, Third, Eighth and Seventh Armies. Simul- 
taneously the Russians began a southward movement on 
concentric lines. Thus, as the Austrians spread out the 
Russians closed in. The net result was disaster for the 
Austrians and a general withdrawal to the line Lemberg- 
Przemysl. Rain set in, making the movement exceed- 
ing difficult. Food — became scarce and scarcer. 
At last the troops were brought within the fortifications, 
but the Russians pressed on. On October 5th they at- 
tacked and for four days their heavy artillery wrought 
havoc in the Austrian fortress. But on the 8th, Hinden- 
burg’s movement from the west reduced the Russian 


March - 4pril 


pressure and at the same time supply trains came t! rugh 
in sufficient numbers to relieve the suffering of th: half. 
starved garrison. 

The Russians attempted no pronounced action \ the 
months that followed. They merely reapplied prc .sute, 
drawing their lines ughter around the city. By Mar | the 


garrison was in desperate plight. Four months hac gone § 


by since the Austrian field army had withdrawn. 

By March rgth the defenders had reached the |i) it of 
their endurance; the order was given to destroy all motors, 
road materials, and animals preparatory to capitulation, 
Three days later the fortification was formally surren ered, 


GERMANY 
EFFECTIVE FIRE. By D. Kremmler (Webrtechnische 
Monatshefte, December, 1936). 


The World War proved that the fire of a single gun ora 
single battery is of little help to infantry attacking a po- 
sition, and affords little protection against hostile artillery. 
Infantry losses will be materially decreased if more artil. 
lery is made available and if its effectiveness is increased, 
The two arms are inseparable, for without adequate artil- 
lery support no infantry organization can carry out its 
battle missions. 


Battle 1 a for Artillery (1917) listed and de. 


scribed the following classes of fire: 


(1) Destructive: Slow, carefully planned fire, generally 
with observation of individual shots, and with enough 
ammunition available to assure complete destruction of 
the selected target. 

(2) Harassing: Fire laid down irregularly against a 
primary or secondary objective so that its principal effect 
will be surprise. 

(3) 4 nnibilating: Heavy, well-timed fire over an area 
by all available guns. Observation is desired but is not 
essential. 

(4) Interdictory: Fire automatically executed against 
infantry approach routes or definite artillery concentra- 
tions. fie: cal and interdictory fire supplement one 
another; neither can be entirely divorced from the other. 

The phrase “effective fire” previously meant that of a 
destructive nature only; annihilating and interdictory fire, 
unless directed against a specific target, could not be so 
considered. Now, when 8a artilleryman speaks of ef- 
fective fire, he means not only that which is purely de- 
structive, but any fire that assists the infantry to accom- 
plish its mission. The artillery must at least mass enough 
guns to effect adequate counter-battery fire during the 
period the infantry is advancing. 

The French believe with the Germans in artillery 
masses. Differences of thought lie only in the details of 
exact numbers, calibers, and frequencies of fire of pieces. 
Naturally the question of ammunition su ply is due seti- 
ous consideration, for if a large part is used in preparation, 
only a small part will be svalable at the more critical pen- 


ods of battle. In any case, the employment of artillery in 
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will throw a heavy burden upon factories and laborers 
« zone of the interior, as well as upon the troops en- 
d in moving supplies to the front. A solution to this 
, a more careful utilization of the various weapons. 
lose support it is inadvisable to use long- “range guns, 
is it is uNWise to try to use lighter guns against distant 
ts. The infantry should cooperate in this connection; 
vever possible, it should relieve the artillery of close 
ort missions by using howitzer weapons in great 
bers. This will make it more and more possible for 
utillery to reach out into the distance with its mass 
while the infantry operates its Own supporting weapons 
st the enemy in the foreground. 


\,ASS ATTACK WITH TANKS. By Wim Brande. 
Militar-W ochenblatt, December 25, 1936.) 


[he French hold that tanks will find their greatest use- 
fulness in the next war as supporting weapons for in- 
fancry; the Russians adhere to a new school of thought 
which embodies the employment of tanks in mass Somme 
tions against foot infantry. But is the employment of 
mass in the attack such a new idea after all? The Russians 


used mass against the Germans in the World War to their 
everlasting sorrow. 

Let us consider a situation involving an attack by four 
light tank companies in four waves of 25 tanks each on 
a 1,000-meter front, against a battalion of infantry. 
The infantry has the following antitank units: one 
platoon per battalion, one in reserve with the regiment, 
and two with the division. The guns have an effec- 
tive range of 1,000 meters. If the tanks can travel at a 
rate of 12 kilometers per hour, it follows that they will be 
exposed to fire for a period of five minutes. During this 
time each gun can fire 50 to 60 aimed shots; thus one pla- 
toon can get off 150 to 180 shots against 25 tanks. How 
many of these will be effective it is difficult to say, but it ts 
certain that only a few tanks of the first wave will be able 
to overrun the battalion line. Those that get through will 
be taken care of by the reserve. 

If it is weight the Russians are thinking of, then seven 
100-ton tanks are the equivalent of a hundred 7-ton ve- 
hicles. The French are beyond doubt more nearly on the 
right track in manufacturing fewer tanks of greater weight 
than the Russians who contemplate the mass employment 
of many light tanks. 


A MAN who goes into combat must always be sure of victory; this conviction must 
never abandon him, even under the most critical circumstances of the battle. You 
can never know, when you are shelled, frozen, sinking in the mud, and tired to death, 
if the enemy is not crawling up to a still higher climax of suffering and on the point 


of retreating at the very moment. 
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The biography of Major JOHN H. BURNS, Infantry, 
appeared in our March-April (1936) issue, when we 
published “The Great Delusion” —that withering blast 
at the military historians. In this issue he takes the place 
of honor with “The Dead Hand.” By this time it should 
be unnecessary for us to signal the fact that Major Burns 
is a Grade A iconoclast. 


Captain ERNEST L. CLOUGH is a lawyer in Hous- 
ton, Texas. A last-minute decision to use his article in 
the current issue caught us without data on which to base 
a sketch for this section. It may be, however, that he will 
give us another chance to write him up by sending in an- 
other acceptable manuscript. 


First Lieutenant AVERY M. COCHRAN, Infantry, ts 
in much the same case as Captain Clough: we have no off- 
the-record data on either. We only know that he is a native 
of Georgia, that he graduated from West Point in 1932, 
and that he is now a member of the Regular Course at 
The Infantry School. There our knowledge of this young 
man ceases. 


Captain VICTOR A. COU LTER, Chemical Warfare 
Service Reserve, whose assignment is that of commander 
of Company A, 2d Chenk: al Regiment, is Professor of 
Physical Chemistry and Dean in the College of Liberal 
Arts in the University of Mississippi. 

Captain Coulter was born in North Carolina, and after 
graduating in Chemical Engineering at the University of 
North Carolina, continued in graduate study and received 
his Ph.D. in chemistry in June, 1916. He was a research 
chemist with the Armstrong Cork Company of Pitts- 
burgh when, in 1917, the Army began to organize for gas 
‘icles He volunteered, received preliminary training at 
American University, Washington, D. C., and was as- 
signed to the 39th ‘Division then in training at Camp 
Beauregard, Louisiana. Going overseas, he was successively 
Assistant Division Gas Officer of the 77th Division and of 
the IV Corps, and then Division Gas Officer of the goth 
Division. His active service with troops ended in the spring 
of 1919, when he left the goth Division then stationed at 
Berncastle, Germany, to be assigned to the American 
contingent which enrolled at Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, for the Easter term, 1919. 

After discharge from active service, he went to the 
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University of Mississippi faculty on the staff of its De. 
partment of Chemistry. He ts keenly interested in Re 
serve affairs and for some years has been Executive Office; 
of the Branch School at the University of Mississippi. His 
chief hobby is gunsmithing and rifle shooting. 


Major PAUL O. FRANSON came into the Regular 
Army via the Alabama National Guard in which he held 
all ranks from private to lieutenant colonel, except that 
of second lieutenant. He managed to jump that one. In 
1920 he accepted a commission as captain of Infantry in 
the Regular Army. He is a graduate of The Infantry 
School (1923) and the Command & General Staff Schoo! 
(1932). 

For the last four and a half years Major — - 
been PMS&T at Morgan Park Military Academy, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, where he he 1s been instrumental in aa 
ihe X-Ring Bullet Traps described in this issue and work- 
ing out a devia for subcaliber machine-gun firing on in- 
rie ranges. By his own admission he is horsey. W e also 
learned hac he has quite a reputation as a collector, but 
when we tried to discover what he collected the onl; 
answer we could elicit was “anything.” On the basis of 
that answer we herewith tender our sympathies to Mrs 

Franson. 


Captain JOSEPH I. GREENE, Infantry, concludes his 
trafic study in this issue. These two articles are not meant 
for light reading but for professional study, and military 
men should approach them from that point of view. So 
far as we know, the professional values stressed in “High- 

way Traffic and Modern War” have scarcely been touched 
before. 


The anonymous authors of “The Battle of the Flags” 
claim they have no funds to spare on a memory course and 
therefore advocate—but read the article. It’s in the tradi- 
tion established by “Shine on Me,” “Bigger and Better 
Than Ever,” and “You Can’t Win.” 


Captain PAUL C. GREENE, Infantry Reserve, is a 
teacher by profession. His military service dates back to 
1916 when he served on the Border for five months. Dur- 
ing the World War he was with the 137th Infantry. More 
recently he has done a two-year hitch with the Three C's. 


A more extended biography of Captain Greene appeared 
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MEET OUR 
July-August (1935) issue of The INFANTRY JourR- 


which carried an article by him entitled “Amateur 
ofessional?” His present ‘address is Temple City, 
rnia. 


un B. H. LIDDELL HART’s article, “The Tactical 
lem,” is one of the reasons why the editors feel that 
ssue is unusually rich in professional values. There is 
: to be said for the ideas that Captain Liddell Hart 
forth, and there is still more to be said for the state of 
| he advocates. The deadly antithesis of that state of 
is powerfully portrayed by Major JOHN H. 
URNS, Infantry, in this same issue. Between them, these 
gentlemen have at the sacred cows as they have not 
| had at for many a moon. 


iptain E, G, PIPER, Infantry Reserve, 328th Infan- 
try, was born in that cypical prairie state, Kansas, in 
1903. Since then he has lived at various times in New 
York, Mexico, Georgia, and finally, Florida, where he 
now makes his home. 

In 1926 Captain Piper emerged from the University of 
Florida with the simultaneous achievements of a degree 

£ A.B.. and a commission as second lieutenant, Infantry 
Rese rve. While at the Gator University, he managed the 
school paper with such success that the periodical fell 
under the displeasure and interdict of the school authori- 
ties. He also achieved some notoriety as a campus polli- 
tician. 

After leaving school Captain Piper spent several years 
in the employ ‘a a chain store, and later taught English 
and journalism at various high schools and the University 
of Tampa. 

He is now on active duty with the Civilian Conserva- 


tion Corps, Fort McPherson (Georgia) district. 


When the United States entered the World War, Ma- 
jor ROBERT I. STACK was an undergraduate at Cor- 
nell University, majoring in history. He entered the ser- 
vice from the First (and only) Officers’ Training Camp 
at Madison Barracks and served overseas with the 83d 
and 1st Divisions, coming home with the latter in 1919. 
He is a graduate of The Infantry School (1925) and The 
Tank School (1932). 

Major Stack’s home is near Saratoga and he was at 
one time stationed at Fort Ontario, New York, which 
explains, perhaps, his special interest in the subject of his 
essay. His hobbies are golf and U. S. military history in 
both of which he claims to make “around go.” As a good 
Tanker, his pet aversion is Infantry polo. He is at present 


on duty as assistant PMS&T at Oklahoma A&M Col- 


lege. 


Captain PASCHAL N. STRONG, Jr. sent us his article 
“And the Floods Came’”’ at such a late date that we had 
time to secure any biographical data. Therefore we 
iave been constrained to turn to the Army Register 
‘or inspiration. There we find that our author entered the 
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Military Academy in 1918 and graduated in 1922. He 
started out in June of that year with the Air Corps but 
something went wrong somewhere, for the Register 
records his transfer to the E ngineers three months later. 
Captain Strong is a graduate of the Basic Course at The 
Engineer School (1923) and of the Civil Engineering 
Course at Cornell University (1925). At the present time 
he is on duty in the office of the Division Engineer at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

To these bare facts we add one mild piece of hearsay. 
Our Associate Editor states that Captain Strong pl ayed a 
wicked game of chess at West Point. Since the chiens habit 
is as hard to break as an addiction to drugs, it is safe to pre 
dict that Engineer Strong still wages bitter battles on the 
chessboard when Old Man River gives him a chance. 


We duly celebrated Major RICHARD G. TINDALI 
in this department in our November-December issue. 
There is nothing new to add to that account save the 
plaint of the postman that his burden has increased since 
The Jou RNAL began publishing the Tindall series on ““The 
Will of the Le: sider.” Our subscribers are really taken with 
that magnum opus and we are delighted that they take 
the trouble to write in and tell us so. 


SEWELL T. TYNG was born in New York City on 
April oth, 1895. After graduating from Groton School 
in 1914, he attended Williams College where the war 
interrupted his studies as he was completing his junior 
year. Rejected both by the Army and the Navy 
times each 


-three 
~—on account of defective eyesight, he entered 
the American Ambulance Service and arrived in France 
in the latter part of May, 1917. Thereafter until the 
armistice he served at the front, principally with units of 
the French Army, in the Ambulance Service, in the 
American Red Cross and finally as Second Lieutenant in 
the Corps of Interpreters. In February, 1919, during the 
Peace Conference at Paris, he was attached to the staff 
of Mr. Herbert Hoover, then Director General of Relief, 
He returned with Mr. Hoover to the United States, as 
his secretary, in September, 1919. 

On resuming a civilian status, Mr. Ty ng entered the 
Harvard Law School from which he graduated in 1923. 
Since that time he has practiced law in New York City. 
His principal avocation is the study of military history. 
He is the author of several articles on military subjects 
and one book, The Campaign of the Marne, 1914 
(Longmans, Green) which was published in 1935. 


First Lieutenant WILLIAM J. VERBECK has had con- 
tinuous military service of some sort since 1911, when 
he entered Manlius School, of which his father, then 
Adjutant General of New York State, was president. 
He graduated from the U. S. Military Academy (five- 
year course) in 1927. He has served at Madison Bar- 
racks, Manila, Zamboanga, Fort Benning, Camp Dix, 
and Fort Jay. Having acquired a diploma from The In- 
fantry School in 1934, he became involved in CCC activi- 
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ties for a spell. This was followed by a hitch as assistant 
to the Officer in Charge of WPA, Governors Island. 
Released from his alphabet associations, he took over 
Company D, 16th Infantry. While on this duty the 
Manlius School rediscovered him and he is now with the 


ROTC unit of his prep school unit. 


He confesses to such weakness as a fondness for hunt- 
ing, weapons collecting, and military history. 


The author of “Summer Cramps” commands a regiment 
of Infantry and therefore knows whereof he speaks. 
The situation he describes has long been with us, but this 
is the first time it has been adequately depicted and the 
first time a remedy has been suggested. This is one of those 
articles that will be cheered by one group and damned by 
another; in this case the cheers will come from the 
corporal’s guard who carry the back-breaking burden of 
summer training and the growls from those who hope to 
wangle leaves at that time. We understand and appreciate 
both points of view, but we feel that the only way a satis- 


factory solution can be reached is by presenting the ‘acts, 
Since the article does just that, we publish it. 


Captain FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER, idge 


Advocate General’s Department Reserve, though bor 


in New York, is a resident of Rhode Island. After ~rady. 


ating from Brown University and Harvard Law Shoo) 
he engaged in the respectable private practice of !ow in 
Providence until 1933. Since that year he has been on the 
government pay roll. After serving with PWA as F ecu. 


tive Assistant to the Deputy Administrator, he trans | 


ferred to the Interior Department, where he is now As. 
sistant Solicitor. 

Pressed for more intimate details, he signed the fol. 
lowing written confession: “The pursuit of unimp: ctant 
but highly interesting trivia which might come in 


handy some time has been, I am afraid, a consuming pas fi 


sion. The footnotes to the Military Laws of the U. S. fur. 
nished the inspiration for ‘Generally Speaking,’ and | 
suppose that is a complete characterizer: a fellow whe 
reads the notes to the M. L. for recreation. Still, it takes 


all kinds to make up a Reserve Corps.” 


PS 
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\{,ESOPOTAMIA: THE LAST PHASE. By Lieu- 
cenant Colonel A. H. Burne, D.S.O. Aldershot: Gale & 
olden, Ltd., 1937. 111 Pages; 12 Maps; Illustrated; 


Index. $2.00. 


Here is a volume of tactical studies that should gladden 
the heart of any man even faintly interested in the profes- 
sion of arms. The action is fast, the situations varied and 
dramatic, the units small enough to be comprehensible, 
the style simple and direct, the fold-out maps clear and 
convenient, and the discussions swift, precise and convin- 

g. In a word—all right, twelve words then—tt is every- 
thing a military book should be and so rarely is. 

Colonel Burne wisely devotes his slender volume to the 
— phase of the Mesopotamian Campaign; that is, from 

the fall of Baghdad in March, 1917, to the Turkish armi- 
stice on Ocsaber 30, 1918. But hear the author himself: 
The Mesopotamian campaign . . . may be compared to a 

flower—a tulip for choice, of which the stalk represents the 
line of our advance up the Tigris past Qurna, Amara and 
Kut, to Baghdad. At Baghdad the stalk blossoms and bursts 
into flower. . . It is the flower portion of the campaign 
that will be dealt with . the last phase of the war, when 
our troops were no longer glued to the line of the River 
ligris, when not only the area of operations but the range of 
possibilities blossomed and broadened out. . . . Problems of 
interior and exterior lines, and problems of time and space, 
which . . . were foreign to the early part of the campaign, 
now abound. . . . I have set myself two chief aims. The first 
is to present within a small compass, an accurate account of 
the main events of this little known campaign. The second 
aim is to bring out some of the main lessons that the cam- 
paign teaches us. 


In pursuit of these two aims, Colonel Burne has pro- 
duced a book that should be of interest and value to milt- 
tary men the world over. In this country it should be par- 
ticularly welcomed by instructors on duty with the civilian 
components and by those harassed souls who are in charge 
of garrison schools. For these gentlemen, this little book 
Ww ir solve their chronic problem of digging out interesting 
and vital instructional material for many a day. Indeed, 
the battle studies crammed into its 111 pages literally cry 
out for group presentation and group study. All the es- 
sential data are present; the facts o each action are set 
forth logically and concisely; the maps are so simple and 
so clear that they can be sketched in on a blackboard in 

natter of minutes; and finally, Colonel Burne’s critiques 
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are keen and penetrating. Here, then, is an answer to the 
collective prayer of these instructors and that answer 1s 
O.D., G.L., complete with handles. 

But the value of this modest volume is not restricted to 
those of us whose present chore happens to be of an in- 
structional nature. Indeed, tn the humble and widely ig- 
nored opinion of this reviewer, the Regular, the Guards- 
man, and the Reservist may all ponder with profit these 
open-w arfare battles that their Cousin Tommy fought in 
Mesopotamia and the lessons that he le arned ne the m. 


oes 


WARFARE. By Spaulding, Nickerson, and W night. 
Washington, D. C.: The Infantry Journal, Inc., 1937. 


6o1 Pages, charts and maps. $3.00. 


Warfare is not a new book. It was originally brought 
out in 1925 by Harcourt Brace and Company at $5.00 a 
copy. Like many another standard military work, a num- 
ber ‘of years h ad to pass before it found its proper pl: ice 1n 
the military world. Today that pl: ice seems assured; 
assured, in fact, that The INFANTRY JoURNAL has sia 
chased the copyright from Harcourt Brace and C ompany 
and ts bringing out’a new edition. 

As a contribution to the military art, Warfare is unique. 
It is not an outline; it is not a résumé; it is not strategy 
and tactics made clear in three easy lessons. It is none of 
these things. Therefore, if your inclinations run toward 
a get-rich-quick course in the art of war, this book is not 
for you. It is a serious study of the evolution of warfare 
and it is designed for serious reading. In this, as in all 
other worthwhile things, the reader will get out of it ex- 
actly what he ts willing to put into it; no more and no less. 
But what he does get out of it will be enduring bone and 
sinew for the body of his military education. 

The study begins with warfare under the early Oriental 
monarchies and traces its developments through the epic 
battles of the Great Frederick. The authors point out that 
the book closes with Frederick because Frederick closed 
an era; after him began the epoch of our modern tactical 

systems. What, then, is the value of a study that begins 
in antiquity and ends just when warfare is about to evolve 
into our modern and still existing systems? Perhaps the 
best answer ts epitomized i in the first chapter of the book 
itself. . . . “Strip any military operation of external 
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identifying details and one will find it hard to put a place 
and date on the story.” In point of fact those “external 
identifying details” are about all that has changed and 
that will change in the art of war. The broad underlying 
fundamentals were as real in warfare under the ancient 
Oriental monarchies as they are today in the fratricidal 
battles of modern Spain. 

This searching volume presents those fundamentals of 
warfare as well as its superficial changes. But to under- 
stand these things it is not enough to know the little un- 
important and uninstructive facts that can be set forth so 

libly on a schematic sketch; more must be shown. And 
this the authors do. They detail the various military hier- 
archies, their titles, their commands, their line and staft 
functions. They tell how armies marched, camped, crossed 
rivers, crossed mountains, guarded themselves, fought. 
They explain the systems of supply and tell how those 
systems worked. They- picture the weapons used, their 
characteristics, their purposes, and their efhcacy. Of such 
stuff are their battle pictures compounded. 

But even here they maintain a nice balance for they 
do not allow the science of war to swallow the art of war. 
Both are interwoven in this book as they must be in 
battle. Nor do they lose sight of the intimate and decid- 
ing relationships that exist between a nation and its armed 
forces. They are at some pains, and rightly so, to warn 
the reader that these relationships must be constantly 
considered in studying the great operations of the past. 
The student who sees only weapons, formations, and 
maneuver, sees no farther than the end of his nose. 

To the military novice this book is both cultural and 
instructional. He will have occasion to refer to it often. 
He will find the road we have come well charted and he 
will encounter more than one indication of the road that 
lies ahead. But paramount, perha s, in both interest and 
value is the inevitable evolution oF, tactics wrought by the 
evolution of weapons. Here, will the young man-at-arms 
find rich fields for speculation on the tactics of tomorrow, 
for our weapons are also changing and surely our tactics 
must change too. 

The older officers will find in Warfare a splendid means 
of rounding out their own cultural background along 
military lines. In particular will they profit a. the con- 
sistent emphasis placed on the relations between the mili- 
tary and the state, and in the shrewd treatment accorded 
the higher aspects of both the art and science of war. 

In brief, this extensive, scientific investigation is recom- 
mended for anyone who would acquire with a minimum 
of effort the historical background which is so essential to 
an intelligent grasp of modern military problems. F.G.B. 


KLEBER. By Maurice Gargot. Paris: Editions Berger- 
Levrault, 1936. 320 Pages; Frontispiece. 15 francs. 


Kléber, the oldest of Napoleon's lieutenants in the 
Egyptian Campaign and apparently the only member of 
at expedition with much sense, was in more ways than 
one a remarkable man. He spoke French with a German 
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accent and could admire even the enemies of the F pub. 
lic. During a fight in the Vendée, the gigantic A) atian 
was heard to say of the ragged Royalists, “Tiaple Is se 
pattent pien, les Pricands.’’ Perhaps his accent a \used 
rather than angered the bloodthirsty commissioners who 


trailed the army with a guillotine in their baggage. | hey, 


however, never amused Kléber. It is not unlikely thar their § 


oes pose was responsible for his lack of ambition. He 
oved war and was an able leader, but only in Egypx did 
he have an independent command for any length of ime. 
And then he accepted it only because his commander had 
gone over the hill. 

Maurice Gargot’s book is a study of Kléber hi:nsel{ 
rather than his acts. His military career is sketched in 
swift, sure lines. We see him as a precocious cadet, and 
boorish lieutenant in the Austrian service. We watc!) his 
meteoric rise in the army of republican France, as a general 
in the Vendée and along the Rhine. (We could watch it 
better with maps.) And finally we go with him to Egypt 
in that fantastic crowd of thirty thousand men seeking [4 
aa under the leadership of Bonaparte, who was seeking 

ord knows what. 

Throughout the Egyptian business we are struck with 
Kleéber’s honesty and stability. Bonaparte, seen through 
his eyes, is mad and despicable. No mention is made of 
Kleéber’s classic remark, ““There goes the little scoundrel; 
he’s no bigger than my boot,” but he must have fele it 
whether he said it or not. 

After Bonaparte’s desertion Kléber did what he could 
to straighten out the mess he inherited, but before he 
could finish his task he was struck down by the dagger of 
a fanatic Mohammedan. The assassin was tried and 
sentenced to impalement. The book ends with a graphic 
account of the execution of the sentence, a recital which 


in French loses nothing in the telling. J. L. W. 


MARSHAL NEY: A DUAL LIFE. By LeGette Blythe. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Stackpole Sons, 1937. $3.50. 


In 1819, to a small North Carolina settlement called 
Cheraw there came one Peter Stuart Ney, a teacher. The 
natives were interested. Was there not a great French 
soldier named Ney? Oh, yes, Marshal Ney, executed a 
few years back. The newspapers had a good deal to say 
about that execution. But there were other stories. The 
Marshal had not been shot; the Duke of Wellington, be- 
ing a Mason, had arranged to have the rifles loaded with 
blank ammunition. Another account stated that ball am- 
munition was used, but the firing squad was instructed to 
fire over the Marshal's head; that Ney carried inside his 
coat a bladder filled with red fluid which spurted out at 
the crack of the rifles. Later, so the story went, a man 
strangely resembling Ney had left the prison secretly, and 
Pst | off into the night. 

Peter Ney admitted that he had served in the French 
Army and that he had left France for political reasons. 
Everything in the teacher’s life centered upon news in the 
foreign section of the daily papers; his pupils often saw 
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ire and grow pale after reading half a column. Also, 

vere letters from France that were read only behind 

doors. One day he was so startled by something he 

at he fell in a faint. That night he attempted sui- 

P \ y stabbing himself in the throat. In a delirium he 

«| d of battles, of Napoleon, of Josephine, of freezing 

s, of Cossacks and of dead men. During his conval- 

ce he spoke freely of Napoleon and the battles of the 

. but of himself guardedly. In his later years, how- 

he openly admitted to close friends, when in his 

that he was Marshal Ney. When he died, his last 

words were: “I will not die with a lie on my lips. I am 

Marshal Ney of France.” 

\ichel Ney, the son of a soldier who retired to become 

a rrel-cooper, was born in Saarlouis in 1769. At twenty 

he enlisted in the Royal Hussars. Within five years he 

had become a captain, and in three more a general of 

brizade. For the capture of Mannhein in 1799 he was 

made a general of division. Five years later Napoleon 
created Leas a Marshal of France. 


Ney’s baptism of fire came at Valmy, and it was Cap- 
tain Ney who led the advance guard | in the great rush 
across the Low Countries. When Bernadotte led Jourdan’s 
vanguard in the sweep through Brabant to the Meuse, it 
was Colonel Ney who rode in front. 


Later, Cavalryman Ney became Infantryman Ney. At 
Montreuil he studied infantry tactics under Jomini. He 
even wrote training regulations for his infantry command. 
Two precepts he insisted on: fast marching and straight 
shooting. His Sixth Corps did march fast, but it is doubt- 
ful if any French soldier of those days shot very straight. 


In the disastrous Russian Campaign, it was Marshal 
Ney who commanded the rear guard during the epic part 
of the terrible retreat. On December 14, 1812, after forty- 
two consecutive days of fighting, the last French soldier of 
the Grand Army left the soil of Holy Russia, and that last 
soldier was Michel Ney, Duke of Elchingen, Prince of the 
Moskowa, Marshal of France. The Russian winter had 
defeated an emperor, two kings, a prince, eight marshals 
and 600,000 men—but not the Saarois barrel-cooper’s son. 
When Napoleon heard that Ney had joined the main 
army he exclaimed: “I would have given three hundred 
millions from my treasury rather than have lost him.” 


lt was Marshal Ney who informed Napoleon that the 
Army would obey its generals but not their emperor. It 
was he, accompanied by Macdonald and Marmont, who 
delivered the Act of Abdication to the Tsar. After 
Napoleon’s exile Ney joined the Council of War under 
the returned Bourbons, and commanded the Royal Gren- 
adiers. When he learned of Napoleon's return, he swore 
to Louis that he would bring the monster back to Paris in 
an iron cage. But the old loyalties would not down and at 


Waterloo we find him battling for the Emperor. 


After Napoleon’s second fall Ney was arrested and 
charged with treason. He was tried by the Chamber of 
Peers and convicted. Next day he was shot in the Luxem- 


bourg Gardens. 
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Marshal Ney: A Dual Life 


By LEGETTE BLYTHE 


Dramatically written, this reconstruction of the 
life of Marshal Michel Ney and Mr. P. S. Ney 
covers the brilliant Napoleonic campaigns, affords 
intimate glimpses of Napoleon and his staff, stresses 
the political drama that led to the order for execu- 
tion, and depicts the sad drama of his mysterious 
exile in America. 


It is not only a distinguished biography in the 


always popular Napoleonic field, a study of a mili 
tary and political career that started in a proletarian 
station and rose to the glittering heights of the Old 


World, and that ended in a strange story of exile 


in the New World. 


Illustrated with many rare portraits, 
facsimile reproduction of handwritings 
and documents. 


Handsomely bound in Burgundy 
Cloth, stamped in gold and 
Napoleonic blue. 


$3.50 Postpaid 
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1 pril 
Marshal Ney: A Dual Life makes a graceful | \w », ; 
those who refuse to believe that its hero died by iting 


squad. But it is best in its depiction of the milit. y ¢,. 
of the cooper’s son whose sole purpose in life y \5 the 
acquisition of military glory. It is a most ente.< :ning | 
biography of a dashing, gallant soldier. It may ai:ly by 
described as a piece of popular but sound historic. \ iting , 
—a book of human as well as military interest. N J. A 


ORDER OF BATTLE OF THE U. S. LAND FOR CEs 
IN THE WORLD WAR. (General Headqu:rters 
Armies, Army Corps, Services of Supply and Se) arate 
Forces.) Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1937. 412 Pages. $1.25. . 


The War Department has just published another of 
its volumes of the Order of Battle series which deals with 
the activities of the units of the A.E.F. during the World 
War. 


In 1931 the first of this series appeared. This new book, 


written like its predecessor in staccato, almost telegraphic 





Your own method may be good but why bother 
with new inventions when 























Infantry Drill Regulations ea _ an — = the main events p+ the - 
will tell you the easiest way (not to mention regu- ame h ee ee Q, the 
lation) 2 sages e First Army, = ree hn the ohana 

f Price 50 wry the nine army corps, the three French corps whic served 
or Et ee ” under General Pershing, our forces in Siberia, North 

In lots of sd te S—- rad ———— Russia, and, finally, in Germany and elsewhere after the 

’ f.o.b. Washington. Armistice. Rosters of commanding officers and staffs, to- 

' = gether with an enumeration of their respective units during 

F important periods of activity, are also given. The book, of 


course, rests squarely upon official war-time documents. 
no 


WASHINGTON AND HIS AIDES-DE-CAMP. By a 
Emily Stone Whitely. New York: The Macmillan ah 
Company, 1936. 210 Pages; Illustrated. $2.50. rs 








If anyone still doubts that George Washington was 2 

eat leader, Mrs. Whitely’s book should settle the matter = 
a him. She shows Washington through the eyes of the = 
thirty-two young Americans who for varying periods of 
time were his aides and secretaries. She tells how Wash- W 
ington worked and played with them and how, with few 
exceptions, they returned his unfailing courtesy, under- 
standing, and sympathy, with devotion and industry 
Only a superior leader could inspire such continuing 























{ loyalty under the disheartening conditions that character 7 
i ized the American Revolution. 5 
Mrs. Whitely also gives a clear account of the de- Y 
pendence Washington placed upon his personal staff and a 

the importance of the part they took. His official “family,” 
as he called it, was made up of his aides, secretaries, The P 
J Didn't you ofien wonder? Adjutant General, The Inspector General, and the very j 
i a GENERALSHIP few other staff officers who were usually with him. These ‘ 
i Its Diseases and Their Cure performed all the duties of the general and special sections h 








of a modern staff. 
It is here, perhaps, that Mrs. Whitely’s book lacks what 


it might have contained for the military reader. She does 


By Mayor GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER 
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This is unnecessary (not to say painful) 
and should be avoided by a thorough 
reading of 


The Soldier’s 
Handbook 


An illustrated book that tells the soldier in a simple 
conversational and interesting way what he needs to 
know. Written in language he can understand. 


CONVENIENT ¢ POCKET-SIZE ¢ ILLUSTRATED 
SiIzE: 6” x 4" x %”" 


Single Copies, 50c, Postpaid 


Substantial Discounts on Quantity Orders 
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not show us clearly the whole picture of the staff and its 
subdivision of duties. But, on the other hand, she ts un- 
usually successful in her militay backgrounds. The reader 
always knows the general situation and, where necessary, 
the special situation. 

For any commander who is interested in getting the best 
results from his staff this book is by all odds recommended 
reading. J.1.G. 


WAR MEMOIRS OF DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, 
Volume VI, 1918. Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 
1937- 394 Pages; Appendix; Illustrated; Index. 4 


The sixth and final volume of Lloyd George's memoirs 
covers the period from the appointment of Foch as Allied 
generalissimo to the Armistice. It ends with a miscellany 
which includes the author's reflections on the war in gen- 
eral, his ideas of the relations between soldiers and states- 
men, and a commentary on Haig’ s diaries. 

In his preface, Lloyd George is again at some pains to 
remind us that he was the only minister of any belligerent 
country to hold an official position from August 1, 1914, 
to November 11, 1918. With this point once more settled, 
he chen goes on to cite those leaders whom he has “sought 
out for laudation.” It is worth noting that Gouraud, Raw- 
linson, and Pershing are not among those cited. This, 
of course, ts historically unimportant for those three names 


will be remembered as long as their countries endure. It 1s, 
however, indicative of the pettiness that so often crops out 
in Mr. Lloyd George's writings. 

This volume, like its predecessors, carries a number of 
statements that will surprise the student of the military 
art. For instance, Mr. Lloyd George in his rdle of military 
critic, excuses the precipitate retreat of the Portuguese 
Divisicn at the opening of the Battle of the Lys on the 
ground that it was bombarded and attacked just as it was 
about to be relieved. Then, by a curious process of reason- 
ing, he places the responsibility for the débacle squarely on 
the shoulders of a British general. In like manner he 
criticizes Haig for not “flinging his army into the ga 
during the British advance in August, although this army 
had just teken about eight miles of ground and sustained 
20,000 casualties. Under such circumstances, even the 
miost gifted of Prime Ministers might find some difficulty 
in carrying out this “flinging” operation. 

Americans will probably be more amused than offended 
at the omission of any mention of the 27th and 3oth Di- 
visions in the operation that broke the Hindenburg Line 
near Cambrai on September 29. This the author refers to 
as a British operation. 

The portions of the book dealing with the Eastern 
theaters are adequate but necessarily brief. The climactic 
chapter “How Peace Came’’ differs in no essential par- 
ticular from the dozens of other accounts covering the 
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You won't find the proper word for this in 
A MODERN MILITARY DICTIONARY 
but you will find almost any other military 
term. 












A Modern Military Dictionary 


By COLONEL Max B. Garser, U. S. Army 


7 7 7 | 
10,000 Terms 


Ancient and Modern — American and Foreign 
A Handy, Compact Lexicon of the Military Art 


In Waterproof Cloth . . . . . $2.50 
In Artificial Leather . . . . . $2.75 
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same period, The chapter that details the progress of edu- 
cational administration in England during the war years 
seems out of place in a volume of war memoirs. 

In Chapters VIII, IX, and X, Mr. Lloyd George is 
definitely at his best and when he is at his best he shows 
up to good advantage. His reflections, suggestions and 
criticisms in these three chapters are well thought out and 
clearly stated; they merit careful consideration. If the re- 
mainder of the volume had been written in this same im- 
personal and judicial vein we might well stop with this 
commendation; but Mr. Lloyd George doesn’t so we can’t. 

From this high plane he plunges headlong into an un- 
worthy, unfair and bitter attack on Sir Douglas Haig. 
Since this officer and gentleman is dead, Mr. Lloyd George 
need fear nothing by way of reply. But for that matter it is 
doubtful if Haig would make a reply even if he were 
living, for in contrast to the voluble ex-minister he was 
ever a taciturn man. 

The author says that he considered Haig “intellectually 
and temperamentally unequal to the command of an army 
of millions.” This being so, we can only wonder why Mr. 
Lloyd George never proposed Haig’s removal to his col- 
leagues in the War Cabinet. But this is one of his milder 
statements. He goes on quickly to bigger and better in- 
dictments. Indeed, within the narrow compass of two 
pages he accuses Haig of sabotage, paralytic fright, con- 
spiracy, and panic. 

One more quotation on this score and we have done. 


The author says “And yet his (Haig’s) only comment : 
to the fine army with which he was provided to saad 
him to face the German onslaught on his lines is a surly 
grouse tha: the government at home had let him down 
Not much in this of the magnanimity of which we read 
so much. More mean than magnanimous.” Mr. Lloyd 
George might well ponder these last two sentences of his 
own composition, with special attention to the words 
“more mean than magnanimous.” In conclusion we ex 
press the hope that if he again has recourse to the public 
prints that he will dwell more on his own undoubted); 
great services to England and not stoop to unworthy at. 
tacks on those who were equally devoted. D.C. D. 


NONE SHALL LOOK BACK. By Caroline Gordon 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1937. 378 Pages 
$2.75. 

This book holds a definite appeal for many types ot 
readers. The devotee of a good yarn will lick his chops 
over it. All Southerners, professional and otherwise, wil! 
acclaim it with a shout of jubliation. And those scout 
men-at-arms who feel that no military paper is complete 
without telling the boys to “git thar fustest with the 
mostest men,” will probably enjoy it most of all; for they 
will find General Nathan Bedford Forrest tearing through 
its pages in a whirlwind of flame. Incidentally, Miss Gor- 
don has probably established a record of some sort in chat 
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ed to quote or make reference to that hoary “‘git 
stest’” business. For that she certainly wins three 
cheers from this reviewer. 
xTrY JOURNAL readers should understand that this 
; a military book. There are repeated glimpses of 
arrics and of embattled men and though these are photo- 
oraptucally clear they are not rich in military values as 
derstand the term. The book is enthusiastically rec- 
winended for just what it is—a fine novel of the ‘Civil 


re. COTSe 


The Mailing List 


A/a XIII of The Mailing List, semi-annual re- 
Y view of current thought at The Infantry School, was 
published early in February. This number contains the 
following articles: 





Men in Battle,” a gripping narrative of the attack at 
Soissons, in which we are addressed principally by a regi- 
mental staff officer, viewing the battle from the P.C., and 
by a company commander, who “‘couldn’t see a damn 
thing + to shoot at but. . .”’ 

“Analysi sis of Terrain in Defense,” an Infantry School 
teaching covering numerous factors on the defensive use of 
terrain. 

“Desert Warfare,” a study of past operations in arid re- 
gions and the lessons to be learned from them. 

“The Regiment Withdraws,” a scenario illustrating the 
technique of a night withdrawal. 

“Leadership and the Moral Factors of War,’’ a discern- 
ing study of the intangibles that control the outcome of 
wars. 

“The Scope of Machine-gun Indirect Laying,” the 
latest ideas of the Weapons Section of The School. 

“Staff Personality,” giving a few Do’s and Do-nots and 
some sound ideas on how to be a popular as well as ef- 
ficient staff officer. 

“Limitations of Tanks” (from an antitank viewpoint) , 
characteristics of tanks favoring the defense against them. 

“Defense Against Tanks,” teachings of The Infantry 
School on this subject. 

“Antitank Defense in Foreign Armies,” a compilation 
of data, the product of extensive research, on the antitank 
units and weapons of several foreign armies, and a dis- 
cussion of their defensive methods. 


Bargain 


[EUTENANT COLONEL HAROLD H. UTLEY, 

U. S. Marine Corps, Retired, offers for sale his file 
of The INFANTRY JouRNAL. The file comprises thirty-five 
volumes, a bound in blue cloth. It is complete 
except for the rom July, 1917, to June, 1918. Colo- 
nel Utley wil oF the set for $20.00, transportation to be 
paid by purchaser. Address: 1710 Monte Cielo Drive, 
Beverly Hills, California. 
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After pawing through a mound of Basic 


Field Manuals this gentleman still hasv’t 
found the one he wanted. 


Save yourself from similar experiences 
so hard on the arteries. Get our new Basic 
Field Manual Binder! 


Durable — Convenient — Protects the 
Manuals — Keeps them handy and safe 


PRICE: $1.50 (Lots of 10 or more, 
20% Discount, f.o.b. Washington) 
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~ on Court-Martial 


a) Practical Guide 
=~ By 


CAPTAIN T. F. MCCARTHY, 
Infantry 


A 


A most reliable and practical 
guide for correctly fulfilling 
the duties of president, trial 
judge advocate or defense 
counsel of a general or spe- 
cial court-martial. 


A 
In Novel Spiral Binding 
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